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BRIttany 


KNITTING NEEDLES AND CROCHET HOOKS 


NOT JUST FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS 





The most beautiful thing about BRITTANY needles is the way they work! 


Consistent Quality — Produced by one American craftsman using the 
finest Eastern Black Walnut. 

Warmth — Wood will not drain heat away from sensitive fingers. 
Strength — Black Walnut is superior to other hardwoods in tensile and 
weight bearing strength. 

Smoothness — That only handfinishing can provide. 

Silence — No annoying clicking or ringing. 

Stability — Walnut's superior stability maintains size and prevents 
warping. 

Unconditional guarantee. 


BRIttany company 


3461 BIG CUT ROAD, PLACERVILLE CA 95667 916-626-3835 
dealer inquiries invited 
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FOR TEXTILES 


procion® mx fiber reactive dye e 70 colors 
free cloth color charts 

silks e cottons e silk scarves 

books e textile pens e and much more! 
supplies for painting on silk or cotton 
garment dyeing e silk screening 

air brushing e tie-dye e batik 

quilt making ¢ papermaking 


our friendly staff is at your service 
9-5 mon-fri (PST) to take your order, 
answer questions and handle 
catalog requests. 

let Brooks & Flynn come to you. 

1 (800) 822-2372 

1 (800) 345-2026 in california 
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Bont Japan, antique same day service e low prices 


Kimonos and obis sold in 
bulk forse as art clothing 
orto be cut upto be used 


as unique fabric. _ BROOKS “= 
Only saldin 100 & 200 ae & ELYNN 


pound bales, $4.30-$9.70 
, BETTER COLOR FOR TEXTILES 


DEPT T-87 
BOX 5009 
PETALUMA, CA 94953 


per pound. Not available by the yard or as individual pieces. 


For an informative Catatog, P.O. Box 27985, Dept. Ts: Le 
send $1.00 to: Honolulu, Hawall-96822 - | ! 


C) | A TaN Please request catalog #8* 
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Needle lace can be as stm- 
ple as making buttonhole 
stitches or as complex as 
this piece by Virginia 
Bath. See pages 41-47. 
(Photo by Bath) 
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Knitting round 
I am delighted with Bee Borssuck’s 
article, “Knitting Round on Straight 
Needles” (Threads, No. 12, page 64)—the 
clarity of the instructions and the variety 
of applications presented. The “How-To” 
section of the July 1952 issue of 
Woman's Day gave limited application 
for the method. I have used it many times, 
with gratifying results, but found it very 
tedious. Now, using Bee’s directions and 
illustrations, I have finally mastered the 
method and can do it easily and rapidly. 
—Sue K. Willison, Midland, MI 


Wants to see show 

Re Susan Guagliumi’s article about 
wholesale-only needlework shows 
(Threads, No. 11, page 15): 

I take issue with industry. How are 
you to know what is available unless you 
can see one of these shows? 

I think they miss a bet in not letting 
the general public in on a paid admission 
basis or with an admission card we 
would have to get from the hobby or 
needlework shop in our neighborhood. 

Maybe the show could close with a night 
open to the public. 

I have often wanted to be a fly on 
the wall to see some of the things 
offered there but never seen in the 
neighborhood store. 

The often repeated remarks are that 
we should buy from our neighborhood 
shop, but maybe we could jot down the 
item number, seller, etc., and then pass 
the info on to our nearest shop. 

Wish they could work something out 
and let us in on their show. 

—F.J. Gioia, Los Angeles, CA 


Yarn for lace? 

I love doing Shetland lace, the 
challenge of the pattern and the result. 
My suggestion is for those who would 
find a large shaw]! daunting, and not as 
wearable as a sweater: Try a scarf 
instead. Knitting a scarf gives one an 
opportunity to do a length of 
lace—perhaps using four or five repeats 
Assistant editor 

Threads magazine is looking for a 
technical journalist to join the editorial 
staff. Successful candidate will have 
strong background in writing and editing, 
plus several years experience working 
with fibers, textiles, and garments. 
Photographic and drawing skills are 
assets. Must be willing to relocate to 
western Connecticut and travel on the 
job. Send letter and résumé to Personnel 
Director, The Taunton Press, Box 355, 
Newtown, CT 06470. 








across and as many as you will, long. 

The knitter can stop as soon as she has 
something wearable and be assured that 
her scarf will be worn often. The problem 
with making scarves is finding fine 
enough wool to work up well as lace. 
Shetland yarn won't do, since it is 

rough on the skin. I used Daphne for my 
first scarf, and since it is silk and wool, 

it worked out well but is heavy for lace. 
Much better was a fine yarn I found ina 
store in Québec City that had come from 
Italy. Made of silk, mohair, and lamb’s 
wool, I worked it in No. 4 or No. 5 needles. 
The scarf is luxurious against the skin 
and beautiful... . 

Of course some blocking stretches the 
pattern prettily, but much less than is 
needed for the Shetland shawl. One of 
the nice, unexpected results of lace 
knitting is that the completed fabric 
tends to pleat slightly, or to look smocked 
if blocking is not severe. Also, the 
wrong side of the fabric is often as 
beautiful as the right side. 

If only there were more fine, 
soft-to-the-skin yarns to work with! 
Perhaps Threads or Threads’ readers 
know of sources for thin cashmeres or 
silk-and-wool combinations. Scarves are 
such good projects for those of us with 
limited attention spans and a passion for 
lace. And they’ll be loved and used well. 

—Selma Miriam, Westport, CT 


Pins and needles 
I must comment on the letter from the 
lady who did not appreciate Mark Mahall’s 
“Safety-Pin Jacket” on the back cover of 
Threads No. 9. The day that issue arrived, 
I’'d come home for lunch, picked up my 
treasured copy of Threads, and raced back 
to work to share that jacket with a 
co-worker who appreciates art. We were 
both enthralled with the piece—it moved 
with its own life.. ..Thank you for 
publishing that article... . 

—Virginia de Souza, Detroit, MI 


Sunbonnet Sue 
Don’t you feel that the Balenciaga 
wedding gown shown in Threads, No. 11, 
page 25, is a sophisticated take-off 
on Sunbonnet Sue, the old patchwork 
quilt design? 

—Susan Grant, Northampton, MA 


Rugs are art 

I especially enjoyed the article in 

Threads, No. 12, page 30, that dealt with 
rug hooking. I, too, am a rug hooker and 
am delighted that a magazine of such high 
caliber is bringing this fiber-art form to 
the attention of its readers. For too long 
the beauty and joy of rug hooking have 
been Known only by those who practice 


























the art. I hope your article will 
encourage others to try their hand. 
—Virginia Kandel, Rahway, NJ 


More to fitting 
Alice Allen’s article on fitting (Threads, 
No. 12, page 71) was very good, but it was 
for people with a perfect body, and how 
many people have one? Most people have 
one hip and one shoulder higher. Kach 
side needs to be fit separately. Taking in 
or letting out evenly on both sides, 
especially on the skirt, will not always 
work. Also, dresses without waistline 
seams are for only afew people. You will 
never get a dress to hang straight if 
you have one hip higher than the other. 
Skirts must be adjusted at the top. Low 
shoulders with a pad or an adjustment 
pad are best. 

—Thelma Brick, West Branch, MI 


Multisize patterns 
...The multisize patterns that are 
widely available now have been a boon to 
most home sewers, I’m sure. But I’ve 
often wondered how to use the patterns so 
that you would still have each size 
intact in case of future alterations. The 
best solution I’ve found is to trace the 
pattern directly onto the fabric, using 
tracing paper and a wheel. This way the 
pattern is unharmed by the scissors, and 
you can take care of all your marking at 
the same time. The Saral transfer paper 
works beautifully, and if your fabric 
store doesn’t carry the larger boxed rolls, 
they are sometimes available in art- 
supply stores. 

—Colleen Clayton, Colorado Springs, CA 


No more loops 
Thread weaving (Threads, No. 8, page 61) 
has been my favorite method for creating 
textures on my Toyota 901 Knitting 
machine. When I started to weave, I 
followed the manual’s instructions of 
threading the weaving yarn through the 
upper-tension unit. Certain fibers would 
loop badly at the carriage edge. I tried 
adjusting my tension unit, but, alas, I 
still had the problem. So I took the yarn 
out of the upper-tension unit and 
placed the cone of the weaving yarn at my 
feet. I laid the yarn over patterned 
needles and did the tensioning with my 
hand. Now, no matter what yarn I use 
for the weaving thread, no loops. 
—Yolanda Donnelly, Lyons, KS 


The editors of Threads welcome your 
letters, whether comments or criticisms, 
questions or answers, advice or ideas. 
Letters accepted for publication may be 
edited for brevity and clarity. Please 

write to us at Box 355, Newtown, CT 06470. 
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Write for a free color brochure. 
and an Ashford Dealers list. 


CRYSTAL PALACE YARNS 
(A Division of Straw Into Gold) 
Dept. T7 


| 3006 San Pablo Ave. 
Berkeley, CA 94702 
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Swatches! 


Big 2" Swatches of 100% Cotton 
Make it Easy to Select & Order Fabric 


CROCCO COC CRATER TRALEE TEETER EATON TEETER 


YES! Please send me: 

[_] 150 solid color swatches and 
catalog for $2.00. 

[_] 350 calico & small print 
swatches and catalog for $4.00. 
[_] ALL 500 swatches and catalog 
for only $5.00! 

[_] Keepsake Quilting Supplies 
catalog of books, notions and 
unique fabric packs for $1.00. 
(Free with any swatch order.) 
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For a Complete Ultrasuede Home Sewing Guide, send 25¢ 
(no checks, please) and a stamped, self-addressed business-size 
envelope to: MARKS Ultrasuede Offer, P.O. Box 606Z, Ramsey, NJ 07446. 
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To narrow and to fagot 
What do the knitting instructions 
narrow and fagot mean, and how are they 
done? I’ve seen them in old patterns, 
e.g., “K1, narrow, pl” and “K2, fagot, k2.” 
—Hilda DelRoss, Middletown, RI 
Elizabeth Zimmermann and Meg 
Swansen reply: To narrow is an old way 
of saying to decrease. Knit 2 sts together 
(k2tog) or slip 1, knit 1, and pass the slipped 
stitch over (sll, k1, psso) (or work an SSK 
decrease). Either method eliminates 1 st. 
The k2tog decrease leans slightly to the 
right, the latter two decreases lean 
slightly to the left. 

Fagot is also now arare term in 
handknitting. It means to make a hole by 
a yarn over either before or after a 
decrease (k2tog or sl1, k1, psso). Lines of 
fagotting are sometimes used as 
decoration. They don’t cause increasing, 
because each yarn over is either preceded 
or followed by a decrease. For information 
on its possibilities, see pages 135 to 158 
of the indispensable Mary Thomas’s Book 
of Knitting Patterns (Dover, 1972). 


Fabric grain 
I’ve heard that having fabric on grain 
is important to garmentmaking. How can 
I determine if my fabric is on grain? If 
it is of f grain, how can I correct it? 
—Vicki Leavitt-Combs, Park City, UT 
Elizabeth A. Rhodes replies: Grain 
refers to the relative positions of the warp 
(lengthwise) threads and the filling 
(crosswise) threads in woven fabric. When 
these threads cross each other at right 
angles (90°), the fabric is on grain. When 
they cross at other than right angles, the 
fabric is off grain. Garments made from 
on-grain fabric hang and wear better 
because they don’t twist or pull when worn. 
To determine if a fabric is on grain, 
pull out one crosswise thread the width of 
the fabric; then cut across the fabric 
where you pulled the thread. The cut edge 
is the “torn” edge. Tearing the fabric 
will also work, as the fabric will tear on 
grain. But because tearing distorts the 
grain for 1 in. or so on either side of the 
tear, I pull a thread and then cut. Place 
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Warp and filling threads intersect at right 
angles: Selvage is parallel to table edge; 
torn edge is parallel to end. 
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the fabric flat on a rectangular table so 
one selvage edge is parallel to the 

table’s long edge. If the torn edge is 
parallel to the table’s end, the fabric is 
on grain. If it isn’t, the fabric is off grain. 
The degree to which the fabric is not 
parallel to the end indicates how much 
the fabric is off grain. 

Fabric can become off grain during 
weaving or, more commonly, during 
finishing. The filling (crosswise) threads 
usually have grain problems. Warp 
threads are held tautly on the loom 
during weaving and also have heavy 
selvage threads to help maintain 
stability. The filling threads, which are 
inserted during weaving, can be 
inserted at less than right angles, 
resulting in off-grain fabric. Later, 
during finishing, if one side of the fabric is 
pulled through the machinery faster 
than the other, off-grained “skew” cloth 
results. If the middle of the fabric lags 
behind the sides, “bow” cloth occurs. Both 
are shown in the top drawing above. 

Other grain problems can occur during 
printing. The weave of the fabric may be 
on grain, but the fabric may have been 
printed off grain. To determine if a fabric’s 
design is woven in or printed on, look at 
the reverse side. If the design is woven in, 
the colors will be nearly the same on 
the face and the reverse; a printed design 
will be lighter in color on the reverse. 
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To determine if a design has been 
printed on grain, check the torn edge to 
see if the printed design aligns with it 
(see bottom drawing above). If a linear 
design is printed off grain, the 
seamstress may follow the design lines 
and ignore the weave, resulting ina 
garment that twists and hangs crooked, or 
follow the grain of the weave and accept 
an unmatched design. In my opinion, not 
using the fabric at all is actually the 
only acceptable choice. 

The best solution is to inspect the fabric 
before purchase. If the grain is off a lot, 
don’t buy the fabric. There are methods 
of attempting to straighten grain, but 
none is very successful. One method is 
to stretch the fabric between the shorter 
opposing corners. This works best on 
short pieces—1 yd. to 142 yd. Dampening 
the fabric prior to pulling may help. 
Wools can be dampened and then forced 
into realignment with an iron. If the 
fabric is made from heat-sensitive fibers 
(as are most synthetics), the home sewer 
won't be able to realign the grain, because 
the fabric has been permanently “set” 
with levels of heat, steam, and pressure 
that are not reproducible at home. The 
fabric can neither be released from its 
position nor repositioned. 

Attempting to straighten grain often 
does more damage than good. Sometimes 
the yarns are realigned, but not to 
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ROTARY CUTTING SURFACE 


This surface is cornpesed of patented hi-impact ther- 

mopolymerstyrene composit suitable for many years of 
general purpose cutting. Gridced with exact one inch brokear- 
fine squares within two inch solid square lines. A 36” /IOOcm 
rule is Included on al gridded surfaces, The milk-whlte franstu- 
cent surface may 6e used with light-under for illumination 
when desired. Maximum blade life is achieved with all rotary 
cutters. }deal for cutting large dress pattems and other pur- 
poses requiring a large flat surface. 


SUGGESTED RETAIL: 
Size Plain GRID HD 
48" X 96" i er +20% 
50.95 +20% ook 
a Fe +20% i Composition Be eeneeerS 


+20% +408 iA © Will roll 
420% Grid Markings One side only, One Inch broken for storage 
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an necessary 


7. 5 4.20% 1/8" Increments. 
e Solar heat 


Reversibie Yes. Composit is solid. 
Roll for storage Yes, rok to large eae See Ife 
will not distort 


expectancy above 
Weight: 48 o7/1@ .O4C' 
THICKNESS: Warranty. Refund 30 days - Exchange pro- 
Reg: 40 mi. « HD: 60 mile XHD: 9O mil rate 5 years. 


i> 5 YEAR | 
, GUARANTEED 


*(Avaliable as custom cul only) 
Custom cutting available. Please Inqulis. 


TELEPHONE 
619-420-3490 
619-420-4002 
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Austrian Boiled Wool 
Liberty of London 
Viyella 


Send for our new 
swatch collection 
(cost refundable with order). 
Austrian Boiled Wool 
and dyed-to-match wool braid 
(20 colors) $4 
Liberty of London and 
of | Viyella Challis 
LUSSI, C (over 3 dozen paiterns) $4 


Dept. 1-9 
2508 D McMullen Booth Rd. Complete Set $6 


Clearwater, FL 34624 
1843) 799-0417 


WOGUE 7073 


(Visit our retail store In Northwood Plaza — 
20 min. west of Tarnpa Airport} 





"Topics boggle the mind. .truly worth the price...GET THIS BOOK!" 
--Aardvark Territorial Enterprise 
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THE Lt MPLET? oP 


OF 


by Robbie and Tony Fanning 
authors, THE COMPLETE BOOK OF MACHINE QUILTING 
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~ Robbie took the word ' sania: seriously: 283 p, 12 p of glorious color, 14 
chapters, 13 projects, 55 international artists, 5 appendices, supply list, 
bibliography, and a ridiculous sense of humor. 


Send $17.95 postpaid or send stamped addressed envelope for more details, 
including other books for sale. Meanwhile, hug your sewing machine. 


Fibar Designs, PO Box 2634-T, Menlo Park, CA 94026. 


® Our HANDSPUN yarns cannot be compared with the more readily available 
machine spun handknitting and handweaving yarns on the market. 

@ 100% Mohair & Mohair/Wool blends (no synthetics). 

@ 4 Varieties — 50 Colors. 

@ Sweater Kits and Patterns also available. 

@ Available in Skeins or on Cones. 

e AFFORDABLY priced. 
} @ Send $2.00 (refundable with first order) for sample card and price list to: 
FIBREWORKS STUDIO LTD. 
138 N. MAIN - LOWER LEVEL 
WEST BEND, WI. 53096 
(414) 338-6473 


Rep. & Dealer inquiries invited. 
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Good yarns deserve great colors 
. and your next project deserves 
both. Choose from over 300 colors 
ranging from soft, subtle shades to 
bold, vivid hues—in 2, 3 and 4-ply 
yarns of 100% wool, blends and 
natural or manmade fibers. 


To receive your new Heirloom 
color card, send $5.00 (which will be 
credited toward your first purchase) to: 


yarns for self-expression 
Dept. TH87 
Rochelle, IL 61068-0239 





right-angle relationships, and sometimes 
fabric returns to its original orientation 
after a day or so. 

Some grain problems occur after the 
garment has been worn, usually in areas 
of stress. The vertical and horizontal 
threads no longer intersect at right angles. 
The seamstress should think about how 
to maintain correct grain alignment 
throughout the life of the garment. The 
grain is more likely to shift during 
wear if the fabric has a low thread 
count (the number of threads per square 
inch) than if it has a closer weave, 
because the spaces between the threads 
allow for shifting. Yarns with low twist 
are also more vulnerable than those with 
higher twist. 

Cutting out the garment pieces so 
that the fabric’s crosswise grain runs 
vertically will result in more grain 
distortion than if the lengthwise grain 
runs vertically. The most stress is on 
the vertical threads at knees, elbows, and 
seats, and the stronger lengthwise 
(warp) threads are better able to withstand 
the stress. Cross-grain cutting usually 
works best for small pieces or when there 
is little difference in the strengths of 
the lengthwise and crosswise threads. 
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NEW ELECTRIC 

__TUFT HOOK NEEDLE 
WILL SPEED YOUR WORK 
GIVE YOU PROFESSIONAL 

LOOKING RESULTS! 





















FREE DETAILS. . 
“& MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


Even if you’ve never hooked a rug or 
wallhanging before, Rumpelstiltskin’s 
exclusive Electric Tuft Hook Needle 
can help make you an expert in hours 
... in fact, you can complete a beautiful rug in a 
single weekend! 


Complete, easy-to-follow instructions, and a free 
catalog of 46 different designs included with 
every needle. 

Reward yourself, personally or financially. Write 
for details of Rumpelstiltskin’s exclusive Electric 
Tuft Hook Needle today. 


SENO FOR FREE INFORMATION - NO OBLIGATION! 


Name 








Address ___ 





City 
Mail to: Rumpelstiltskin’s 
Rt. 1, Box 915, Hillsboro, OR 97124 






Underlinings also help stabilize fashion 
fabric because they receive the immediate 
stress from body movement. 


Zippers in knits, 
perfect ribs 
Two questions: How should a zipper be 
sewn toa knit garment? And, when 
knitting a sweater from the neck down, 
how should I work the ribbing? I never like 
the look of the ribbing or the way it fits. 
—Doris J. Green, Chevy Chase, MD 
Barbara Walker replies: A zipper 
should be sewn to a knit very carefully by 
hand. A knit garment has a lot of give, 
whereas a zipper tape has none, so the 
spacing of the knit fabric along the 
zipper tape must be precisely adjusted. 
Open the zipper and pin it to the 
garment with many pins. Be sure the 
knitting is neither stretched nor 
compressed and that corresponding sides 
match exactly. This is especially 
important if there are horizontal stripes or 
other patterns. Sew on the wrong side 
with small, close stitches. Catch just the 
backs of the knit stitches with the 
needle so the right side doesn’t dimple. 
Regarding a ribbing worked from the 
neck down, I assume you refer to a 


ARE YOU MISSING 
A QUILTER’S MOST 





eg VALUABLE TOOL? Fe 





sve |) Whether you're an accomplished quitter or 


= ae 
unTeRsae . | || just beginning, you're missing out on a 


quilter's most valuable tool — Quilter's 
Newsletter Magazine! Many quitters call it 
“the quilters bible” because it's everything 
they need for ideas and inspiration, for 
keeping on top of the world of quilts and 
quilting, and the perfect source for 
dozens of fresh, exciting new patterns. 

Each issue is like a giant quilt show, 

packed with glowing color photos of 50 

to 100 quilts, news, features, and more! 


HERE’ S WHAT YOU GET WHEN YOU SUBSCRIBE: 
¥ Crisp, clear instructions for 100-150 quilts, taking 
you from cutting right through final assembly! 
¥ Full-size, ready-to-go pattern pieces (no enlarging 
from grids) — many with custom quilting designs, too! 
¥ Quiltmaking lessons and workshops for all levels, 
whether you're a beginner or real “pro”! 
¥ 10 issues a year (more than any other quilt magazine) 
packed with photos, features, news, and lots more! 


FREE QUILT CATALOG & PATTERN! Get a catalog of sup- 
plies and patterns plus a bonus pattern FREE with your first issue! 


UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE: You'll be 
delighted or your Money back, no questions asked! 


VQuicTeR’S NEWSLETTER MAGAZINE 
Box 394, Dept. TH7K, 
Wheatridge, CO 80034-0394 
i My payment is enclosed for: 
QO) Full year (10 quilt-packed issues) with Catalog $14.95 
lo 1/2-yr. with Cat. $8.50 O Sample issue with Cat. $3.00 I 


J OExtra-Big Special 15th Anniversary Issue $3.95 ($1 p/h) | 
(U.S. funds only. In Canada, add $4/yr. additional postage.) 
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standard pattern such as kl, pl or k2, 
p2. To prevent a loose or bunchy ribbing, 
decrease the total number of stitches by 
10% just before starting the ribbing 
pattern. Space the decreases evenly 
around the sweater by working every 
9th st and 10th st together as one. Also, 
don’t bind off the ribbing too tightly, 

or the bound-off edge will become 

rigid. If necessary, when working the 
bind-off row, use a needle four or five 
sizes larger than the one you used for 
the rib. 

Sometimes the knit stitches in ribbing 
open up and look rather loose. To prevent 
this, knit into the back loops of the knit 
stitches on every right-side row (on every 
other round in circular knitting). 


About the answer people: Elizabeth Zim- 
mermann is the author of Knitting With- 
out Tears. Elizabeth A. Rhodes is the head 
of Human, Environmental and Consumer 
Resources at Eastern Michigan University 
in Ypsilanti; Barbara Walker is the author 
of Knitting from the Top and many other 
knitting books. 

Have a question of general interest about 
the fiber arts? Send it to Threads, Box 355, 
Newtown, CT 06470. 









WEAVERS’ 
WARFHOUSE 


1-800-345-YARN 


OR 
505-884-6044 
1780 MENAUL NE. ALB, N.M. 87107 
PRICE LIST 1987 


1/2 Burnt Cotton ... 2.64 ss. 0se us $ 2.75/b. 
| 4/2 Natural Cotton .............. $ 3.50/Ib. 
| 4/2 Burnt Cotton ............... $ 3.50/Ib. J 

4/2 Gray Cotton ................ $ 3.50/Ib. 

4/2 Tweed Cotton .............. $ 5.00/Ib. 

Spiral Cotton Novelty ........... $ 3.50/Ib. 

COouon SIUD 2s. cee se ee $ 5.75/Ib. 

Cotton/Flax Slub - Fine ......... $ 5.75/Ib. 

Cotton/Flax Slub ............... $ 5.75/Ib. 

Cotton/Rayon Slub ............. $ 9.25/Ib. 

Dyed Cotton/Rayon ............. $ 9.75/lb. 

SOASIOINGIl eas ee ee ee $24.00/Ib. 

Tie OK NOM ceuicre aces ees eae $19.00/Ib. 

12/2 Super Spun Silk ........... $46.00/lb. 

50/50 Silk/Wool Blend .......... $38.50/lb. 

Wool BOUGCIe ....6660.54sd se eins $16.75/Ib. 

Variegated Handspun ........... $30.00/Ib. 

B.S.W. (Approx. 40z. sk.) ....... $ 3.15/sk. | 

2-Ply WoolWarp ............... $ 9.75/Ib. 

Navajo Wool Warp .............. $ 9.75/Ib. 

Coarse Rug Wool (Irregular Lot) . $ 1.75/Ib. 

Colored Rug Wools (Mill Ends) .. $ 4.75/Ib. J 


Spinning, Fibers, Dyes and Discounted Equip- 
ment also available. 
For samples send $2.00, refundable with first } 


purchase. 
EC CEC CECCECCECCECCECCCC CECT 
SAVE TIME! SAVE TIME! | 


Place your order on our new toll-free line 
1-800-345-YARN 


YOUR AFFORDABLE YARN STORE 
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CHANGES 

in contemporary craft 

and design happen 

so quickly, you need 

| an up-to-the-minute 
th : periodical to keep 

, eo in touch. This is it. 
eer . The voice of modern 

Canadian craft... 


ONTARIO CRAFT quarterly, $12 per year 


X-LARGE 
60% woo! 


346 Dundas St. West 


roronto, Ontario MST 
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or artwork of your choice polyester tape _ 
@ One or more ink colors @ Ravel proof [] payment enclosed, make cheque payable to the Ontario Crafts Council 
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can be printed on back in small quantities ) billmy (J VISA (] Mastercard #__.___ expiry date 
SEND $1.00 FOR OUR CUSTOM LABEL SAMPLE KIT. —— 
CALL OR WRITE FOR PRICE 
& ORDERING INFORMATION. pagieee apt # 
postal code 
STERLING Dept. CL685A - P.O. Box 110 { ] Please also send me information on the Ontario Crafts Council 
Winsted, Connecticut 06098 = = 
NAME TAPE COMPANY (203) 379-5142 Or call for subscriptions: (416) 977-3551 
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Knitting Yarns 
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Phone Nat. 1-800-433-8859 FL 1-800-433-8857 
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P. O. Box 13466 
Tallahassee, FL 32317 


Tips 


A floss-organizing system 
Here’s a system for organizing 
embroidery floss that works beautifully 
for me. I cut thin cardboard (manila file 
folders are perfect) into 14-in. x 5-in. 
pieces. I punch a %-in. hole about 1 in. 
from each end, then make a cut to each 
hole, as shown below. 

I write the color number from the 
paper band around the skein on the 
cardboard piece, then wind the floss 
onto the cardboard. I keep my thumb 
under the floss as I am winding so that 
the yarn isn’t wound tight enough to bend 
the cardboard. Now I never worry about 
losing the bands, and I always know 
exactly what colors I have. 

I keep the cards in a 7-in. square 
Ziploc bag. I like to organize my floss by 
number instead of by color. I stick a 
label with the number range (500-550, 
etc.) onto the bag and then punch a 
hole in the corner. To Keep the bags in 
numerical sequence, I store them ona 
6-in.-diameter ring, as in the drawing 
below. I made my ring from a wire coat 
hanger, with hooks on each end for 
closing it and hanging it up out of the 
way whenever a project is completed. I 
have 25 Ziploc bags on the ring, with 
about 400 colors of floss under control 
and visible at all times. 

There is seldom any need to remove a 
bag from the ring. Instead, I simply 
remove the colors I need and later 
return them to the appropriate bags. For a 
long-term project, however, I sometimes 
rewind all the numbered colors that I 
need onto a single large card and 
relabel them with the color codes used 
in the project. 

—Art Salemme, Riverdale, MD 
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Marking and sewing 
iirtomie shapes on knits 
I recently made some soft toys out of 
knit fabric. The pattern involved lots of 
small curves. Instead of trying to trace 
onto the stretchy fabric or sew inside a 
narrow, twisting seam allowance, I 
pinned the pattern, without seam 
allowances, onto two rectangles of the 
knit fabric just large enough for the 
pattern. I then stitched around the 
pattern, as close as possible to it, leaving 
an opening for turning and stuffing. 
Only after stitching did I cut around the 
pattern, leaving about a 4-in. seam 
allowance and clipping and trimming 
where needed. I was able to make 
several identical toys, with no awkward 
stretching or distortion of the fabric. 
—Frances Belcher, Catlettsburg, KY 


arking pens reborn 
Here’s a tip to extend the life of a water- 
soluble fabric pen: When it goes dry, pop 
off the blunt end, put six or seven drops 
of rubbing alcohol into the barrel, and shake. 
—Tenley Alaimo, Endicott, NY 


Machine-knitting with 
no loose ends 
When I’m machine-knitting a design 
that requires color changing, I get rid of 
the cut ends by looping, or E-wrapping, 
them around several needles on the next 
two or three rows. This locks in the 
ends, which don’t show on the right side 
and which can be clipped away. 

—Barbara Flett, Princeton, BC, Canada 


Starting and ending yarns 
The way I join in a new skein of the 

same color yarn when [’m knitting or 
crocheting makes a nearly invisible 

join. It’s especially helpful with a single 
yarn that can’t be spliced. I knit until 

3 in. or 4 in. remain of the old yarn. I 

lay the new yarn against the wrong side of 
my work, next to the last stitch I knit, 
leaving a 2-in. to 3-in. end. Now, doubling 
the yarns of the old and new skeins 
together, I knit three or four stitches, then 
continue knitting on with only the new 
yarn. Later, weaving the ends into the 
back of the work will secure the join 
permanently. In this way, the join can be 
made anywhere along the row because 

the doubled stitches will settle invisibly 
into the work, leaving a completely 
smooth and attractive surface. 

I break the ends of natural-fiber yarns 
instead of cutting them. This produces a 
frayed end, and the individual fibers 
will interlock with the fibers of the fabric 
when the ends are later woven into the 
wrong side of the piece. 

—Charlene Rose, Marble Mt., WA 
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Rotary rags for rugs 

Rag rugs will fray less and last longer if 
the strips used in the weaving are cut on 
the bias, i.e., diagonally across the 

weave of the material. Since bias-cut cloth 
doesn’t ravel, the weaving proceeds 
unencumbered by tangled threads caught 
in the warp, and the pliable cloth strips, 
which tend to roll into tubes, hug the 
warp threads and pack down to make a 
firm, thickly woven fabric. 

To produce a long strip of cloth that is 
nearly a true bias, first cut the material 
into a circle. Cut the strip in a spiral 
fashion, ending at the center, and clip the 
inside edge of the curve as the 
circumference decreases in size, as Shown 
in the drawing above. 

The resulting ribbon of material will 
be a bit wavy, but it will not ravel, and the 
weaving will have a textured surface. 

The two methods of strip preparation can 
be combined in one rug to produce 
contrasts in the surface quality. 

—Carol Clivio, Dora, MO 


Tailors’ pressing tools 

Two traditional tailoring notions that 
most tailors make for themselves are a 
dauber for dampening limited areas, 

like seams, and a sleeve pad, which slips 
into awkward places to simplify pressing. 

A dauber is a strip of soft or medium 
woolen cloth about 3% in. wide, and long 
enough to roll tightly into a cylinder 
about 1 in. thick. The long edges should 
be unfinished. After rolling it up, whip 
the dauber closed with a sirong thread. 
One dauber should last you a lifetime, 
and it will get better (and more ragged 
looking) with use. Simply dip it into 
water and wipe it along the area you want 
to press. (There’s a photo of a nice old 
one on page 43 of Threads #10.) 

Pressing pads of various shapes can 
be made to augment the press buck, the 
tailor’s primary pressing aid. The one I 

(continued on page 13) 
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TWO NEW BOOKS 


from Ruth Seeley-Scheel 


yj F Udderly 


\ Inviting 


A book of original 
Holstein designs to use 
for multiple art/apparel 
applications with a wee bit 
of whimsey...and.. 


Art-lo-Wear 


A book of 12 sophisticated flower 
designs to machine-applique. 

@ Each 81/2 x 11’’ book 
includes full-size patterns with 
complete instructions. 

To order, send $4.95 plus $1.00 
postage for each book (Wisconsin 
residents add 5% tax), with your 
name and address to: 

Ruth Seeley-Scheel 

c/o The Laughing Goose 
Dept. T 

21481 W. Oakcrest Drive 
New Berlin, Wi 53146 
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Personalized Quality LABELS 


Printed in Black with Red Border on White Cotton. 
TO SEW INTO THE LOVELY THINGS YOU MAKE 
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Actual Size 2 2° x 1 1/16 
Prices 40/$5.75 - 70/$7.75 - 100/$9.75 


(prices are for onename and one style only) 


N A M E TAPES for Schoois, Camps or Homes 
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% pBOBBY SMIT nfs 100 Name Tapes $4.00 
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PET Ore, 200 Name Tapes $6.00 
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Please enclose self-addressed stamped envelope 
(2 postage stamps for 70 or more labels) 


Enclose check or MO. 
Canadian residents, enclose M.O. in U.S. funds 


IDENT-IFY LABEL CORP. Dept. 61 
P.O. Box 204, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 11214 


October/November 1987 
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TOLL FREE WC 1-0 d68-0035 
© EAMSAS (913) 649-0003 
Yarn: Fleur De oe is 

Fiber Com 


LARGEST STOCK - LOWEST PRICES 
CALL TOLL FREE 


SILKS sample deposit 
Raw Silk Noil, 22 colors ............... .80 
China Silk. 8mm, 25 colors ............ .80 
Crepe de Chine, 25colors............. .80 
Charmeuse, 18 colors ................. .80 
Taffeta, 14 CGIOIS <..ec eek te cei cc ven ees .80 
Silk Organza, 5colors................. .30 
Chinese Dupionni, 16 colors .......... .80 
Thai Silk, dress wt., 20 colors.......... .80 
Shantung Silk, 20 colors 

Korean Double Crepe................. 30 
Silk Matelasse, 10 colors ............. .60 
Peau de Soie, 4 ce@lors ................ .40 


THIS IS A PARTIAL LISTING OF OUR FABRICS - WE HAVE MANY MORE TO CHOOSE FROM! 


sample deposit 
Silk Noll Jacquard, 6 colors 1.60 
Silk/Cotton Velvet, 3 colors............ .80 
Crepe Georgette, 5 colors............. .60 
Satin Jacquards, 5 patterns, 35 colors. 1.60 
Printed Crepe de Chine, 20 prints...... .80 
Printed Jacquards, 25 prints 
Whites & Naturals, 25 selections 
LINEN 
Linen/Cotton, 4 colors ................ : 
Brazilian Linen, 4colors.............. : 
WOOL 
Wool Gabardine, 10 colors............ 2 


We also carry - Blouses, Lingerie, Scarves, Gift Items and much more! 


“COMPLETE SAMPLE SET $20 [_] 
Over 600 Samples! $20 Deposit - $18 refundable if returned within 30 days, PLUS | 
will receive a FREE SILK SCARF with this coupon and my sample order. 


RAH HAHRA AAR AHA AHA RAHA HAHAHAHA KR AHHH AHHH HAKR AHHH AHHH AHHH AHA HEE 


*SILK FABRIC CLUB $10 |_| 
$10.00 1 year Membership. I'll receive 3 unscheduled mailing of samples 
throughout the year of the newest arvivals and latest closeouts. 


FREE BROCHURE 


THAI SILKS, 252 (T) State St., Los Altos, CA 94022, (415) 948-8611 
Out of State (800) 722-SILK, In California (800) 221-SILK 
Specials for stores, artists, dressmakers 
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__ terns that used to be too difficult, too time 

~ consuming, flow with marvelous ease and 
- speed. In fact, the Bernina 1130 almost 
sews for you! The computer brain sug- 





gests which presser foot to use. Which 


Stitch length and width are best. Why, this 
machine even remembers every detail of 
your last stitch, as you stop to change 
functions. Makes identical buttonholes in 
a series, too. Automatically! 

And, for a limited time, the Bernina 1130 
now comes with this Ultimate Offer: a free 
203 Overlock plus 6 cones of free thread! 
Take the certificate on the next page to 
your participating Bernina dealer between 
September 1 and December 24, 1987! 


oped Much Better" 


Sees ot ‘Amaia, Inc., 

534 W. Chestnut, Hinsdale, IL 60521 
(312) 654-4136 

Check the Yellow Pages for your 
nearest Bernina dealer. 

This offer is exclusive of trade-ins, discounts or any 
other offers. 


ULTIMATE BERNINA 
ULTIMATE OFFER 


a oe nt 
~ Suddenly, the impossible is possible! Pat- se eens aaa 

B00 000) 
__ BERNINA & 30 .. 






Wa rage 
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Tips 





find most useful is about 13 in. long 
and tapers from 6 in. wide at one end to 
4% in. wide at the other. The ends 
should be rounded. Cut enough layers of 
an old woolen blanket in this shape to 
make about a %4-in. stack. Fasten the 
layers loosely together with a few stab 
stitches, and cover the whole thing in a 
smooth cotton or heavy lining rayon. 
This is a big help for pressing sleeve 
heads, sleeve hems, and elbow seams. 
—Stanley Hostek, Seattle, WA 


Getting a handle 

on sewing details 

I always had trouble edgestitching shirt 
collars on my zigzag machine. When I got 
to the point of the collar and turned the 
work to sew the long edge, the needle 
would push the point down into the slot 
in the throat plate or pull it up into the 
slot in the presser foot. It was also hard 
to guide the collar for neat stitching 
because there wasn’t much fabric for 
my fingers or the feed dogs to grasp. 

I solve this problem by slipping a 
piece of paper (from a small note pad) 
under the collar about 1 in. before 
reaching the point. I sew through the 
fabric and the paper, using the paper as 


a handle to help guide the stitching. 
The paper tears away easily after 
stitching. This works for all pointed 
construction details, such as cuffs, 
sashes, belts, and lapels. 

—D. Self, Aurora, CO 


Signing your sweaters 
Surface embroidery is an elegant and 
distinctive way to label knitwear or 
embellish the outside. I sign my 
sweaters by writing my name on a piece of 
cross-stitch canvas or organdy, basting 
this canvas to the finished knit, and then 
working over my signature in chain- 
stitch, just catching the surface of the 
knit through the canvas. When the 
embroidery is done, I trim away the 
canvas, slipping out the last threads 
with a tweezers. Cotton floss gives a subtle 
effect, but silk buttonhole twist stands 
out a bit more. The chain stitch moves 
easily with the knit fabric. 

—Jane F. Jull, Friday Harbor, WA 


Ribbing on 

single-pointed needles 

Despite all the interest in circular 
needles and round knitting these days, I 
still like to use two needles and knit 


back and forth. Here’s my method for 
knitting ribbing around armholes and 
necklines with single-pointed needles. 
After front and back are complete, I 
sew one shoulder seam. Starting at one 
side-seam end of that armhole, I divide 
the armhole into four sections, two on 
each side of the shoulder seam. This 
simplifies distributing the required 
number of stitches evenly across it. I 
pick up the stitches and knit on the 
ribbing I want, then bind off and sew up 
that side seam, along with the ribbing. 
Dividing the neckline in the same 
way, I pick up the stitches I need, starting 
at one side of the open shoulder and 
ending on the other side. I work the 
ribbing back and forth, bind off, and 
sew the shoulder and neckband together. 
I pick up the stitches on the second 
armhole the same way as on the first. Then I 
sew that side seam and ribbing together. 
—Genevieve Smolik, Parma Heights, OH 


Our Tips column is a forum for readers 
to share their ways of working and their 
sources for hard-to-find tools and 
materials. We'll pay $25 for each item 
we publish. Send your tip to Threads, 
Box 355, Newtown, CT 06470. 
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FREE BERNETTE’ 203 OVERLOCK snirtats 


plus 6 cones of MetroLock thread 


Here’s everything you need to sew with greater speed and 
imagination—at unimaginable savings! The computerized Bernina 
1130 Electronic lets your creativity flow with wonderful ease. 

Our Bernette 203 Overlock adds the professional touch to every- 
thing you sew; cut, seam and neaten in one swift operation! And, 
while supplies last, six 1,250-meter (1,367-yard) spools of Swiss 
quality MetroLock thread are yours free! 

It's the ultimate sewing package—and it’s all yours for the 
price of the 1130 alone. Take this certificate to your partici- 


pating Bernina Dealer today! 


FREE 
BERNETTE 
OVERLOCK 

($699 Retail 
Value) 


Offer good Sept. 1, 1987 through Dec. 24, 1987 or while supplies last. 
This offer is exclusive of trade-ins, discounts or any other offers. 





FREE 
METROLOCK 
THREAD 
. ($25 Retail 

‘“ Value) 
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“Misumena Eliipsoides,” by Francoise Barnes, from Quilt: National ’87. Machine-pieced by 
Barnes and Bill Smith, hand-pieced by Barnes, hand-quilted by Susan Hershber ger. Cotton, cot- 
ton bleruls, silk, polyester batting, 88 in. x 88 in. (Photo by Brian Blauser) 


Quilt National on tour 
Quilt National, the biennial show of 
contemporary quiltmaking, produced by 
The Dairy Barn Southeastern Ohio 
Cultural Arts Center, is on world tour. Is it 
worth seeing? Definitely. Jurors Jan 
Myers, Gerhardt Knodcl, and Penny 
McMorris reviewed 915 slides to select 
89 pieces, and the show is breathtaking. 
Fifty pieces will be at the Textile 
Museum in Washington, D.C., through 
Sept. 27, then at the American Craft 
Museum in New York City, Oct. 30, 1987- 
Jan. 10, 1988. Through June 1988 the 
show will travel in Japan. Then it wiJl be 
in Atlanta, GA (July-Sept.), Kutztown, 
PA (Sept. 21-Oct. 31), Wilmington, DE 
(Nov. 18-Jan. 8, 1989), and Elyria, OH 
(Mar. 1-Apr. 15). Dates are tentative; 
contact Hilary Fletcher at the Dairy 
Barn (614-592-4981) to verify. Judge for 
yourself by taking a look at the catalog, 
Fiber Expressions: The Contemporary 
Quut, available from the Dairy Barn, 
Box 747, Athens, OH 45701, for $12.95 
plus $3 shipping (Ohio residents add 
14% tax), or see the show in person. 
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Gadgets 
for machine knitters 
If you're a machine knitter who enjoys 
hand-manipulated techniques, chances 
are you're always on the lookout for 
tools that will make tasks easier or faster. 
Three of my favorites are not available 
through any of the major companies and 
must be ordered from the manufacturers. 

The Jolie Unicorn is probably the best 
tool for picking up and rehanging stitches. 
If you’ve tried using trims, edgings, or 
woven fabrics with your knitting (see 
Threads, No. 7, page 37), you'll love it! 
It’s similar to an eyelet transfer tool. The 
pointed tip is grooved and bent so it 
slips right into the tightest places and 
then allows you to hang the stitch on 
the machine. The stcel tip is set ina 
smooth, hardwood handle and is available 
for standard machines ($7.60, includes 
shipping and handling) and bulky-gauge 
machines ($8.60). To order, contact: Jolie 
Custom Textiles, 797 Mt. Alto Rd. S.W., 
Rome, GA 30161; (404) 291-0851. 

Back in the dark ages of knitting 
machines, when ribbers weren’t what they 


are today, many machines had a double- 
latch tool for quickly latching up two 
stitches at once. Even if you have a 
ribber, the tool is handy for latching up 
side cables and lace and performing other 
hand manipulations where the ribber would 
be in the way or not in use. And if you 
don’t have a ribber, this tool will make ita 
lot more practical to latch up entire 
ribbings. It’s available in standard or bulky 
gauge from Needle Nuts, 22 Jefferson St., 
Brookville, OH 45309; (513) 833-5490. 

Passap and Superba (White) machine 
owners can buy stitch holders from 
their local dealers, but the only source 
for owners of Japanese machines is 
Knit-O-Rama, 1647 Haslett Rd., Haslett, 
MI 48840; (517) 339-0800. Stitch holders 
look like multistitch eyelet transfer 
tools with removable safety covers. They 
come in four lengths for standard gauge 
(16/24/40/70 sts) and two lengths for 
bulky (24/36 sts). You’ll wonder how 
you ever worked pockets, socks, or mittens 
without one. With this tool you can 
remove one side of a neckline from the 
machine while you knit the other 
without fuzzing or marking the yarn, 
make full-fashion skirt decreases 20 sts 
from the edge, and move whole groups of 
stitches for diagonal cables. 

One more thing. Most pattern collections 
don’t pay much attention to hand- 
manipulated techniques. Zippy 90— 

Knit & Learn, Vols. 1 & 2 (volumes 3 & 4 
have just come out), were published in 
England by Knitmaster specifically for the 
Zippy, a basic, nonselective single-bed 
machine. If you own a Singer/Studio 
Hobby Knitter, a Light Knitter, a Bond, 

or even a more sophisticated machine, 
these books will inspire you and help 

you to knit some great-looking sweaters. 
For a free catalog describing them and 
other machine-knitting books, contact The 
Knitting Machine Bookshelf, Box 746, 
Englewood, NJ 07631; (201) 568-3369. 


By Susan Guaghiumi. Susan is a 
knittang-machine consultant for Singer. 


Aid to Artisans 

An Afghan woman who, along with 
millions of others, has fled from her war- 
torn homeland to Pakistan, carts water 
for miles, scrounges for wood, keeps a 
mud hut clean, and cares for children. 

In her spare time she embroiders. 

There is little market in Pakistan for 
the handwork of these women. Last year, 
Save the Children, working under a 
grant from the United Nations High 
Commission for Refugees (UNHCR), 
asked Aid to Artisans (ATA) to help sell 
the needlework. For 12 years, ATA, a 
nonprofit organization, has been 
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encouraging the making and marketing 
of the work of needy craftspeople and 
craft communities in the U.S. and 
developing countries. 

Building on the traditions and skills 
of the Afghan refugees in Pakistan, ATA 
provided design and marketing advice. 
US. designers adapted the colorful Afghan 
embroidery to products—such as purses, 
ornaments, and evening scarves—that can 
be sold in the U.S. to customers who 
value the intricate craftsmanship. Mary 
Garland, one of 15 designers, carried 
designs, colorways, and samples to the 
refugee camps, then spent several 
months organizing the women. ATA 
workers also established standards, set 
goals, and met import/export regulations. 
The designers’ expertise paid off in 
much-needed income for the refugees. As 
Nassrine Curtis, of Save the Children in 
Pakistan and an Afghan, says, “Because of 
Aid to Artisans, the light is coming back 
to the eyes of Afghan women.” 

ATA found that the Afghan women 
would change their colors or designs, but 
never both. No two articles were ever 
the same. While the women’s independence 
as embroiderers was frustrating to those 
trying to provide a “market link,” ATA 
realized that its greatest opportunity 
might be to help the Afghan culture— 
threatened by war and displacement—to 
survive. Designers modified their 
specifications, with beautiful results. 
This Christmas, Save the Children will 
sell the handcrafts through its catalogs 
and stores. 

ATA, always seeking ways to help 
craftspeople become self-sufficient, 
recently helped knitters in Nepal, where 
families suffered from the cold because 
cheap sweaters weren't available. Although 
the local knitters produce high-fashion 
sweaters for tourists, they must pay for 
imported utilitarian sweaters. As the 
result of a grant from ATA, a sweater- 
making cooperative in the village of 
Dhulikhel will be providing income and 
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luchistan in southwestern Pakistan. (Photo by 
Elizabeth Neuens Chwander) 
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Women working in a UNHCR program in Ba- 


employment to villagers, as well as 
sturdy, warm, and reasonably priced 
garments to thousands of Nepalese. In 
Somalia, the challenge is to find an export 
use for the fine cotton Benadir cloth, 
woven on a narrow pit loom. 

For more information about ATA, and 
to receive their biannual newsletter, write 
to Clare B. Smith, Aid to Artisans, Inc., 
80 Mountain Spring Rd., Farmington, 

CT 06032. To order Afghan Christmas 
ornaments or obtain a catalog, write 
to Save the Children, 54 Wilton Rd., 
Box 950, Westport, CT 06881. 


By Mally Cox-Chapman, who is a free- 
lance writer in Hartford, CT. 


The fine art of 
collecting baskets 
Bazaar stalls piled high with woven 
containers of every imaginable style, size, 
and material are an irresistible 
temptation to even the most casual basket 
enthusiast. For the collector, a 
basketmaker’s stall is a woven 
encyclopedia of basket designs and 
technique, as well as a survey of regional 
innovations and traditions. The Wadsworth 
Atheneum’s exhibition Baskets from Five 
Continents celebrates the craft of basket 
weaving and the collector. Superbly 
crafted and designed baskets from 
China, Japan, the South Pacific, Peru, and 
the U.S. effectively demonstrate the 
universality of this craft and many of the 
fine points of basket connoisseurship. 

Since the late 19th century, baskets 
have been eagerly collected and 
catalogued. For a serious collector like 
Constance Mead, whose collection forms 
the exhibition’s nucleus, holidays 
abroad and at home provided many 
opportunities for her to examine and 
buy basketry items. Mead, of New London, 
CT, had a discriminating eye for unique 
design interpretations woven with 
traditional techniques and an acute 
appreciation for well-crafted objects. The 
Mead Collection reveals a basket lover’s 
fascination with pattern and design and a 
connoisseur’s awareness of the 
aesthetic and historic value of these 
traditionally functional objects. 

Basket weaving is one of the oldest 


forms of fiber manipulation. Paleolithic 


hunter-gatherers wove large baskets as 
storage containers for wild grains. Though 
none of the organic materials have 
survived, impressions left on clay 
fragments have recorded the basket’s 
woven structure and design. In studying 
this archaeological data, textile 
historians have discovered that basket- 
construction techniques have changed 
little. The most often used weaving 


techniques, with regional variations, 
include coiling, plaiting, twining, and 
wickerwork. The construction method, 
fineness of weave, and variety of natural 
materials were adapted to the weaver’s 
needs and the basket’s ultimate function. 

A wide variety of natural materials 
has been used for basKets: barks, vines, 
roots, splints, and whole plant leaves. 
Cane, reed, bamboo, and rattan (native to 
Asia and the South Pacific) can be 
woven whole as they come from the plant 
or split into thin strips for fine 
manipulation. Native Americans made use 
of cornhusk, willow, native grasses, and 
other plant materials. 

The variety of forms produced with 
these natural materials was limited only 
by the basketmaker’s imagination and 
skill. The weaver was often also the 
consumer of the product, and one of the 
most interesting aspects of basket 
collecting is ascertaining the specific 
function for which a basket was woven. 

These unique woven items are more 
than just masterpieces of practical design; 
they are historical documents. Beyond 
what they tell the collector or museum 
visitor about the aesthetic and artistic 
traditions of a culture, baskets provide 
important information about the people 
who produced and used them. Often 
incorporated into design motifs are the 
society’s religious, social, and cultural 
symbols. In this way, the basket walls 
are storyboards recording tribal legends 
and folk tales. Physical characteristics 
of the land and natural occurrences are 
often recorded in the basket designs of 
tribal societies. 

Collectors have created a dramatic 
impact on the craft of basket weaving with 
their interest in contemporary basket 
production. Because of the increasing 
popularity of basket collecting and the 
growing number of permanent museum 
collections, fewer fine old baskets are 
available for sale to private collectors. One 
consequence of this is active interest in 
the production and acquisition of new 
baskets from contemporary weavers. 

Often during these last few years, a 
new basket by a well-known contemporary 
weaver may bring more at auction than 
an antique basket. Modern basket weavers, 
aware of both the aesthetic qualities of 
baskets and the market, are now producing 
large numbers of baskets specifically for 
museum exhibition and collection. 

Modern fiber artists have redefined 
basketry in such a way that the resulting 
product reflects its traditional heritage 
in its construction technique, but not in 
its traditional function as a woven 
container. Once utilitarian objects 
expressed in aesthetic terms, 
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enjoy working with their hands. But 
creating a cottage industry alone or 
through a business association, such as 

a cooperative or company, isn’t easy. This 
group, mainly women, has to make real 
ends meet, preferably with enough slack 
to tie a Knot to hold the ends together. 

Today, cottage industry must compete 
in both domestic and global markets. 
Making a living from farm-fiber handcrafts 
requires a dependable, well-managed land 
base, good animal husbandry and crop 
production, reliable tools and fine 
technical accomplishment, excellent 
marketing techniques, and fair pricing-- 
and the answers to some questions. 

To what extent do children and spouses 
participate in cottage industry, and how? 
If the business of making and marketing 
is also the business of educating, how will 
4-H, schools, guilds, labor unions, 
businesses, and government be informed 
and advised as to reasons to support 
cottage industries? Is diversification 
required for, or antithetical to, success? 
What of precious-fiber crops? We once 
grew flax and indigo commercially. 

Where are they now? What of king cotton? 





This twined berry basket was made in the late 19th century by a basketmaker from the North- 
west Coast Tlingit tribe. Woven from roots with a three-strand twining technique, it is decorat- 
ed uith bands of wave pattern worked in rich reds, brouns, and yellow tones. The pattern is 
called ga la ku, or “wave.” It is a particularly fine example of the baskets produced for sale to 
visitors to the Northwest Coast and Alaska. Size: 742 in. wide x 742 in. high. Mead Collection, 
1918. (Photo courtesy of Wadsworth Atheneum) 


contemporary baskets are often aesthetic 
objects expressed in utilitarian forms. 
Many are constructed with traditional 
techniques and materials, but many 

also incorporate a mixed-media approach 
to design. Contemporary basket weavers 
have introduced modern materials, such 
as plastics, metal fibers, man-made 
fibers, and molded papers. 

Baskets may be studied and collected 
from many perspectives, with a focus on a 
particular weaving technique, a tribal 
culture, or an area of the world. Or, as in 
the case of the Mead Collection, a 
collection may concentrate on the most 
superbly crafted examples from many 
countries. Whether or not they were 
created as functional items, baskets 
have become of increasing interest to art 
and textile historians over the last few 
years. It’s likely that interest will 
continue to grow, in scholarly research 
on the subject and in an increasing 
number of museum exhibitions that 
focus on what traditionally have been 
seen as utilitarian craft objects. 


By Sandra W. Bowers, a textile 

historian. She catalogued the Asian, 
African, and South Pacific baskets in 

the Baskets from Five Continents 
exhibition, at the Atheneum in Hartford, 
CT, from Oct. 4, 1987 to Jan. 4, 1988. She 
is a textile caretaker at the Fogg Art 
Museum at Harvard University and a 
graduate student in art history at The 
University of Massachusetts at Amherst. 
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Precious fibers congress 
The Precious Fibers Foundation of 
Berea, KY, sponsored the first Fibers 
Cottage Industry Congress on May 27-29. 
Many of the 350 participants raise wool- 
bearing animals, but I also met wool- 
handcraft producers: knitters, felters, 
weavers, dyers, and spinners. All share 
the need to be financially and commercially 
successful. The intention, energy, and 
ability are there. The question is: How? 
Overall, the congress was not 
discouraging. The faculty included cottage- 
industry models: The keynote speaker was 
weaver and spinner Alan Fannin. Paula 
Simmons was marketing her husband 
Patrick Green’s wool-processing machinery. 
Leslie Samson, of Brantford, ON, with her 
Missouri partner, writer Sharon Kilfoyle, 
lectured on and demonstrated the care 
and handling of rabbits. Mohair expert and 
author Sue Drummond and business 
counselor, writer, and lecturer Constance 
H. Lagan, among others, presented 
various aspects of cottage industry. 
Along with talks on animal care and 
breeding; aspects of business and 
marketing; and textile-production 
materials, techniques, and design, there 
were demonstrations of soapmaking, 
felting, and other activities, a small trade 
show, and, as a finale, an exotic animal 
auction—the male llama went for $950. 
It’s important to bring like-minded 
people together to share ideas and energy. 
Good relationships inform good business. 
At the congress, I was among people who 








The market for raw precious fibers is 
still weak in North America. Creating 
markets for finished products could be 
the subject for an educational campaign. 
Could there be a silk industry here? The 
USSR, which has climates analagous to 
ours, is the fourth largest silk producer. 
As for sheep and wool, why aren’t we 
encouraging shepherding where our 
climate is similar to that of New Zealand 
(where sheep farming and wool 
production are dominant industries), in 
addition to improving breeds adaptable 
to other climates? If covering sheep to 
protect them from dirt and vegetation 
keeps wool cleaner, and therefore makes 
it cheaper to process, as some say, why 
don’t government, private growers, and 
agricultural colleges provide hard 
evidence on why and how to do it right? 
Much more dialogue is needed between 
professionals, would-be professionals, and 
determined amateurs. Bringing people 
together is essential to creating a sense of 
common intention and the means to 
achieve it. I came away from the congress 
feeling challenged and changed, and 
that’s a good space for new things to 
happen in. 


By Ruth-Claire Marcus, of Huntington 
Station, NY. Videotapes of several classes 
from the ’87 congress are available for 
$39.95. For more information about them 
or next year’s congress (at the Unversity 
of Missouri, June 2-4, 1988), contact Alan 
DuVernay, Precious Fibers Foundation, 
Box 511, Berea, KY 40403. 
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What kind of wool is it? 
Around 3300 B.C., along the river banks 
of Mesopotamia, the rise of the first 
Sumerian cities was accelerated by a 
strong wool economy. Although woolen 
textile production was a common home 
industry throughout the Near East during 
that period, Sumer’s produce in particular 
was preferred and in great demand. 
Throughout history, the finest wools 
have always been highly prized, but 
appreciation of them disappeared with 
the mechanization of the Industrial 
Revolution. Mass production made 
prices more affordable, but industrialized 
processing greatly reduced the range of 
available wool types and their quality. 
The wool industry blurred 
discrimination between fibers for differing 
furnishings or garment needs and 
between poorer or better qualities. Today, 
the major U.S. sheep growers for 
industry still shun the topic of wool 
discrimination. They have even pressed 
the federal government to rewrite the 
Wool Incentive Program, funded by 
tariffs on imported wools, so as not to 
include support for U.S. growers of 
smaller flocks of premium-quality wools. 
Pricing handspinners out of business 
impedes the public from learning about 
the wonderful qualities of the better 
preindustrialized wools. But the American 
craft world itself maintains a similar 
prejudice. Although fiber work is the craft 
practiced by most craftspeople, craft 
galleries usually turn it away without 
review, particularly if it is woolen, 
because they can't sell it as easily as other 
work. And, whereas exhibitions always 
properly describe what kind of wood is 
used in fine furniture, wool specifics are 
never found in labels or catalogs, although 
wool variations are just as significant. 
Fortunately, public concern for quality 
is rekindling an interest in the important 
qualities of fiber work. In some cases, 
for example, Oriental-carpet galleries and 
luxury textile brokers are now focusing 
on woolen work that craft and art galleries 
overlook. Craftspeople should respond 





Sheep from Sammen Sheep Farm in Hen- 
ning, MN. (Photo by Stanley Bulbach) 
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to this new interest by emphasizing wool 
information germane to their work. 

The essence of all craft work is the 
combination of the intimate knowledge of 
the trained human hand with the unique 
qualities of the select materials worked. It 
is the manipulation of the right material 
into a well-made, well-finished piece. 
Anything less is not good craft. Thus, 
for good craftsmanship, for good business, 
as well as for personal creative 
satisfaction, it is paramount to focus on 
the materials. And if this be wool, then 
always ask, “What kind of wool is it?” 





By Stanley Bulbach, a carpetmaker in 
New York City. He writes about choosing 
fleece for handspinning on page 56. 


The fuzzy politics of wool 
Small wool producers have had a hard 
time of it, but they’re gaining ground. In 
1954, Congress passed the first Wool Act, 
legislation that authorized federal support 
to American wool producers to 

encourage the production of more and 
better-quality domestic wool in order to 
reduce our dependence on imports. The 
act was implemented through the so- 
called wool-incentive program, under 
which payments were made to 

producers proportional to the sales price | 
of their wool clip. Those who produced 
more wool and more valuable wool 
received a higher payment—an 
incentive to do an even better job. 

The emphasis of the sheep and wool 
industry was changing to production of 
lambs at the expense of wool, especially 
in farm flocks. At the same time, Western 
producers were faced with increased 
grazing fees on public land, reduction in 
predator-control programs, and removal 
of much public land to nongrazing uses. 
As a result of these and other factors, 
domestic wool production suffered, and 
sheep numbers declined. Critics of the 
wool program argued that the Wool Act 
wasn't working and should be 
eliminated; however, the industry got the 
act renewed—most recently in 1985. 

In fact, the wool program was having 
a pronounced effect on two segments of 
the industry: producers of fine wools in 
the desert Southwest and West and farm 
producers of premium handspinners’ 
wool. The range producers began a 
program of genetic improvement of 
their flocks, encouraged by the 
expectation of higher incentive 
payments. The premium farm-flock 
producers also saw the wool program as 
a stimulus to grow better wool that could 
command higher prices. Both groups 
were competing in a market characterized 
by supply shortages, which resulted in 














high prices. For both, the competition was 
wool from New Zealand and Australia, 
where world prices are set. 

Then, in about 1984, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture (USDA), which 
administered the wool program, began 
to deny payments to producers of premium 
farm-flock wool. USDA officials cited 
fraud and abuse of the program, though 
they prosecuted no one. Instead, they 
wrote even more restrictive rules, and 
some local offices denied payments 
altogether to premium producers. A new 
regulation limited payments to those 
selling to persons in the business of 
buying and selling unprocessed (grease) 
wool. That regulation was clearly aimed at 
sales to handspinners and other fiber 
artists and craftspeople; however, 
someone at USDA had forgotten that 
many large woolen mills, like Pendleton, 
buy, but don’t sell, grease wool. 

In 1986, the USDA set an artificially 
low price for premium wool in order to 
calculate incentive payments, and it 
required producers to return as much as 
half of the payments they’d already 
received for 1985. Dumbfounded 
producers wrote to their representatives 
and formed an interest group, Wool 
Forum, to coordinate political action. 
Many consumers of premium wool also 
supported Wool Forum with donations 
and work. But the USDA wouldn’t budge 
and finally proposed new restrictive 
regulations. Wool Forum reacted, and the 
USDA received hundreds of unfavorable 
comments on the proposed rule. 

Meanwhile, the old-line organization, 
National Wool Growers Association (NWG), 
which had been antagonistic to premium 
producers, had a change of leadership. At 
the same time, prices for some large 
clips of Western wool were creeping close 
to the limit set for handspinning wool, 
and afew main-line producers realized the 
new rules could hurt them. Wool Forum 
was welcomed with open arms, and at this 
writing is working side by side with the 
NWG. Both producers and consumers of 
handspinning wool are finally sharing 
the fight with the establishment wool 
industry. We haven’t beaten the USDA 
yet, but with our combined strength, we 
have a good chance. 

Wool Forum needs members—producers 
and consumers. We're all volunteers, 
but there are many costs. If you are 
interested in preserving the domestic 
premium-wool industry by donating 
money or time, contact Wool Forum, Inc., 
Box 153, Henning, MN 56551; (218) 583-2419. 


By Ron Parker. He and his wife, Teresa, 
run Sammen Sheep Farm in Henning, MN. 


They write about shearing on page 61. 
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the ultimate in sewing convenience and organization. 
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to detail and quality. 
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Photo: Perry Ellis for Vogue Patterns No. 1521. 


Come to the world of Imaginations. ~ 
Designer fabrics by mail. ! 


You will find only high quality, high fashion fabrics, 
including top designer and European selections. 
You'll receive well over 250 swatches in exciting 
seasonal catalogs, special offers and sale 

events. Everything is easy to order and 

delivered to your door. 


So, for a wardrobe you'll love to sew 
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today. 
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The Hawanan Quilt 


A synthesis of bark cloth, patchwork, and paper cutting 


by Sue Ellen White-Hansen 


nextricably linked with the islands’ 
natural beauty and the extraordi- 
nary spirit of the people, Hawaiian 
_ , quilts are unique. They are difficult 

»/ to adapt to machine work and so 
are still hand-stitched by a few remaining 
master quilters, who may take over a year 
to make one full-size quilt. (Some of their 
work is shown on these pages.) Although 
the basic techniques are simple and easily 
mastered by those familiar with needle- 
work, reaching the level of artistry expressed 
in a large and complex design requires dedi- 
cation and an openness to the many levels 
of meaning in a Hawaiian quilt. 

The design for the top, usually a floral 
pattern, is cut from one large piece of cloth 
folded in eight parts, and appliquéd to a 
background fabric. Much of the mystique 
of this art lies in these designs. The main 
Hawaiian quilt designs are the Kapa Lau, 
an overall design cut from one piece of fab- 
ric, and Kapa ‘Apana, a central medallion, 
or piko design, sometimes with a border 
piece, the Let or Ho‘opae. The quilt top is 
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Hawaiian quilts, unlike most mainland quilts, have parallel quilting lines outlining the design. 
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joined to a batting and backing by intri- 
cate waves of quilting that follow the pat- 
tern of the design layer. 

The old Hawaiians brought these quilts 
into their long-standing spiritual tradition. 
Elizabeth Akana, Hawaii’s foremost quilt 
historian and a renowned quilt designer, 
says that these quilts speak to her; they 
carry a message, tell a story, or express an 
event or a deep feeling. “We need to look at 
a Hawaiian quilt as something poetic.... 
We'll never know what these beautiful works 
of art are saying but must let them speak 
to us”—to our own spirits, on our own level. 

The Hawaiian quilt is distinctive as a 
synthesis of American patchwork quilting, 
possibly 19th-century paper-cutting art, pop- 
ular when missionary women came to Ha- 
waii with their scrap bags of fabric for 
patchwork quilts, and traditional kapa, or 
bark-cloth making. Bark cloth is an all- 
purpose cloth made from the inner bark of 
the paper mulberry tree. Sections are soaked 
and pounded flat to form thin pieces. More 
pounding joins them into large pieces, which 








are decorated and used for clothing, bed 
coverings, and ceremonial purposes. 


History 
Historians date Hawaii’s first quilting bee 
as April 3, 1820. Four native women boarded 
a Boston sailing brig, seeking help from 
the young missionary wives aboard in fash- 
ioning a European-style dress for their queen. 
Those not employed in dressmaking were 
introduced to calico patchwork. But this 
was not their first exposure to Western 
needle techniques. Akana claims that na- 
tive women had learned sewing skills from 
tailors who had arrived on trading ships. 
Hawaiians rapidly accepted patchwork 
quilting, and by 1858 quilts were referred 
to by their present Hawaiian name, kapa. 
The evolution from patchwork to appliqué 
occurred early. Since the Hawaiian com- 
mon dress, or holoku, was full-cut, leaving 
no waste, there were no scrap bags as sources 
for patchwork. The availability of bolts of 
fabric via brisk trade in the islands may 
also have been a factor in the growth of ap- 
pliqué quilts. And because they were less 
common, appliqué quilts may have been 
held in higher esteem by the missionaries. 
The quilts were originally used as both 
bed and wall coverings, and because of the 
climate, they didn’t last as long as main- 
land quilts. Copying patterns became a com- 
mon way to preserve a family heirloom. 
Over time, fewer women dedicated them- 
selves to Hawaiian quilting, and the art be- 
gan to lose popularity. Quilts were removed 
from beds and tucked away in trunks. Dis- 
played on beds for company and not sat 
upon, they began to be regarded as works 
of art. “[The women] knew they would not 
get any more,” said AkKana. 


Traditions 

According to Akana, Hawaiians incorporated 
bark-cloth art with Western sewing and 
quilting techniques in such a striking way 
because “the old Hawaiians were very much 
in touch with the spirits around them... 
and totally in balance. ..[which] allowed 
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Kaomi Malie (Press Gently), 1s a well-known Kapa ‘Apana design made before 1918 (anonymous); 85 in. x 8344 in. To Hawauans, the pattern 
evokes the feeling of love, but its exact meaning is unknown. (Photo courtesy of the Honolulu Academy of Arts) 


them to learn, assimilate, and improve on 
any new learning brought to them.” 
Surely the strongest influence on Hawai- 
ian designs is the natural beauty of the 
surroundings. Designs are most often in- 
spired by plants and flowers. According to 
Akana, in early times quilters sometimes 
laid out live plant material on fabric or pa- 
per. One story tells of a woman laying out 
a large piece of fabric to dry in the sun. 
Upon returning, she noticed that the shad- 
ow of a blossoming tree had been cast upon 
the fabric, making a graceful, lovely pat- 
tern. This so pleased the woman that she 
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cut the shape from the fabric and appli- 
quéd it to a backing. 

Motifs to celebrate a favorite spot or com- 
memorate a special event are also used. 
Animals, birds, and people are uncommon 
as motifs. This may be because they move 
about, making it difficult to capture them 
on paper or cloth. While design themes 
have remained intact over the last hun- 
dred years or so, the patterns have grown 
fuller in contemporary quilts, covering more 
of the background. 

Patterned fabric is not a part of the main- 
stream tradition. “The reason Hawaiians 


don’t use prints is that they take away from 
the pattern and take the beauty of the 
quilting away,” says Jane Goo, whose fa- 
ther was Hawaiian and who has made over 
200 quilts. Though Akana says that histor- 
ic quilts did use small, delicate prints that 
are generally unavailable today, tradition- 
ally most patterns were made with a solid- 
color design layer on a white background. 

A design was created by the quiltmaker, 
handed down from family members, re- 
ceived as a gift from its designer, or traded 
with another quilter. It was named by the 
person who held the right to it. In keeping 
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tmetrtion by Paola Lacuuro 
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Folding the fabric 


First fold 


| 
| 
L 


Third fold 









Lay paper pattern 
ae on folded fabric 
| and trace. 
So that fabric 

stays in one 
piece, pattern 
must include 


areas along both 
folded edges. 


Folded 
fabric 





with the tradition of passing the designs 
and skills down to family members, quilt- 
maker Rebecca Muraoka, when designing a 
pattern, asks her eight grown children to 
think about a particular plant or flower. 
Later they share their ideas, and Muraoka 
creates the final design. It is important for 
her to include her children in the process. 
“If I should die, they can pick it up.” Al- 
though Muraoka sells many of her quilts 
and designs, some of the more complex or 
unusual ones are held within the family. 
Early on, women freely passed around 
and adapted patterns, though it was bad 
form to use another’s design without per- 
mission. Patterns became more proprietary 
in the 1930s and 1940s, possibly because 
the art began to wane with the demands of 
modern society, and the natural spiritual 
and creative flow of the Hawaiian tradition 
was replaced with Western values, making 
each piece more precious. Juried competi- 
tions at fairs and quilt shows became pop- 
ular and, to prevent the copying of a pat- 
tern before proper ownership of the quilt 
and design could be established, women 
wouldn't show their designs to others until 
the appliqué was done. While many pat- 
terns are freely traded today, permission is 
still required in some cases. The patterns 
shown here should be used only as inspira- 





The Hawatian quilting frame, made of 2x4s 
and sawhorses, is heavier than its American 
counterpart. This one is Rebecca Muraoka’s. 


With the help of her husband, Deborah Kepola 


Kakalia’s quilt Pua Pake (Japanese chrysan- 
themum) ts pinned and basted (left). 
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tion for original designs. “If the person 
who has the design gives it with her heart, 
the blessings go with it,” says Muraoka. 

Each traditional quilt pattern tells a story 
and was designed for a specific person or 
event. Quilts were gifts of love and respect, 
often made for children. The quiltmakers 
“would use their inner sense,” says Akana. 
“They would grasp the spirit of their child 
and what that child could be. They would 
then offer this to their children in a quilt.” 

People believed that their spirit lived in 
a quilt they had made. If the quilter did 
not Know who would end up with the quilt, 
she sometimes requested that it be destroyed 
at her death. There is now a quilt in a Ha- 
waiian museum that was to be destroyed 
upon the death of its respected maker. Al- 
though it was preserved by a woman who 
altered its fate for the sake of saving a 
work of art, the quilt will not be exhibited 
until the woman dies. 


Technique 

According to Linda Costa, Muraoka’s 
daughter, Hawaiian quilting is a lost art. 
“A lot of women...want to pick it back 
up. They come to my mother and say they 
remember their tutus [grandmothers] do- 
ing it, but their mothers couldn’t, so they 
want to learn.” 


Designing and cutting the pattern—The de- 
sign layer is cut from one piece of fabric. If 
the desired quilt is wider than the avail- 
able fabric, the design layer (as well as the 
background and backing layers) must be 
pieced. For example, to make a large square 
piece for a double-bed quilt, a quilter might 
machine-stitch a 2!2-yd.length of 45-in.-wide 
fabric between two 22-in.-wide lengths that 
have been split from a full-width piece. 
Some quilters seam the background fabric 
exactly the same; others advise offsetting 
all seams to facilitate the quilting. This is 
the only time machine stitching is used. 
The seams are pressed open. 

The design will always be square, though 
some quiltmakers add designs at each end 
and extend the border to create a rectan- 
gular quilt. The fabric is folded in half, and 
then in half again, as shown in the draw- 
ing on the facing page, and lightly ironed 
after each fold. The fabric is folded a final 
time to form a triangle. The bias fold must 
be ironed with the grain to avoid stretch- 
ing. The background fabric is folded and 
pressed exactly like the design layer. 

Newspaper is commonly used to make 
the design-layer pattern, but experienced 
designers may work right on the cloth. The 
pattern, one-eighth the size of the finished 
quilt, is laid over the final triangle of fold- 


ed fabric. It must include areas along both 
folded edges of the triangle, or the design 
layer will fall apart. It is wise to make a 
preliminary paper pattern to see if the re- 
sults will be as desired. A square of paper 
folded once on the bias, cut, and unfolded 
will show one quadrant of the design. 

The final pattern is pinned on top of the 
triangle of folded cloth and traced onto it. 
The pattern is removed, and all eight layers 
are cut together. Akana stresses that each 
quilter must let her creativity and working 
style determine the nuances of technique. 

After it is cut, the symmetrical design 
layer is laid on the background fabric. The 
centers, or pikos, of both pieces are matched 
and pinned. Then the folds are matched, 
bias folds first, and pinned and basted. 
Patting rather than lifting or pulling the 
top in place minimizes stretching. 

Kauai quilter Jane Vegas, who teaches 
many students, says that it may take one 
day to cut the pattern and two days to 
baste it to the background. She discourages 
the use of pins for holding the top together, 
even for small works such as pillows, be- 
cause of the amount of handling required 
during the appliqué process. Some quilters 
recommend 100% cotton for the design layer 
because it stays turned under while being 
appliquéd, whereas the edges of polyester 





Using a hoop frame, Kakalia (above) quilts a 
pulow top in the Blue Jade pattern. 





Before stitching, Muraoka (left) draws 1n a sec- 
tion of quilting lines with a light-colored pencil. 
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Pillows by Jane Goo, clockwise from top: Cactus, Buttercup, Anthurium, Plumeria. 


blends tend to pop out. Others have found 
that polyester blends are easier for stu- 
dents to handle and are more durable. 


Appliqué and assembly—The appliquéing 
of the design layer is begun at the center 
of the pattern and worked outward in pro- 
gressively wider sections. The most com- 
mon technique is to turn under ¥% in. to % in. 
with a small needle for 1 in. along an edge 
and overcast with small stitches. Jane Goo 
finds that a narrower hem turns out, re- 
quiring deeper and more visible overcast- 
ing. The thread for the appliqué normally 
matches the color of the design layer. 
When the top is completed, which, fora 
full-size quilt, takes Goo about six months 
of part-time work, it is laid on the batting 
and a fabric backing. Some quilters baste 
the layers together. Others roll them on the 
quilting frame and stitch. The frame stretches 
and holds the layers taut. When a smaller 
hoop frame is used, basting is required. 
Polyester is the most common batting 
material, but Goo prefers Japanese cotton. 
“It should be about one-half inch thick 
and is the best for quilting,” she says, “be- 
cause the quilt will puff up in the sun.” It 
comes in rolls of four layers; Goo uses 
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three of them for her batts. Although harder 
to quilt than the two polyester layers she 
alternately uses, and more costly—about 
$30 per roll (a full-size quilt requires four 
rolls)—-Goo feels that the cotton is worth 
it, given the time it takes to complete a 
quilt. The cotton batting available on the 
U.S. mainland will not work, so mainland 
quilters should use polyester or wool. 


Quilting—Quilting in the Hawaiian manner 
is a benchmark of the art in style and tech- 
nique. Graceful parallel quilting lines follow 
the appliquéd design and flow to the edge 
in undulating waves. Where spaces narrow, 
the quilting lines come together and end. 
The Hawaiian quilting frame (right photo, 
page 24) is constructed of sawhorses and 
2x4s. Wooden dowels or metal pins allow 
adjustments for mounting. The quilting is 
worked in sections, the middle third of the 
mounted quilt first. Beginning at the piko, 
the stitches outline the center design and 
are followed by successive parallel quilting 
lines. Most experts Keep the quilting lines 
12 in. to % in. apart so the finished piece 
stays soft and pliable and the stitching is 
accentuated. Deborah Kepola Kakalia, a well- 
Known quilter and teacher, says the trick 


to her exquisite quilting is to quilt one 
row’s width out from the design each time 
so the connections where the lines from 
each section join will be smooth. 

After the center third of the inner me- 
dallion is completed, the quilting is con- 
tinued out to the edges on both sides. Then 
the quilt is rolled on the frame and quilted 
section by section until one end is reached. 
Next it is rolled in the opposite direction 
so the other half can be quilted. 

Jane Vegas suggests a thumb thimble 
rather than one that’s used on the middle 
finger. It allows quilting in any direction, 
which is helpful if one side of the frame is 
inaccessible. A thumb thimble can also 
eliminate some of the frequent turning a 
hoop frame requires. Sizes 7 and 8 needles 
are commonly used for quilting. Jane Goo 
recommends sewing the finish binding on 
by hand, as a machine-stitched binding 
will be tighter and will pull the quilt out of 
shape when it is washed. Additional tips 
from experts include cutting the backing 
piece slightly larger than the top to allow 
for take-up in the quilting process and, to 
make the quilting easier, piecing the three 
layers of fabric so that the seams on the 
top and back do not overlap. 

Akana advises: “When you are making 
[a quilt] for someone else, you are sharing 
part of yourself. It’s important to share 
the best part, so make the quilt for someone 
else, and the work will flow beautifully.” 0 


Sue Ellen White-Hansen 1s a free-lance photo- 
journalist and consultant based on Whid- 
bey Island, WA. She'd like to say mahalo to 
the quilters of Hawaii. Photos by author, 
except where noted. 


Further reading 

Akana, Elizabeth A. Hawaiian Quilting: 
A Fine Art, 1981. Available from Kauai 
Museum, Box 248, Lihue, HI 96766. 
History, analysis, technique, photos. 


Inns, Helen. Your Hawaiian Quilt: How 
to Make It, 1957. Available from Kauai 
Museum, Box 248, Lihue, HI 96766. 
Shows how to make a full-size quilt with 
many photos and drawings. 


Jones, Stella M. Hawaiian Quilts, 

2nd ed. Honolulu: Daughters of Hawaii, 
Honolulu Academy of Arts and Mission 
Houses Museum, 1974. 

History, legends, technique. 


Plews, Edith Rice. Hawaiian Quilting 
on Kauar. Lihue, HI: Kauai Museum, 1976. 
Keynote address, photos from largest 
exhibition of Hawaiian quilts (1933). 


Stevens, Napua. The Hawaiian Quilt. 
Honolulu: Service Printers, 1971. 
Good how-to book for small pieces. 


Titcomb, Margaret. The Ancient 
Hawanans: How They Clothed Themselves. 
(Hawaii's Cultural Heritage Series, 

Vol. 1). Honolulu: Hogarth Press, 1974. 
On clothing arts, tools, work patterns. 


(See page 78 for additional books on 
Hawaiian quilts.) 
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A Cone of 


Aran Hats 





Nine ways to play with 
Irish-fisherman motifs 


by Helen Oakley 


@ t started when I ordered wool from 
, ocotland, asking for enough natu- 
ral-color oil-cured Aran to make a 
size 34 lady’s cardigan. I was sent a 

®’ cone. If you have never seen a cone 
of heavy Irish wool (as I had not), you have 
a treat coming. It was a thing of beauty, 
and I contemplated it with joy. 

Before embarking on a sweater, I thought 
I should make something small, to get the 
feel of working from the cone. A_ beret 
would be nice. I would experiment; I would 
adapt one of the Irish-fisherman motifs 
and see what happened. Well, what hap- 
pened was a whole series: Christmas pre- 
sents for my two daughters, their husbands, 
four grandchildren—and the dog. 

These are not projects for a beginner, 
but anyone with imagination and a little 
experience knitting with a round needle 
will find them much easier than they first 
seem. The hats can be made in any size, 
from a small French beret to a large and 
floppy proper tam-o’-shanter. 

Each hat begins with a garter-stitch head- 
band that will stretch to fit around the 
head (20 in. to 22 in. for an adult, 17 in. to 
19 in. for a child). From this point, think 
of the hat in three stages. The wnderside 
increases evenly every other round until it 
reaches and rolls over its rim. Alternate 
rounds are usually knit, depending on pat- 
tern choice. For a tam, this area should 
measure about 2% in. A beret is smaller 
(about 1 in. in this area), requiring fewer 
increases. The rim, where the hat turns, 
can have several rows or ridges with no in- 
creases. This is a good point at which to 
adjust the number of stitches so that the 
pattern can continue evenly. The circum- 
ference should measure 30 in. for a tam. 
You form the crown by decreasing evenly 
every other round, adjusting the pattern, 
until all stitches are used. When down to 





Annie Oakley sports her Aran “fisherdog” 
bonnet. It is the ninth in a series of hats that 
Helen Oakley has unwound from her cone of 
Irish wool. (Photo by Paul Bertorelli) 
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6 sts or 8 sts, draw the thread through to 
close the circle. The tam should measure 
about 5 in. from rim to center (10-in. dia.), 
a beret perhaps 4 in. (8-in. dia.). Finish 
with a small crocheted loop, by which the 
hat may be lifted, hung, or carried. 

Now comes the challenge—and the plea- 
sure. Almost any pattern or motif can be 
used, though you must be ready to impro- 
vise, adapt, and enjoy being surprised. All- 
over patterns, such as openwork, moss stitch, 
or checks, are simple and can be very ef- 


fective; vertical patterns, such as cables or 
fish-spines set in panels with pie-shaped 
segments between, are perhaps more inter- 
esting and certainly more challenging. 

I used some overall motifs and some 
adapted from directions for Irish fisher- 
man sweaters. What follow are specific 
instructions for one hat and suggestions 
for adapting various patterns, as shown in 
the photos on this page and page 28. Try 
one or two. Then you may want to make up 
your own ideas. Have fun! = 
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These eight hats were all made on circwar 
needles. The designs are Aran motifs worked 
in sir, eight, or nine wedge-shaped sections. 
Clockwise from bottom left: sir-cable tam with 
openwork motif, diamonds, fish spines, open- 
work, checkerboard, swirls, interwoven ropes, 
and at center, nine cables, (Photo by Clarke) 
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Six-cable tam with openwork motif 

With the 3-ply Aran wool my gauge was 4 sts 
to 5 sts to the inch on #7 needles. I used a 
round needle, changing to 4 double-pointeds 
when the crown became too small for the 
round. Unless otherwise noted, work even 
rounds by knitting or purling stitches as 
they present themselves. To cross cable, slip 
2 sts onto cable needle and hold in front of 
work; k2; k2 from en. Knit all yarn overs. 


Headband (two ridges of garter stitch) 
Cast on 72 sts. [recommend a knit cast-on 
that gives a good firm edge. 

Round 1: Purl back to beginning. Pick up 
st from opposite end of needle and pull 
yarn tightly to connect. 

R2: Knit. 

R3: Purl. 

R4: Knit. 


Underside increases (begin pattern) 

R5: (P1, k4, pl, yo, *k2tog, yo* 3x) 6x. 
R7: (P1, cross cable, pl, k1, yo, *K2tog, yo* 
3X) 6x. 

R9: (P1, k4, pl, yo, *k2tog, yo* 4x) 6x. 
R11: (P1, k4, pl, K1, yo, *k2tog, yo* 4x) 6x. 
R13: (P1, cross cable, pl, yo, *k2tog, yo* 5x) 6x. 
R15: (P1, K4, pl, yo, k1, yo, *k2tog, yo* 5x) 6x. 
(This round increases 6 extra sts for 114 sts). 
Rim 

R16: Purl. 

R17: Knit. 

R18: Purl. 

R19: Knit. 


Crown decreases 

R20: (P1, k4, pl, k2tog, *yo, k2tog* 6x) 6x. 
R21: Knit and purl as sts present themselves. 
R22: (P1, cross cable, pl, k2tog, *yo, k2tog* 
Ox, K1) 6x. 

R23: Knit and purl as sts present themselves. 
R24: (P1, k4, pl, k2tog, *yo, k2tog* 5x) 6x. 
R25: Knit and purl as sts present themselves. 
R26: (Pl, k4, pl, k2tog, *yo, k2tog* 4x, k1) 6x. 
R27: Knit and purl as sts present themselves. 
R28: (P1, cross cable, pl, k2tog, *yo, k2tog* 
4x) 6x. 

R29: Knit and purl as sts present themselves. 
R30: (P1, k4, pl, k2tog, *yo, k2tog* 3x, k1) 6x. 
R31: Knit and purl as sts present themselves. 
R32: Purl (84 sts). 

R33: Knit. 

R34: Purl, dec 6 sts evenly (78 sts). 

R35: (P1, k4, pl, *k2tog, yo* 3x, k1) 6x. 
R36: Knit and purl as sts present themselves. 
R37: (P1, cross cable, pl, k2tog, *yo, k2tog* 
2x, k1) 6x. 

R39: (P1, k4, pl, k2tog, *yo, k2tog* 2x) 6x. 
R41: (P1, k4, pl *k2tog, yo* 2x, k1) 6x. 
R43: (P1, cross cable, pl, k2tog, yo, k2tog, 
k1) 6x. 

R45: (P1, k4, pl, k2tog, yo, k2tog) 6x. 
R47: Purl (54 sts). 

R48: Knit, dec 9 sts evenly (45 sts). 

R49: Purl, dec 9 sts evenly (36 sts). 

R50: Knit, dec 9 sts evenly (27 sts). 


Point and finish 
R51: *K2tog, k1*; rep (18 sts). 
R52: *P1, hold next st foward on cable nee- 
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dle, k1, Knit st from cable needle, k1* cross 
cable again on last 2 sts. 

R53: *P1, k2*; rep. 

R54: *P1, k2tog*; rep (12 sts). 

R55: K2tog 6x. Draw thread through re- 
maining 6 sts. Cut thread, leaving 12-in. 
tail. Crochet this into a 2-in. chain. Attach 
end to start of chain to make finger loop. 


Variations, including one for the dog 
Many designs can be adapted for the pie- 
shaped sections. If you are using an allover 
pattern, adjust the number of stitches so 
that subsequent pattern rounds are prop- 
erly centered on the first round. Six or 
eight panels of pattern with decorative strips 
between makes a nice hat. The strips can 
be cables, ropes that you make by crossing 
two knit stitches every other row, or some- 
thing as simple as pl, kl, pl. Six vertical 
patterns or combinations of patterns will 
fit nicely into 14-st panels on an 84-st 
headband if you start the pattern round as 
follows: *K1, pl, 10 sts in pattern, pl, k1’*; 
rep from * 5x to complete round. Knit next 
round and all even rounds. Third and odd 
rounds are pattern rounds. 

Mark the center of each panel. Make all 
increases in the plain-knit strips between 
each pattern panel on pattern round. Start 
decreases with the stitches between pan- 
els, and then move inward from each side 
of each panel’s center so the points will be 
evenly spaced. When you change from the 
round needle to a set of four double-pointeds 
as you reach the center of the crown, you 
may want to abandon your pattern and fin- 
ish with simple seed stitch or ribs, decreas- 
ing more or less rapidly, depending on the 
measurement. The important thing is to 
Keep the increases and decreases on line, 
right up to the center point. 


Nine cables—Cables alternate with plain- 
knit, pie-shaped sections. After knitting the 
headband, begin 4-st cables flanked by sin- 
gle seed stitches that alternate with plain- 
Knit areas. Increases are made in the Knit- 
stitch areas to the crown as desired. From 
the outer edge of the crown (5 rows of gar- 
ter stitch) decreases are made in knit-stitch 
areas until they taper to a single knit for 
the final 2 in. The cables also taper (k2tog 
2x so that 2 sts remain for crossing cable, 
k remaining 2 sts tog) so that they disap- 
pear. When 9 sts remain, draw thread 
through, crochet loop, and tie. 


Fish spines—Symmetrical, elongated diag- 
onal stitch panels (fish spines) alternate 
with plain-knit areas that taper to a single 
stitch and then disappear. The fish spine 
needs 8 sts and 3 rounds/spine, as follows: 
R1/R2: *P1, k2, 512, k2, p1*; rep (I used 
9 panels). 

R3: *P1, hold next 2 sts on cable needle in 
back, knit first slipped stitch, knit 2 sts 
from cable needle, hold slipped stitch in 
front, k2, knit slipped stitch, p1*; rep. (This 
is very pretty and worth learning.) 


Rep rounds 1, 2, and 3 3x for 9 rounds of 
72 sts. Inc 2 sts between spines in rounds 
3, 5, 7, and 9 for 144 sts at the rim. Make 
garter-stitch rounds, and then begin de- 
creases. (I decreased Knit areas so there 
would be just 1 st at the 9th decreasing 
round, worked even through the next 3 
rounds, eliminated the knit stitch, and be- 
gan decreasing in the spines). When 9 sts 
remain, finish off. 


Checkerboard—Boxes of knit and purl 
stitches alternate. Cast on or increase head- 
band to multiple of 8 sts. 

R1-R5: *K4, p4*; rep to complete rounds 
(mine have 64 sts). 

R6: Inc (by picking up loop from st below 
to avoid a hole) in each block to k5, ps. 
R7-11: Purl knit sts, knit purled sts, mak- 
ing new set of blocks in line with 1st set. 
R12: Inc in each block to k6, p6. 

R13-17: *K6, p6*; rep. 

R18: Dec in each block. Continue in this 
way, reducing size of blocks to a final k1, 
pl. K2tog around, draw thread through 8 sts, 
finish off. 


Openwork—Six openwork wedges (see 
rounds 5 and 6 of openwork section of 6-cable 
tam above) alternate with single-stitch strips 
(pl, k1, pl). The pattern should reach 20 sts 
(6 patterns, 120 sts) at outer edge of crown. 
Decrease in center of each openwork area, 
every other round until top is reached. 


Diamonds, interwoven ropes, and swirls— 
You can improvise these against a purled 
background, following the basic sequence 
of increases and decreases. 


Dog’s bonnet—-The bonnet uses bobbles 
worked on a flat circle. The earflaps and 
chin cord are added later. 
Cast on 80 sts. K5, p3 for 3 rounds. 
R4: *P3, k2. Make bobble in next st as fol- 
lows: Into 1 st, kl, pl, kl, pl; turn work, 
p4; turn, k4; turn, p4; turn, k4tog. K2, p3, 
k5*. Rep to complete round (5 bobbles). 
R5 (decreases): *K4, p2*; rep. 
R6/R7: *K4, p2*; rep. 
R&: Make bobbles in knit sections that were 
left plain in round 4 (5 bobbles). 
Continue decreasing next 4 or 5 rounds, 
pull thread through remaining stitches, pull 
tight. Make another bobble for center top. 
Earflaps: Pick up 20 sts along side of circle. 
Work in seed stitch, reducing at end of ev- 
ery row until 3 sts remain, k3tog. Crochet 
long cord from this point. Make other ear- 
flap on opposite side of circle. Finally, cro- 
chet a second cord. 

e 8 & 
The nine hats, finished and neatly stacked 
by size, echo the original cone. There’s a 
lot of wool left on the cone, not enough for 
a sweater perhaps—but for a scarf?.. .for 
matching scarfs?. ..h-mmm. O 


Helen Oakley, of Manhasset, NY, has writ- 
ten several children’s books. 
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Making Pockets 


Patternwork and construction 
for three clever places 
to tuck things away 


by Landa Faiola 


like pockets. To me, a garment isn’t 
clothing without pockets. In fact, 
pockets have become a minor ob- 
session of mine. My pockets can’t 
be ordinary—they have to be clever, 
or zippered, or buttoned, or hidden, or lay- 
ered, or some combination of these features. 

The major problem with my obsession is 
that sometimes I spend anxious moments 
searching through 10 or 12 pockets to find 
my car keys. For a long time I felt alone 
with my pocket fetish, but it seems that 
Seventh Avenue in its wisdom has caught 
up with me. Now the entire garment indus- 
try is heavily into pockets too. I’ve seen 
clothes with pockets so complicated that 
one needs a degree from M.I.T. to figure 
them out. Maybe that’s why the pattern 
companies use the same pockets for years. 

I have difficulty differentiating between 
good and bad pockets because, to me, all 
pockets are good. There are definitely pock- 
ets that are “right for the use” and, like 
greeting cards and shoes, not just anything 
will do. The three pockets that I describe 
below—inseam, cargo, and Indian—are not 
the usual pockets found in commercial pat- 
terns. I'll explain how to draft the pattern 
and make a sample pocket for each. 

The inseam pocket is practical and easy 
for gathered, pleated, flared, and circular 
skirts, and for gathered or pleated pants. It 
works best on side seams with no curve or 
a slight curve. I don’t recommend it for a 
fitted skirt or pants. I’ve used it success- 
fully on sweatpants (in sweatshirt fabric) 
that have only slight gathers at the waist. 
You have to go out of your way to fill the 
pocket enough to make it sag. If there is a 
disadvantage, it is that the whole pocket, 
including the seam allowances of the side 
seams, presses toward the front. Some fab- 
rics might be too bulky for this treatment. 

Cargo, or bellows, pockets expand be- 
cause there is extra fabric beneath them. 
Try them on a pair of pants, a jacket, or a 
shirt. They’re great if you hate to carry a 
handbag. I’ve also found them useful when 
I travel. On several recent trips to South 
America, I was with people who had mon- 
ey and other valuables stolen. But I made 
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it through all /  ~ 
the trips with- a 
out losing even - 
one peso. I owe 
my good luck to my 
zipper-topped cargo 
pockets, which hold a lot 
before they look as though you are 
carrying all of your worldly posses- 
sions in them—something a flat pocket 
never does. 

One could argue that the Indian pocket 
isn’t very versatile, but it’s so unusual and 
of such ingenious design that it’s worth 
discussion. It works best on a garment with 
long, straight side seams: a coat, dress, or 
“big” shirt. A pocket in the side seam of a 
shirt usually sags, but this one won't. If 
the fabric is transparent or sheer, an in- 
seam pocket doesn't look good. This pock- 
et has such a nice shape, with its topstitch- 
ing at the upper edge, that it can be an 
integral part of the shirt’s design. 


General considerations 

Remember to think about the pocket as 
part of the garment design, because it is. 
Coordinate the type of fabric you're using 
with the pocket you choose. Consider the 
bulk and transparency of the garment fab- 
ric. Will the seam allowances shadow 
through? Is the fabric woven firmly enough 
to maintain the pocket’s shape and sup- 
port its contents? The construction of all 
these pockets is sufficiently tough to use 
on clothes that are going to be washed and 
dried by machine. 

The size of the pocket has to be consid- 
ered. Think about the size of your hand 
and what the pocket will be used for. If the 
pocket is just a decoration, the size doesn’t 
matter. If the pocket is wide and loose at 
the top, it can pull away, look funny, and 
probably catch on things. If, however, you 
zip the top closed, add a flap and button 
closing, or put elastic in the top, you won't 
have to worry about the pocket width. 


Making a sample—These three pockets can 
be constructed in more than one way. The 
techniques that I give are starting places. Be 


creative, and 
work out your 
own ideas, meth- 

ods, and shortcuts. One point I cannot over- 
emphasize is to make a sample first. 

A sample helps you get the knack of put- 
ting the pocket together. It allows you to 
understand the pattern so you can make 
size changes. It helps you understand the 
construction process so that when you use 
your good fabric you won't have to rip out 
the machine stitching if something gets 
stitched wrong. And a sample will help 
you decide which steps can be eliminated. 


Patternmaking notes—All measurements 
are taken from stitching lines to stitching 
lines, not to cutting lines. During the plan- 
ning of the pocket shape, it is the stitching 
lines that are drawn. Seam allowances are 
always added last. All lines should be drawn 
long, to extend about 3 in. past intersections. 

If you find it necessary to make changes 
to a commercial pattern, such as adding or 
subtracting seam allowances, make them 
on paper—don’'t try to eye changes while 
you are cutting. Add or subtract by mea- 
suring and marking the amount needed. 
Use the margin of paper around the cut- 
ting line of the pattern to add the extra, or 
tape some paper under the pattern in the 
area where you need to add. Tissue paper 
isn’t the easiest paper to handle, so work 
very carefully. Cellophane tape and tissue 
don’t mix well, but masking tape in lengths 
of approximately 1 in. to 2 in. works fine. 
For making your own pocket pattern pieces 
and extending a commercial pattern, try 
using newsprint (available in large blocks 
at art-supply stores). 
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Construction notes—I like thread mark- 
ings (long hand-basting stitches for a line 
or a small %-in. backstitch for a spot) for 
transferring pattern markings to fabric. They 
don’t damage fabric; they can be seen from 
both sides, which is frequently helpful; they 
don’t disappear until removed; and often 
they are all that can be used when the fab- 
ric is delicate, thick, or textured. 

Pockets usually involve some topstitch- 
ing. Don’t use contrasting color thread if 
your topstitching isn’t very neat. 


The inseam pocket 

The inseam pocket can be made as one 
with the garment piece, for ease of con- 
struction and a smooth look. An alterna- 
tive is to cut the pattern apart so the pocket 
and garment pieces are cut separately, tak- 
ing up less fabric. If the garment fabric is 
bulky, the pocket can be cut from a lighter- 
weight fabric, or if it is loosely woven, the 
pocket can be cut from a firm fabric. 

If you put the pocket in a pleated or 
gathered skirt, don’t gather or pleat the 
section of the pocket that’s sewn into the 
waist. Gather or pleat the waist first. Then 
press the pockets to the front. 

Begin drafting the pattern by drawing 
the pocket shape directly on the skirt or 
pants pattern, as shown in the drawing at 
right. Mark the critical points as a guide 
(top and bottom of opening, bottom and 
widest point of pocket), and use a French 
curve or straightedge to join the points. 
The pocket opening can begin at the waist, 
if you prefer. Just move the opening A-B 
up so that A is on the waistline. What I 
like best about this pocket is the extra 
piece outlined by BFC. It acts as a stabilizer 
so the pocket won't sag. 

Now that the shape is determined, the 
actual pocket pattern is made. Tape a piece 
of see-through paper onto the side seam of 

the pattern. Fold the paper extension over 
the pattern along the original side-seam 
stitching line and trace the pocket shape 
onto it. Unfold and add the seam allowance. 

The front pattern is finished. Now the 
back pattern must be made exactly like the 


The inseam pocket can be cut as one with the 
garment or, for a bulky fabric, it can be cut sep- 
arately in a lighter-weight fabric. Note thread 
markings for top and bottom of opening. 
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front. Add enough paper to the back gar- 
ment pattern to accommodate the pocket 
shape, and match the side-seam stitching 
lines of the front and back pattern pieces, 
as if you were going to sew them together. 
Trace the front pocket pattern to transfer 
the shape to the back pattern. 

To make the pocket separately from the 
garment, measure out at least 1% in. from 
the garment’s side-seam stitching line, and 
draw a line parallel to it. Cut the pattern 
on this line and add a %-in. seam allow- 
ance to each piece. If the garment has two 
pockets, label the new pocket pattern 
“Cut 4.” If the garment has only one pock- 
et, label the pattern piece “Cut 2.” 

Construction is simple: After pinning, baste 
the pocket opening closed (until the final 
pressing) and machine-stitch the front and 
back together along stitching lines. If you 
cut the pocket and garment separately, sew 
the seam between pocket and garment first, 
as shown in the drawing. 


Cargo pockets 

In the cargo pocket, fabric for expansion is 
added in what looks like oversized, angled 
seam allowances. These large allowances 
are turned under and sewn onto the gar- 
ment with a %4-in. seam allowance. 


Inseam pocket 
ee” be 
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F on skirt or 
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Join points, us- 
| ing French curve 
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seam. 


The only difference between this cargo 
pocket and one for pants is that the pants 
pocket expands on just one side and the 
bottom—the other side of the pocket is 
sewn into the side seam. There are many 
kinds of cargo pockets. After you've tried 
this one, examine others you like and make 
the patterns. Try putting a smaller patch 
pocket onto the cargo pocket (before at- 
taching the cargo pocket to the garment). 
And it’s great for kids’ clothes. 


Drafting the pattern—This pocket is 8 in. 
wide and 6 in. deep, excluding the expan- 
sion. That’s actually a bit too wide for the 
depth, but I suggest you make the sample 
at least this size or larger on your first at- 
tempt because the sewing is a bit tricky. 
Draw an 8-in. by 6-in. rectangle and a line 
that bisects it vertically. This is the center- 
line. Now, on one side, draw the oversized, 
angled seam allowances, as shown in the 
drawing at the top of page 32. Add %4-in. 
seam allowances and a 1%-in. top hem. 
Cut the extra paper away above the hem. 
Fold the paper under along the hem fold 
line. Cut away the extra paper along the 
angled line iG. Flip up the hem, and you 
will find the necessary reverse angle. The 
easiest way to get both halves of the pock- 
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et the same is to fold it on the centerline 
and cut along the lines. (If you prefer, you 
can measure out and draw both halves.) 
Unfold, and the pattern is finished. The 
centerline becomes the straight-grain line. 


Constructing the pocket in fabric—Cut a 
pocket from muslin or some other firm 
fabric. Because of the pocket’s shape, you 
don't have to transfer the markings to the 
fabric. But since this is a sample and the 
idea is to understand the process, transfer 
the lines marked “fold line,” which outline 
the final pocket shape. 

Zigzag or serge to finish all the edges, ex- 
cept the top edge. Turn that edge under 1% in. 
and press. Turn under 1 in. more and press 
again. Machine-stitch through all the lay- 
ers about % in. up from the first fold, as 
shown in the drawing on the facing page. 

Refer to the pattern for points G, D, and H. 
Fold the fabric at D, right sides together, 
meeting G to H. Machine-stitch % in. from 
the edge. Repeat on the opposite corner. 

Turn the pocket right side out. Gently 
poke out the corners with a pin. Press the 
pocket on the fold lines, where the fabric 
should naturally fold. You now have a pock- 
et that looks like an envelope. It’s the zig- 
zagged edges of the envelope that get sewn 
to the garment or sample. 

Pin the pocket on the garment. To help 
the pocket lie flat, as it should, take up a 
small amount of fabric when pinning, plac- 
ing the pins close to the pocket edge. On 
the garment, mark or correct the place- 
ment of the pocket’s upper corners. 

Remove only the pins along the sides. Flip 
the pocket down so the bottom seam allow- 
ance is free enough for you to pin, baste, 
and (after checking that it still lies flat) 
machine-stitch to the garment. 

Now bring one side of the pocket up to 
the upper-corner marking on the garment. 
Pin the side of the pocket, as shown. The 
next step is awkward the first time you do 
it. The fabric will be more crumpled than 
the drawing shows. Pin the seam allow- 
ance, which should lie flat. Before you ma- 
chine-stitch, baste and make certain that 
nothing has moved or made a lump. When 
everything is in place to your satisfaction, 
remove the pins and machine-stitch % in. 
from the edge. 

Repeat the last step on the other side of 
the pocket. It will be more awkward to do 
this side because it will be like working in 
a tunnel. Just get a hand inside the pocket 
and crumple up the fabric with the other 
hand so that you can pin and baste. After 
you stitch the sides and the bottom seams, 
the pocket will be wrinkled, especially if 
you're working in a natural fiber. Press the 
pocket. Then topstitch the upper corners. 


Indian pocket 

I like the straight bottom of the Indian pock- 
et to show a bit below the curves of a shirt- 
tail hemline. This one has a 5-in. opening. 
The pocket can be made in the garment 
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fabric or in a contrasting one. Use a %-in. 
or 1-in. seam allowance on the garment seam 
that will carry the pocket. If necessary, 
add the extra Ys in. or % in. to the pattern. 


The pattern—Begin by drawing a center- 
line 18 in. or 20 in. long. Measure up about 
1 in. from the bottom of the line and mark 
A, B, C, D, and E, as shown on page 34. If 
you want a pocket opening larger or smaller 
than the 5 in. given here, change the dis- 
tance from C to D accordingly. To change 
the pocket depth, change the measurement 
from A to B (and correspondingly from B 
to C). Construct perpendicular lines, about 
6 in. out from points A, B, C, and D, and 
mark and join points F and G as shown. 
For drawing parallel and perpendicular lines, 
I like the C-thru ruler #B85, available at 
art-supply and stationery stores. 

Add %s-in. seam allowances along the E-F-G 
line and below the A line, extending the A 
seam-allowance line about 7 in. past the 
centerline. Now cut the paper away only 
along the seam-allowance lines just drawn. 

To get the reverse angle of the F-G line 
below the B-G line, fold the paper under 
on the B-G line and cut along the F-G line. 
When unfolded, half the pattern is made. 
To get the other half of the pattern, fold 
the paper along the centerline and dupli- 
cate the first half. Do not cut along the 
folded centerline. Many commercial pat- 
terns label the centerline “place on fold,” 
but it is more accurate to have the whole 
pattern piece if it is small. Draw in the 
stitching lines. The centerline becomes the 
straight grain line. Mark the G-B line “fold.” 
This is where the pocket actually folds. 


Constructing the pocket—Mark the pocket 
opening on the pattern side seams. Cut all 
fabric pieces. Thread-mark the pocket open- 
ing on the side seams of the shirt front and 
back. Machine-stitch the seam above and 
below the pocket opening. Hand-baste the 
pocket opening closed with small stitches. I 





Cargo pockets can be made in many shapes 
and sizes; they can be flapped, zippered, or 
left open at the top. They expand because of 
the extra fabric built in beneath them. 


Cargo pocket 

Pattern drafting 

1. Draw 8” by 6” rectangle (red lines). 

2. Draw centerline bisecting rectangle. 

3. Draw lines parallel to AB, CD, and AD at 
distances indicated. 

4. Draw 45° angle GH through D. Add %” 
seam allowance. 

5. Measure out %"“ from A to get i. 

Draw line iG. 

6. Label iAB “fold line,” and cut away 








, paper above hem. & 
fa —~ 1%" 
Pa Centerline Hem 


2° 


i ery | t 


Fold paper on iAB line and cut on iG line. 


i | 
f | 
/ 





| Flip up hem. 
| Then fold 
paper on 
centerline and 
_cut along red 
lines to get 
symmetrical 
pattern. 








Unfold, and pattern is complete. 
7 — —— . 
\_| | ( 
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Constructing the cargo pocket 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Turn hem and —“S3 ae 


press under 4%", \__ 


then 1” more. Zigzagged or 





Thread-marked 
fold lines. 











Machine-stitch : serged OE ey 
through all layers. SE a ee eee eee Y 
Se ee 
2 i ae. 
f ‘ | \ 
j ee ) 
fi : Fold fabric at D 
ke : : so that point G 
f | : ‘ meets point H. 
f ; | | \.  Machine-stitch 
f. | ~ %" from edge. 
/ ‘ 
@ | 
ne 
Ry 
Ne ‘ 
> HI tS | 
[Sark pie" 
Repeat on c\ [> } 
opposite || ui » | 
corner. re tai | 
4 Then turn pocket to right side and press. 
\ 7 SST ae ee ; 7 
| 
| | 
| } 
| 
i : 
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Pin pocket to garment, matching or correcting upper-corner 
markings. Then remove top four pins. 


Baste. Then machine-stitch, 
’%” from edge. 





| 
\, b, x ¢ 4 
‘ Fi ; ms \h 2 : . —, 
‘a \\ \ 
“i, 
aN 
x. Pin, baste, and machine-stitch 


sides. it will be more awkward 
to do the second side. 
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Indian pocket 


Pattern t+ ©3240] 
drafting _-|_ 1. Draw a centerline - 3 


+E gr ie he 


~~ 1B" to 20” long. ae 
— oP ~ | 2. Mark intervals for Te 
| Ley" A, B, C, D, and E. | t 
| 3. Draw perpendicular | 
% >| — lines about 6” long. | 5° 
4, Measure from 
centerline given | 
distances, and mark 
~ Gpoints F and G. 
— §. Connect E and F 
and F and G. ! 
6. Add %” seam 5" 
allowances where 
6° 


indicated. 





"| 


| Veboeaeiet 
The Indian pocket works well in sheer or 
heavy fabrics. It is a sturdy, attractive pocket 
that won't sag in the side seam of a “big” shirt. 


never machine-baste—I machine-stitch only 
when the stitching will be permanent. - 

Press the garment seam open. Then turn Cut paper away along seam allowances. Then 
under the edges of the seam allowances % in. fold paper on BG line. 
or a little more, and press again. With the 
%4-in. or 1-in. seam allowance this step is 
easy and neat. Machine-stitch both sides of 
the seam allowances to the shirt body, about 
¥g in. in from the turned edges. Stitch even- 
ly, as the stitching will be visible on the 
right side of the shirt. 

Transfer points B, C, D, and E and the 
fold line from the pocket pattern to the 
fabric pieces. Turn under the seam allow- 
ance of the lower edge of the pocket and 
machine-stitch in place. Turn and press all 
other seam allowances to the right side. 

Place the wrong side of the pocket piece 
against the wrong side of the shirt. Match 
the lower edge of the pocket, the center 
(point A on the pattern piece), and the lower 
point of the pocket opening. The pocket is 
now hanging upside down. Pin the lower 
edge smoothly into place on the shirt, baste, 
and machine-stitch, beginning and ending 
about % in. from the ends. 

Flip the pocket up, folding it over on the 
fold line. The pocket-opening marks on the 
side seam line up with the C and D marks 
on the pocket. The only tricky part is to 
stitch the loose sides of the pocket togeth- 





Before stitching, (= — 
prepare garment | | 
pattern by mark- 
ing pocket open- 
ing and adjust 
seam allowance. 
Then machine-stitch 
garment side seam 
and baste pocket 
opening. Press 
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er, about % in. in from the edges. Do not pels ses 

stitch the pocket edges to the shirt. 1. Thread-mark points B, C, BS So? 
Making sure the pocket is flat, and match- D, E, and fold line on pocket. ee ares 

ing point D to the upper-pocket opening on 2. Turn under and machine-stitch 3 


lower edge. 

3. Turn to right side and press 
all other seam allowances 
toward pocket. 


1 
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* -— ee: 
~ 
be — ih | = a ake 
‘> = = 
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the garment’s side seam, pin the pocket to 
the shirt. Baste the upper section in place 
approximately % in. in from the edge. Top- 
stitch on the right side of the shirt, using 
the basting as a guide. Add topstitching 
across the top. Remove bastings and stash 
your valuables. L 


Linda Faiola is a patternmaker and clothes 
designer in Winchester, MA. She teaches 
patternmaking and specialty-clothing classes 
at the Cambridge Center for adult education. 





%”or1” 
seam allowance 
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Completed Indian-pocket pattern 
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G 18 = . 
\cut edge to get reverse angle. Unfold. 





= ——— | 
“ Fold paper on centerline. Then trace and 
cut matching right-hand side of pattern. 
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Pin and baste top 
f pocket to shirt, 
ng point D 
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» Paice edges 
of pocket flap 
together, not 
to shirt. 
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Diary of a Collection 


An inside look at the fall line of 
fashion designer Michael Kors 


by Joanne Mattera 


MICHAEL KORS INC. 
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Michael Kors starts with the fabric, in this 
case a soft houndstooth in cashmere and 
lamb’s wool, and lets it suggest a silhouette 
that blends the new season with the Kors style. 
The samplemaker’s job is to translate this 
sketch into a muslin pattern that can be tested 
on alive model. Six months, and much editing 
later, it may wind up on the runway. 
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ook at this,” says Michael Kors, hold- 
ing out a swatch of plush black cash- 
mere that falls like water over his 
hand. He turns back a corner to show 
that it is not woven but knit. “That’s 
why it drapes so well,” he says, adding con- 
spiratorially, “It’s two hundred fifty dol- 
lars a meter.” 

He proffers another like it: a melton- 
texture knit of gray alpaca punctuated by 
white rabbit hair. “Who wouldn’t want a 
coat out of this, Knit for comfort, melton 
for warmth?” His rhetorical question sparks 
an idea. He begins to sketch verbally, rub- 
bing the cloth between his thumb and fore- 
finger. “It’s going to get pads and topstitch- 
ing and pockets and buttons. It’s going to 
be tailored, except that it will move with 
you. And it won’t wrinkle. You'll be able to 
roll it into a ball in the overhead compart- 
ment of a plane, then put it on at the end 
of your trip and look great.” 

Kors, at 27, is one of Seventh Avenue’s 
youngest and brightest designers, with a 
reputation based on chic, minimal silhou- 
ettes in luxurious fabrics. He sits on the 
floor of his 28th Street atelier just off Sev- 
enth Avenue (and around the corner from 
FIT, where he studied but from which he 
did not, he will tell you, graduate). He is 
surrounded by the swatches he is consider- 
ing for his fall 1987 collection. Except for 
a bright red, a vivid rust, or an occasional 
blush-tone pastel, the swatches are in his 
characteristically neutral palette. But what 
neutrals! There’s a black wool velvet with 
stretch that he calls “fresh and innova- 
tive,” and a creamy 18-ply silk crepe that’s 
so thick it’s almost spongelike. “You could 
wear a tailored suit out of this for day and 
night, year-round,” he says of the silk. 

Next, Kors holds up a foam-backed, oil- 
finished cocoa silk broadcloth. “It’s like 
air-conditioning filters,” he says, as he 
crinkles it and watches it spring back into 
shape. It will become a raincoat. Then there 
is the elegant crepe-backed satin for even- 
ing in coal-black silk and angora that he 
pairs with a richly napped coating fabric in 
black angora. “Nothing could send me more,” 
he says. The youthful designer is genuinely 
delighted to be surrounded by such luxury, 
even if it is in square-foot pieces. 

Since just after his well-received spring 
show a month earlier, Kors has been sifting 
through the swatch collections of over 100 
mills, mostly European—Sarti, Loro Piana, 
Shubiger, Guigou, and Terraneo Seta. 

Some swatches were brought back by his 
two design assistants from the Premiére 
Vision fabric fair in Paris and from Inter- 
stoff in Frankfurt. Others were sent by the 
mills, with whom Kors has a standing or- 
der for “novel basics’—fabrics that can func- 
tion as staples but with more style, more 
snap, than perfunctory gabardine or flan- 
nel. “They know how I think,” he says. So 
he may receive a wool gabardine with just 
enough Lycra to impart a touch of give to 
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the back and shoulders of a tailored jack- 
et, or a stretchy silk crepe whose yarns are 
so twisted it seems to have Lycra but does 
not, or even a gray flannel with gold Lurex 
pinstripes, about as flashy as Kors gets. 

Why so many European fabrics in an era 
of “buy American”? As a quick look at the 
swatch pile reveals, cloth from the Conti- 
nent, particularly from Italy and France, 
offers imaginative weaves, inspired fiber 
blends, and sensuous finishes not avail- 
able elsewhere. Moreover, Kors points out, 
European mills work with smaller quantities 
than their American counterparts. For a 
family-run Italian mill, for instance, 150 m. 
(164 yd.) of a novelty fabric is not too small 
an order, while 10,000 yd. (9,144 m.) might 
be the minimum at an American mill. 

Kors’s orders usually fall well under the 
domestic minimum. The 25 or so fabrics 
he will buy for the fall collection will vary 
in amount from 150 m. to 400 m. of novelty 
fabric, like the $250/m. plush black cash- 
mere, to about 5,000 m. for more basic 
stuff, like charcoal wool flannel. If he needs 
to reorder, there will be sufficient stock to 
supply him. 

Choosing the fabrics has been demand- 
ing, for the character of his selections de- 
termines the mood and form of the collec- 
tion. “The mood I want for fall is opulent,” 
says Kors. “But I want opulence no one 
notices—the kinds of clothes you put on 
and feel great in: the softest angora, the 
heaviest silk crepe, the thinnest cashmere 
jersey.” Opulence for the skin, not the eye. 

Until now, Kors has not been thinking in 
terms of form for fall. But having literally 
felt his way into the season, he is ready for 
the next step. In the next 12 weeks, until 
the end of February, Kors will divide his 
time between the drawing board, where 
the fall collection will begin to take shape, 
and trunk shows at stores around the coun- 
try, where he will make personal appear- 
ances with his spring line (a collection of 
tailored but shapely dresses and separates 
cinched at the waist with wide belts). It is 
exhausting, he will tell you, spending part 
of the week in New York City and flying off 
to a store in Louisville or Minneapolis or 
Houston. But it is essential. “While I’m de- 
signing fall, I’m seeing what worked at re- 
tail for spring,” he says. Because he does 
trunk shows in about 35 cities twice a year, 
he has gotten to know numerous women 
around the country. “They tell me what 
worked for them and what didn’t. And what 
they buy or don’t buy tells me just how far 
I go in the next collection in terms of 
shape, style, fabric, and even length.” 

Kors’s customers are executive-level work- 
ing women who don’t have to don the tra- 
ditional blazer suit and bow blouse and 
who can afford Kors’s prices, as well as af- 
fluent women who need not work. Prices 
range from about $140 for a shell top, to 
about $300 for pants or a skirt, to over 
$500 for a dress. “We’re the bridge between 
ready-to-wear and custom-made,” he ex- 


plains. Yet he also sees customers who pur- 
chase only one piece or outfit each season. 
He is just as concerned by their needs. In 
fact, his less-is-more design philosophy fits 
perfectly with their minimal shopping style. 
“They may buy only one outfit, but they'll 
get tremendous mileage out of it,” he says. 

Kors keeps all three customer types in 
mind when he designs. He doesn’t know 
yet what his fall collection will look like, 
but it will come out of a continuum fed by 
previous seasons of clean-lined, uncompli- 
cated silhouettes. “Women have gotten used 
to feeling free and moving in their clothes,” 
he says. And he knows there will be no 
heavy fabrics or bulky layers. “The energy 
crisis is over. The most modern way to 
dress is to wear lightweight clothes, even 
in winter, and then have a great storm coat 
to go over them.” 

To explain how he works, Kors talks in 
hypothetical terms. “Let’s say a woman has 
been buying my clothes each season. Say 
she can wear whatever she wants from the 
line. I ask myself: ‘What doesn’t she have? 
Is she missing a new color, fabric, shape? 
Or would she like a new version of some- 
thing she already has?” 

This last idea is essential for Kors be- 
cause he has found, as have many retail- 
ers, that women have been buying to re- 
stock familiar, versatile items in their ward- 
robes, not accumulating novelties. “It used 
to be that mostly men bought to replace, 
while women bought for the thrill. But 
everything’s gotten too expensive to buy 
for the thrill.” 

Since his collection is based on related 
separates, Kors designs the way his cus- 
tomers buy: building each new season on 
the one before it. A tie-back halter in white 
stretch silk crepe from spring, for instance, 
can go over one of the draped wool-satin 
skirts from the fall collection. “I like to 
think that this season’s clothes make last 
season’s look new,” he says. “And if I’ve 
done my homework right, a woman should 
be able to wear my pieces with someone 
else’s.” It is, he feels, an “idiotic notion” 
that women should not mix styles of one 
designer with those of another or combine 
old and new pieces. “That’s the true test of 
clothes really working,” he says. 


March, 1987 

“I feel like an expectant father,” says Kors. 
It is 2 weeks before his fall show. In the 16 
weeks since our last visit, he and his staff 
(two design assistants, two patternmakers, 
three seamstresses—ten more people han- 
dle production, public relations, and ad- 
ministration) have been shaping his fabric 
into a collection of 50 outfits, based on re- 
lated separates with neutral colors and com- 
plementary textures. There are 120 pieces 
in perfectly orchestrated, and compatible, 
groupings of charcoal, black, navy, blonde 
(a champagne-toned beige), cognac (a deep, 
orangy rust) and a rich, jewel-tone ruby in 
wool flannel, satin and crepe, cashmere 
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Kors, pen in hand (above), draws inspiration 
from tiny swatches of fabric, primarily from 
European mills that can ful his small orders. 
The fabrics at right, from his spring collec- 
tion, include tissue crepes in silk and wool, 
jerseys of cotton-wool and silk-rayon, glove 
leathers, and silk failles. 


jersey, and leather and suede. Silhouettes 
are typically clean-lined, with a bit more 
draping than usual—slim skirts with sa- 
rong-style closings, trousers with gathers 
at the front rather than pleats, and jackets 
that tie at the waist or tuck in. 

The look is professional, but the feeling 
is one of ease. “I think of it as softened tai- 
loring,” says Kors. An example: a V-neck 
tunic top in charcoal cashmere jersey that 
is cut and sewn like a woven fabric rather 
than constructed like a sweater. “We think 
of them as dressmaker knits,” he says of 
the group, which includes halter-neck and 
dolman-sleeve dresses and a spare little 
tank dress whose crispness of cut is bal- 
anced by the softness of its fabric. Another 
example: a tuck-in jacket with trench-coat 
styling. All the elements of the classic top- 
per are there—the epaulets, the front rifle 
flap, the back rain guard at the shoulders— 
but Kors has eliminated the bulk by stop- 
ping the jacket at the waist and attaching 
a slim hip-length extension that tucks into 
pants or a skirt. 

How the wool flannel got cut into a trench 
jacket and the cashmere jersey into a tank 
dress is part of Kors’s creative process. “Be- 
fore I actually sit down to design, I unroll 
the fabrics and take a long look at them,” 
he says. With his design assistant, Anna 
DeLuca, he begins listing the kind of clothing 
he would like to see made in each fabric 
type, based on that fabric’s characteristics. 

He knows wool flannel’s tailorability 
would make it just right for jackets, while 
the cashmere jersey played against type 
would give tailored shapes unexpected soft- 
ness and drape. By comparing lists for the 
various fabrics and editing heavily, Kors 
and DeLuca end up with a point of view to 
underscore the mood of the season. 
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From there, Kors designs what he calls 
“flats,” silhouettes of the ideas he has listed. 
Once he and DeLuca have this visual list, 
they see how the shapes might work to- 
gether. “We ask each other: ‘Are there 
enough coordinate pieces in each group? 
Does a woman have to be tall to wear these 
shapes? What is there for a woman who's 
short? Does she have to be skinny? Can she 
have a bust?’” The flats are edited anew— 
some shapes are added, many are taken 
away—until they achieve what Kors calls 
“a cohesive statement” of about 120 pieces 
that can be combined in a variety of ways. 

Only then will he begin to work three- 
dimensionally, a process that will go on for 
between six and eight weeks. Step one, be- 
gun in early February, was to make a mus- 
lin pattern and drape it on a size 8 fitting 
model, the industry standard. There are no 
lifeless mannequins for Kors. “I work strictly 
on the live body,” he says. “You can yank 
and pull anything on a dress form and 
make it look right, but there’s a big differ- 
ence between it and a woman who walks, 
sits, crosses her legs, stretches, and lifts 
her arm to hold a subway strap.” 

There is also a big difference between 
muslin and the fabric that will be used in 
the finished garment. So, once a muslin 
design seems workable—and that may take 
a few minutes or many hours of pinning, 
tucking, and shaping on the model—Kors 
cuts it from the designated fabric and has 
his samplemaker put it together. “Seams 
only, no finishing or details,” he says. (Knits, 
because of their uniquely fluid nature, are 
draped directly on the model.) Then it goes 
back on the fitting model. 

Second fittings may be a time of over- 
haul or fine-tuning. Fitting model Kathy 
Conway stands before a large three-way 


mirror, wearing a halter-neck dress in char- 
coal cashmere jersey. Kors,- his chief pat- 
ternmaker, Mansoury Haghighi, and assis- 
tants Anna DeLuca and Karen Baldwin look 
at it from every angle. The waist seam is 
about an inch too high in back. “What are 
we going to do about this?” Kors asks Hag- 
highi. She repins the seam so that it falls 
at Conway’s natural waist. DeLuca fingers 
the armhole and asks, “Is this cutting you?” 
Conway nods yes. Kors suggests reshaping 
it, which will give more movement to the 
arm, more delicacy to the line. Haghighi 
repins to his satisfaction. “Next,” says Kors. 
Time elapsed: about three minutes. 

Conway slips into another cashmere knit, 
a slim, dolman-sleeve dress with a sur- 
plice-wrap bodice. She puts her hands on 
her hips to show the silhouette. “Too droopy 
here, too ‘dolmany,’” says Kors, using his 
finger to redefine the arc that runs from 
waist to elbow. Haghighi repins as indicated. 
Everyone murmurs approval, not only at 
the ease with which Kors and Haghighi 
identify the problem but at the speed at 
which they work. 

The gray wool-flannel blazer and trou- 
sers that Conway models next provoke a 
torrent of questions, perhaps because this 
blazer tucks into the pants. “Do we want a 
breast pocket?” asks Kors. “The pocket would 
make it look more like a jacket.” After a 
pause, he decides, “Let’s put it on.” DeLuca 
questions the size of the shoulders, which 
she considers too broad. “What’s going to 
happen when you put a coat over it?” asks 
DeLuca. Kors exchanges one large shoul- 
der pad for a smaller shoulder pad (both 
sizes are custom-made for the collection) 
to compare the two. “Let’s go with the 
smaller pads. I’m tired of oversize shoul- 
ders,” he says. 
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The look, with its still assertive shoul- 
ders, is an interesting take on the mens- 
wear-inspired jacket and pants. Since the 
jacket tucks in like a blouse, and the pants 
are gently gathered at the waist, the gar- 
ments acquire a softness that would even 
be appealing to skirt-and-blouse-wearing 
women. “To me, the best clothes mix ele- 
ments of womenswear and menswear, be- 
cause women have both sides to their lives,” 
says Kors. “Women have all the things that 
are traditionally female—families and chil- 
dren, for instance—plus the things that are 
traditionally male, such as careers with 
visibility and authority. I want to offer a 
look that says, ‘I’m in charge here, but I 
don’t have to dress like a man to prove it.’” 

The dress-for-success mood changes when 
Conway puts on a knee-baring charcoal cash- 
mere tank. Kors beams. “This is our kind 
of dress—spare,” he says. He decides to peg 
the hem slightly to make it even slimmer. 
He is aware that a variety of figure types 
will wear his clothes, so a silhouette like 
that of this barely there tank dress will be 
complemented by more generously cut styles. 

It’s not easy to make his uncluttered de- 
signs. “You notice every detail, every seam,” 
says Kors. “If you have a lot of ruffles, you 
may not notice how something’s put to- 
gether.” Bare clothes like the tank dress 
are even more difficult to make. “They have 
to be spare enough to be sexy but substan- 
tial enough to cover the body, and they 
have to fit.” 

When Kors is satisfied that a garment 
fits, he has his samplemakers finish it, in- 
cluding the details. A final fitting either 
confirms that the garment is complete or 
indicates that yet another session is need- 
ed for additional alterations. 

Only prototype sample-size garments are 
put together at this time. The collection it- 
self won't go into production until after 
the April show and subsequent visits from 
retail buyers, when Kors will know how 
many orders of each piece he must fill. At 
that time, size ranges and lengths will be 
determined. “If we think a size 14 shouldn’t 
wear a Style, we stop at 10 or 12,” DeLuca 
explains. Stores might decide otherwise, 
however, and request a range that includes 
the larger sizes. Patterns will be sent out 
for grading so that proportions remain as 
true in size 14 as they are in size 4. 

Although patternmaking and fitting take 
place in-house, production takes place at 
several small manufacturers in the Gar- 
ment District. Domestic production means 
higher prices, but it also means greater 
control. Kors can literally walk over to check 
on the progress of his line and make sure 
it is being constructed according to his 
standards. Indeed, a peek inside the fall 
collection reveals a level of workmanship 
consistent with the best custom-made gar- 
ments. Generous pockets are lined with 
silk taffeta so that hands can slip easily in 
and out, facings are bias-tape trimmed, un- 
lined garments are French-seamed so that 
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there are no loose ends, hems are deep, 
leathers and suedes are flawlessly matched, 
and cutting and stitching are impeccable. 

“Not only are we able to get the quality 
we want, we can get small quantities. Our 
factories can make, if I want, only ten tops 
out of two-hundred-fifty-dollar-a-meter jer- 
sey. Then if I need to, I can go back and 
order more,” says Kors. This finger-on-the- 
pulse approach to manufacturing also means 
shorter turnaround, the time between plac- 
ing an order and having it delivered. It is a 
definite edge over foreign-made goods that 
must travel thousands of miles and some- 
times languish in customs. 
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April 1987 

The make-it-or-break-it culmination of all 
this preparation is the fashion show at the 
Parsons School of Design in the heart of 
the Garment District. It will be a crucial 20 
minutes for the collection as buyers and 
journalists from around the country pass 
judgment on these months of work. Good 
reviews sustain a reputation; orders keep 
the business in the black. 

And in the black, literally, is where much 
of the collection is based. The wool gabar- 
dine with Lycra that Kors liked so much in 
November shows up here just as he imag- 
ined—as a blazer and pants with enough 
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A runway hit at Kors’s fall show, the houndstooth Rachel (back view, lefty i 1s a masterful example 
of minimal construction and pared-down style. A look inside reveals that the lapel facings stop 
at the waistline. Each facing’s raw edge is folded inside once and topstitched almost on the fold. 
Then the fold 1s hand-tacked to the front with a blind catchstitch. This was released in the photo 
at right to show the jacket’s only interfacing, a slinky knit fusible applied to the front. The seam 
allowances at the back waist are serged together and stabilized with a strip of seam binding, 
then pressed away from the hips. The raw edges of the tuck-in peplum are folded inside once 
and topstitched down twice, at 4 in. and %e in. from the hem. 





At the second-fitting stage, Kors and his chief samplemaker, Mansoury Haghighi, adjust the 
shoulders of a cashmere-knit wrap dress to conform to the fitting model. (Photo by Brian Gulick) 
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give to fit the body like a second skin, 
while maintaining its well-tailored lines. 
There are some black motorcycle leathers, 
chic notch-collar jackets, and short skirts, 
while black satin gabardine, cut into what 
looks like a tailored business suit, turns 
out to be a jacket over a strapless dress— 
Kor’s idea of an outfit that goes from “day 
to dinner to black tie.” And there is plenty 
of charcoal to ground a collection poised 
between sexy and businesslike, both jersey 
and flannel. The jerseys are, for the most 
part, short and formfitting, while the flan- 
nels—and a natty houndstooth—are crisply 
defined as tucked-in blazers and belted jack- 
ets. But here is also color-—-cognac and ruby— 
rendered dramatically in blazers and knee- 
skimming polo coats to spark the design- 
er’s subtle palette. There is applause. 
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Kors, backstage until the finale, is es- 
corted out by his 12 models. “My adrena- 
line was pumping so fast that the show 
was over before I Knew it,” he remarks. 
This is heady stuff for most 27-year-olds, 
but it’s nothing new to Kors, who has been 
in business for six years. While his FIT 
contemporaries were still draping in the 
classroom, Kors was turning out designs 
for a now defunct midtown clothing store 
called Lothar’s. He started out as a sales- 
clerk while in school, asked to design a few 
pieces and, he says matter-of-factly, “In six 
months I ended up doing everything in the 
store.” With that kind of experience, it was 
but a short jump to a label of his own. 

“Is it difficult,” he is asked, “to know 
what women want to wear?” “Not around 
here,” he laughs. “My assistants, the fitting 


models, even my mother, tell me what they 
think.” Joan Kors is, in fact, something of 
an everywoman for her son. “She wears it 
all--short skirts, long skirts, pants—and she’s 
indicative of how many women live their 
lives,” he says admiringly. “She works, she 
travels, she’s got a husband and family.” 
Naturally, she wears plenty of Michael Kors. 

And what label does the designer him- 
self wear? Levi Strauss. His usual outfit: 
faded jeans, a white or light-blue button- 
down shirt, a black sports jacket and sneak- 
ers. “I can’t imagine having to figure out 
what to put on in the morning,” he admits 
sheepishly. “It’s hard enough having to fig- 
ure out what everyone else will wear.” LU 


Joanne Mattera is a contributing editor of 
Threads magazine. 
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Needle Lace 


“Stitches in the air” are the simplest 


and freest form of lacemaking 


by Eunice Kaiser 


f you can thread a needle and sew a 
crooked seam, you've already mas- 
tered the first step in making beau- 
tiful lace. You'll soon be able to 
dazzle friends and family with an 
intricate-looking heirloom of the future, 
while secretly laughing because you know 
how easily that effect can be achieved. 

Needle lace is just what the name im- 
plies—a simple lace made with needle and 
thread, consisting of buttonhole stitches 
grouped in various ways to create designs. 
There are no threads or stitches to be count- 
ed and no big expenses for equipment or 
supplies. The piece is easily carried and is 
ideal to work on at odd moments. 

My method consists of drawing the out- 
line of the motif on a cloth construction 
pad, then couching down two or more strands 
of thread along the outline. These threads 
become the framework, or skeleton, of the 
piece. I work filling stitches onto these 
construction threads until I’ve filled in the 
desired areas. I then remove the couching 
stitches, and the lace becomes free of its 
cloth backing. It becomes punto in aria, 
“stitches in the air.” 





Setting up a design—The cloth for the con- 
struction pad should be a closely woven 
cotton. A piece from a used percale bed 
sheet is ideal. You may draw the motif di- 
rectly on the cloth or transfer it from a pa- 
per pattern, tracing lightly with dressmak- 
er’s carbon or a heat-transfer pencil. If a 
motif works well, you may want to use the 
pad again. Darken the lines with water- 
proof ink or liquid embroidery while you're 
constructing the pad. This will enable you 
to launder the pad. 

An alternate method is to lay a piece of 
thin, transparent cotton fabric directly over 
the drawing of the motif and trace the 
lines with the waterproof ink or liquid em- 
broidery. (Nonwoven fabric or a slick wo- 
ven synthetic is unsuitable.) 

After putting the motif on the cloth, cut 
out the shape, allowing about a 112-in. mar- 
gin around it. If you choose the thin mate- 
rial, fuse a piece of Pellon to the back for 
stability. Cut two more pieces of percale 
the same size and shape as the first. Stack 
the three pieces with the drawn motif on 
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top, making sure they lie flat and smooth. 
Turn under the raw edges, and stitch the 
layers together around the outside edge. 

When using the percale as the top layer, 
you can use Pellon in lieu of the middle 
layer of percale or as an additional layer to 
give more firmness. The pad should be firm 
enough to maintain the intended distance 
between the stitches without buckling, yet 
soft enough to allow you to fold under 
areas you're not working on. 

There should be strong color contrasts 
among the construction pad, the couching 


ogre 


oee: =@ ». 





thread, and the lace or filling thread. This 
makes the work easier; it also facilitates 
removal of the couching once the piece is 
completed. My favorites are a light-blue 
pad, bright-red sewing thread for the couch- 
ing, and white lace thread. 

You have a wide choice of lace threads. 
Time spent experimenting with different 
fibers and combinations of threads and col- 
ors is time well spent. For both the con-. 
struction outlines and the filling stitches I 
prefer 30/3 linen. It has a hard twist and 
enough body to lie well, yet it is flexible. I 


Couching stitches (pink) are only long enough to cross over the pair of construction threads on 
the surface of the pad. On the underside of the construction pad, the stitches slant and are 
about ¥%e in. long. The pad, two layers of percale with Pellon between them, is firm enough to lie 
flat, yet flexible enough to be folded when yow’re working. 


also like DMC’s 20/2 Cebelia crochet thread. 
If you enjoy working with finer thread, so 
much the better. However, I suggest that 
you do your first piece with thread heavy 
enough to produce stitches that can be 
seen easily. 


Laying the construction threads—Now you 
are ready to make the lace. Thread a sew- 
ing needle, and knot the end of the thread. 
Lay two strands of construction thread along 
the outline, staggering the ends (see draw- 
ing at top left). To outline the motif, nar- 
row braids, tape, or commercially made 
lace or ribbon may be used instead of the 
pair of construction threads. (See Threads, 
No. 10, pages 30-34.) Couch them down 
with a whipstitch, sewing through all thick- 
nesses of the construction pad. Try to have 
as few breaks in the outline threads as pos- 
sible. If you have to make a break, join the 
ends by staggering them about an inch, as 
shown in the drawing at top, near right. 

The whipstitches should be slanting, about 
%e in. long on the underside of the pad, 
and just long enough on the surface to 
cross the laid threads (see photo, page 41). 
Pull them snugly against the outline threads. 
It is important that the couching stitches 
be evenly spaced, because that will make 
the filling work easier and more attractive. 
A few backstitches made into the under- 
side of the construction pad will secure the 
end of the couching thread. Instead of cut- 
ting off the construction thread close to 
the last couching stitch, leave a 36-in. to 
48-in. length to be used for filling stitches. 
This eliminates two additional ends to be 
worked in. 


Filling stitehes—When all the couching is 
complete, the sewing needle and thread 
are replaced by a tapestry needle carrying 
the filling thread. From this point on, make 
sure the stitches go under the construction 
thread only and not—I repeat—not into the 
cloth. Leading with the eye of the needle 
rather than the point facilitates this. 

When we were children, Mother disap- 
proved of our using an extremely long thread 
to avoid rethreading the needle. Her disci- 
pline resulted in my sister’s dreaming she 
sat in a sewing circle where Satan was us- 
ing such a long thread that he had to jump 
out the window each time he pulled the 
needle through. I don’t recommend that 
long a thread, but I do use one thread 
that’s considerably longer than I’d use for 
sewing a garment. The tapestry needle is 
easily threaded, but too many thread ends 
can make an unwanted bulge in the out- 
line. The drawing at top right shows one 
solution to the long-thread problem. 

The filling buttonhole stitches, which are 
worked the same as blanket stitches, can 
be grouped in various ways. The basic stitch 
may be combined with other stitches, em- 
bellished, or worked very tightly or in vary- 
ing degrees of looseness, depending on the 
effect desired in a given area; but it is al- 
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Joining construction threads 


To stagger ends 
of adjacent threads, 
stitch first thread / 
down for about an inch.“ |.“ 
Then add second thread. 


The buttonhole stitch 
and variations | —— 
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Simple buttonhole 
(foundation row): 
Needle carries thread | 
over, then under, construction thread, 
then over itself on way to next stitch. 
On next row, needle goes over and under 
loop between stitches of previous row. 


A foundation row worked in pairs 
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Alternating stitches 
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Pairs or single stitches alternate 
on opposite construction threads. 
Works up quickly; light and airy. 


Two-three variation 
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Row 17: Pairs of stitches with large 
loop between pairs. 

Row 2: Groups of three stitches. 

Alternate rows 1 and 2 for pattern. 





Starting a filling thread if 


Anchor { f/ 
filling thread ed 
by wrapping 1) /) a, 
it a few yy 
times 
around 7m 
an adjacent 
construction 
thread. 


Hint: To use a 

long thread, double 

it through eye of needle. 
As work progresses, decrease loop. 





Three-two-one variation 
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Effective for filling circular or floral areas. 
Row 1: Pairs of stitches with 
loops between pairs. 
Row 2: One stitch alternating 
with three stitches. 
Alternate rows 1 and 2 for pattern. 


Open and closed variation 
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Five stitches in each group. 
Decrease by one stitch in each 
succeeding row. This combination 
has been used in wings of dove 
on pillow at right. 





Starting a new thread in the cordonnet 


New thread 
| yy, | 
hy 
‘ Yi 
_ if 
’ ——f-" a w/ f : 
a =f — = 
First | YK | 
thread | 


With first thread, stitch 
over end of new thread. 





Then lay in end ¥/ 
of first thread, 

and stitch over , 
all with new thread. 
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Hhustrationsa by Mark Kara 
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Needle lace can be used for decorative items or apparel. The pillow uses hairpin-lace construc- 
tion threads as an intricate part of the design. Note the five-stitch-group pattern in the dove’s 
wings. The beauty of the simple 18-in. doily is in the contrast of the stitch patterns. They are 
worked, from the center, in this order: fwe-stitch groups (drawing, left) in the stylized flower, 
pairs of stitches worked on opposite construction threads, spiders or wheels (drawing, right), 
four rows of the five-stitch groups, and a border of pairs on opposite construction threads. 


ways made the same way. (There are many 
other needle-lace stitches in Thérése de 
Dillmont’s The Complete Encyclopedia of 
Needlework—see “Further reading” at right.) 

Shading and contrast of light and dark 
areas, which bring out the shape of a mo- 
tif, are determined not so much by the 
stitch grouping as by how loosely and how 
far apart the stitches are worked. This 
amounts to applying more or less thread in 
an area, in much the same way that an art- 
ist uses more or less pigment on an oil 
painting. It is literally painting with threads. 
Frequently, one stitch pattern can be easi- 
ly exchanged for another in a given space, 
but the same rules of contrast apply. To 
ensure that the lace lies flat, stitches at 
the edges of a piece should be compact. If 
they are made too loosely, the edges often 
stretch and produce a ruffled effect. 

Before beginning the filling stitches, mark 
the areas of the pattern you plan to work 
very closely. Since these areas tend to sta- 
bilize the piece, fill them in first. 

To anchor the filling thread at the start, 
wrap it two or three times around an adja- 
cent construction thread. Never make a 
Knot. (End a thread the same way.) 

Make the foundation row by putting a 
pair of buttonhole stitches between every 
two couching stitches (see drawing at left). 
Pairs are invaluable as a filler. They can be 
worked very close together or with large 
loops between pairs. When workcd loosely, 
the light and airy effect forms a good back- 
ground to emphasize the motif. In densely 
filled areas, single stitches may be uscd. 
However, unless they are small and very 
close together, they will become uneven 
when the following row is worked into them. 
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Sections can be worked back and forth 
or around and around, depending on the 
shape and pattern. Hold the last row of 
stitches in each section in place by carry- 
ing the thread under the construction thread 
between that section and the next section 
to be stitched. The circular motion that 
makes the buttonhole stitch also twists 
the thread. To reduce the twist, twirl the 
needle between your thumb and forefinger 
as you pull the thread through, or hold the 
work in midair and let the needle dangle. 

To avoid running out of thread in the 
middle of a row, estimate how much thread 
you'll need. This will vary with different 
stitch combinations, but a general rule is 
two and a half times the distance across 
the row. If you must join threads halfway 
across, split the ends of the old and new 
lengths, twist together half of each strand, 
and then wrap them with very fine thread. 


Finishing—When all areas are filled in, fin- 
ish the piece by retracing the outline of 
the motif with two additional strands of 
thread. Couch them down and buttonhole- 
stitch over the additional threads to tie 
them together with the construction threads 
and any other lace threads that have been 
laid on the construction threads. This is 
called the cordonnet. 

These stitches should be very close so 
the other threads are covered and smoothed 
over. When you're working the cordonnet, 
cover the start of a new thread with the 
end of the old one: Lay the new strand of 
thread over the threads added for the cor- 
donnet and continue working over all with 
the thread left in the ncedle (see bottom 
drawing, facing page). When there are only 


The spider 
motif 





Another useful stitch is the spider motif 
(shown in photo at left). It is worked 

into the intersection of seven threads. 
Weave under and over the seven threads 
(legs of spider), going around circle 

three times. Make small stitch back 

into resulting circle; then carry thread 

to new point, making eighth leg and 
completing motif. 


a few inches of thread in the needle, un- 
thread the needle and lay the remaining 
short end over the cordonnet threads. Thread 
the needle with the new length of thread 
and run the needle through the last few 
stitches. Continue with the stitching. 
After you’ve completed the cordonnet, 
whipstitch a few times into the edge of the 
work, and cut off. You may lightly spray 
the piece with starch and press it from the 
underside of the construction pad. Never 
move the iron back and forth over the lace. 
Remove the couching threads, clipping 
them on the back of the pad so you can 
pull them out. Lift the lace, and lay it over 
a dark background. Now admire! => 


Eunice Kaiser, of Odessa, TX, 1s a fiber 
artist who specializes in lacemaking, weav- 
ing, and knitting. 


Further reading 
Bath, Virginia Churchill. Lace. New 
York: Penguin Books, 1979. 


Close, Eunice. Lace Making. London: 
William Clowes and Sons, 1975. 


De Dillmont, Thérése. The Complete 
Encyclopedia of Needlework. Philadelphia: 
Running Press, 1972. 

Contains a wealth of information, 
including tace stitches; $7.95. 


Kaiser, Eunice Gifford. Enjoy Making 
Teneriffe and Other Lace, 1981. Kaiser 
Crafts, 604 Placer, Odessa, TX 79763. 
$8.95, $1.50 P/H: $.45 tax in Texas. 


Voysey, Cynthia. Needlelace in 
Photographs. London: B.T. Batsford, 1987. 
Distributed by Robin and Russ 
Handweavers, McMinnville, OR; $14.95. 
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Contempora 
Needle “ sss 
Lacers 


Early needle lace from the 16th century, derived from 
culwork and drawnwork, was mostly geometric in design. Bul 
during the late Renaissance in Europe, when it was 
discovered that the construction threads could be as free is 
any pencil line, needle lace began to blossom into Morals 

and all sorts of naturalistic and imaginative images, 

Pounced parchment served as a sturdy foundation for the 
often-used patterns, As the photos on these pages show, 
contemporary lacemakers are taking the technique still 
further, Some are using three-dimensionual frameworks as 
the foundation or are combining needle lace with other 
lechniques, such as macrame, tatting, weaving, and 
machine embroidery, 

















The motifs in Jean Goldberg's “Australian 
Wildflower Shoe” come from the natural col- 
ors and shapes of local flowers. The wpper, 
sale, and heel were stitched as separate pieces 
and mounted ona thin acrilic sheet. Motus 
of silk thread and glass beads are grounded 
ona mesh made with nylon monofilament. 
Length, 8 in. (Photo by Goldberg) 


re 
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Goldberg, of Victoria, Australia, walks mto 
her “Dreaming Place in Needle Lace,” made 
of linen, cotton, silk, and acrylic materials 
ranging from fine threads to kmtting yarns. 
The lace panels are mounted on a pamted 
aluminum frame. 75 in. x 25 In. x 36 in. 


Goldberg worked “Wheels” over cut-wp news- 
paper ads mn very fine linen and jomed the 
motifs with decorated bars, proving that 
sources for images can be found almost any- 
where. 14 in. x 18 in. (Photo by Goldberg) 
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Wucke Smith, of Albuquerque, NM, approaches needle lace in an mformal and textural way, 
combining tt with other techniques. For “Realm of the Ancient Moon,” she dyed a silk ground 


fabric and worked over that with a hand needle and sewing machine. The birds are machine- 


loop-stitched, the moons and background textures are machine- and hand-stitched, and the fig- 
ure is random, interlaced detached-buttonhole stitch. For this piece, she worked with Veloura, 
Ostara, rayon gimp, wool, and Danish cotton. (Photo by Smith) 
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Virginia Churchill Bath, author of Lace (see 
“Further reading,” page 43) and other nee- 
dlework books, makes needle-lace construc- 
tions, using wire rings, wood, and Plexiglas 
as frameworks. “Long Construction” (far 
right) combines needle lace with raised em- 
broidery, mn linen, silk, cotton, syythetics, and 
suede with mica, wood, and metal. Her “Red 
Tree 2” jacket, above (detau, facing page, top 
left), in linen, wool, sik, colton, and suede, 
uses geometric fillings on a ground of tight 
buttonholed bars, or bridges. (Photos by Bath) 


Bucky King raises thoroughbred horses in 
Sheridan, WY, and makes lace “for love and 
freedom of the soul.” She handspun the beige 
Brussels linen for “Lace Flower,” right, which 
has detached petals and a raised center. 
(Photo by King) 


For her “Edwardian Lace Hat,” left, Christina 
Larkin, of Cloverdale, CA, used cotton yarn, 
which works up quickly. She combined Irish- 
crocheted flowers and edgings with the nee- 
dle lace. The separate pieces for the hat’s brim, 
top, and sides began with chaan-stitch crochet- 
covered wire, couched to a double-layer paper 
construction pad. When the wired pieces are 
joined with a fagoting stitch, the soft cotton 
hat holds its shape. (Photo by Larkin) 0 
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A Knitting Odyssey 


The making of a handknit Chanel-style suit 


by Landa Dyett 
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& n December of 1985, I unsheathed 
» my 14-in. size 3 needles, cast on 
} 178 sts in a thin French wool bou- 
clé, and embarked on a knitting od- 

me” yssey: creating a Chanel-style suit. 
At the outset, I gamely anticipated a few 
months of part-time Knitting, spliced into 
a hectic and erratic free-lance writing sched- 
ule. Wrong. I bound off my last stitch 14 
months later, in January 1987. 

Spectators on buses, subways, and wher- 
ever else I could snatch a moment gasped 
at the size of the task. And I occasionally 
had misgivings that the project was unnec- 
essarily time-consuming, idiosyncratic, and 
quixotic in this age of the user-friendly 
home knitting machine. But the complet- 
ed suit is exquisite, the more so for being 
handknit. What makes it superb isn’t just 
the beautiful materials or the even stitch- 
ery (which any patient, competent knitter 
can achieve). Far more vital is the stream- 
lined late ’80’s Chanel style in a slightly 
rustic stockinette fabric, and the finishing 
and lining that took two experts a couple 
of weeks to accomplish. 






Selecting a Chanel style 

When Gabrielle Chanel was born in Au- 
vergne, France, in 1883, the mode in wom- 
en’s dress was an ankle-length bouffant 
skirt over a corseted bodice. During World 
War I, however, when women of all classes 
joined the work force, they needed practi- 
cal clothes. Quentin Bell, in On Human 
Finery, notes that the war slackened “the 
demands of those social forces which tend 
to provide conspicuous waste and conspicu- 
ous leisure. The ethos of a nation in arms 
demands that class shall be forgotten... .” 
These anticlass dictates of the early 1900s 
became a manifesto for Chanel (who adopted 
the informal first name of Coco). 

From the start, Chanel had a unique sen- 
sibility that simple, even paltry, materials 
and commonplace designs could be chic. 
In 1913, she set up business in Biarritz, 
making and selling boater hats. Her severe 
and efficient styles were a raging success. 
An astute businesswoman, she realized that 


Linda Dyett’s Chanel-style suit was handknit 
at 8 sts to the inch. The custom-charting, fit- 
ting, and lining reveal the secrets of skilled 
Old World couturiers. (Photo by Bob Frame) 
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her hats needed the accompaniment of sim- 
ple, comfortable clothes, and that she ought 
to produce them. 

After the war, Chanel set up a dressmak- 
ing shop in Paris. Unlike brilliant contem- 
poraries, such as Vionnet, she was not a 
creator of original lines. Her particular ge- 
nius is that she borrowed unlikely proto- 
types from outside the fashion arena. Her 
famous little black dress evolved from the 
maid’s uniform. Her daytime separates were 
based on practical sportswear and military 
wear. In particular, Chanel was inspired by 
British men’s clothes (an affair with the 
Duke of Westminster undoubtedly famil- 
iarized her with basic styles). 

Chanel’s pivotal role in fashion history 
was to make women’s clothes as practical 
and unfettered as possible. “Are there frills 
in the lines of an aircraft?” she once re- 
marked. “No. I thought of aircraft when | 
created my collection.” Her peasant origin, 
claims Edmonde Charles-Roux, author of 
Chanel and Her World (Vendome, 1981), 
discloses the most about the bold and in- 
domitable couturier. She aimed to make 
poverty—or the look of poverty—chic. 

In 1916, Chanel developed a passionate 
interest in wool jersey, in her search for a 
machine-made fabric that would replicate 
both the stretch and homey charms of knit- 
ting. Prior to this time, jersey had been 
used strictly for underwear, and no doubt 
Chanel admired the fabric as much for its 
unconventionality and lack of pretension 
as for its give. By 1920, she had adapted 
wool jersey for her suits and had it woven 
to her specific designs and colors by the 
manufacturer Rodier. She used it as though 
it were a luxury commodity, adding fine 
buttons, carefully made buttonholes, per- 
fect cut and finish, and superb silk linings. 
(Chanel often used precious fabrics in the 
interiors of her garments—a form, perhaps, 
of reverse snobbery.) 

The suit—in black or navy during the 
"20s and ’30s, in pastel tweeds with braid- 
ed trim during the ’50s and ’60s—became a 
Chanel staple. Its short, straight, sexy skirt 
allowed for easy maneuverability; its boxy 
jacket had large outside pockets and high- 
cut armholes to provide freedom of move- 
ment. Her typical round, collarless neck- 
line is based on that of the straight jersey 
marine jacket, or cardigan, first worn by 
the Earl of Cardigan, a British general in 
the freezing Crimean War. 

As Cecil Beaton put it, Chanel’s “trick, 
or...genius was to convert the drab look 
to a model of brilliant simplicity... .Ruth- 
lessly women were stripped of their finery, 
fitted with a tricot or skirt or a plain dress; 
and when they looked like Western Union 
messenger boys, when they had been re- 
duced to chic poverty, then and only then 
did she drape them with costume jewelry, 
with great lumps of emeralds and rubies, 
and cascades of huge pearls.” 

Her suits are true classics, and I, for one, 
given the opportunity, could be tempted to 
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ransom several of my close relatives to 
own any of the originals. So I decided to 
knit a suit in the early Chanel style, updated 
for the ’80s and ’90s. 

Fortunately, some marvelous prototypes 
were at hand. Karl Lagerfeld had taken 
over the couture helm at the House of 
Chanel in 1983. (Lagerfeld also designs Chan- 
el’s ready-to-wear.) The half-Swedish, half- 
German Lagerfeld, born in Hamburg in 1939, 
is, like Chanel, a unique product of his 
time—a time of mimicking styles, rehash- 
ing fashion’s recent past. By updating her 
proportions, adding ’80’s flair and a sexy 
wit, he has revivified Chanel’s image. He 
has integrated her signature trademarks, 
and sometimes spoofs of them, into clothes 
with otherwise space-age lines. 

After poring over pictures of Chanel suits 
from the ’20s onward, I came across an un- 
usually sleek Lagerfeld rendition on the 
cover of Women’s Wear Daily. It had the 
familiar oversize pockets, buttons on the 
cuffs, and a cardigan neckline. But its jacket 
was tunic length, and its skirt was well 
above the knee. This suit was out of sync 
with the late-1985 passion for calf-length 
skirts and peplum jackets. It had a hyper- 
modernistic quality I thought I hated. But 
the suit haunted me, and within a few 
days I decided that its long-short propor- 
tions were sublime and that its somewhat 
abstracted Chanel details constituted the 
wave of the millenium. This suit, I decid- 
ed, would stand me in good stead for the 
next 20 or so years. 


Choosing the yarn and the knit pattern 
I presented the photo of the suit to Otilia 
Ruz, a pivotal figure in this story. Ruz, a 
handknit designer and an instructor at Wal- 
lis Mayers Needlework (33 E. 68th St., NY, 
NY 10021), is a Chanel specialist. For 30 
years before she emigrated from her native 
Cuba in 1967, she was co-owner of a salon 
specializing in custom-knit Chanel suits. 
Ruz is one of a precious, small, and dwin- 
dling breed of skilled handknit couturiers, 
with an instinctive sense of elegance not 
unlike Chanel’s. 

Born in 1910, Ruz recalls that as a girl, 
“I always had knitting needles in my hands.” 
To suit Cuba's tropical climate, she learned 
to design, chart, and knit her own fine- 
gauge dresses. Acquaintances asked her to 
knit for them, and Ruz formed a partner- 
ship with her friend, Nena Roca, who han- 
dled the business end. By the mid-’30s, 
Chanel suits with crocheted finishing braid 
were the most popular commodities of the 
couture-knit salon Ruz-Roca and were whole- 
saled to Bergdorf Goodman, I. Magnin, and 
Hattie Carnegie. Designed and custom-fitted 
by Ruz, they were knit by up to 80 local 
women. Usually it took six weeks of full- 
time work to produce a suit. 

In 1967, Ruz and Roca moved to New 
York, where, at first, they continued their 
business. But local labor proved too expen- 
sive, and Ruz wouldn’t switch to machine- 


knitting production. So she provided her 
custom service to handknitters at Alice May- 
nard, one of the oldest yarn shops in Amer- 
ica, and in 1985 started at Wallis Mayers, 
where she still offers designs and hands- 
on instruction. 

I asked Ruz if the 1985 Lagerfeld-Chanel 
suit could translate into a handknit. “Ab- 
solutely,” she replied, provided I knit it in 
a thin yarn—to allow for gradations of shape 
and delicate details. 

I wanted a slightly crunchy texture, as 
in rich tweed menswear suiting, so I decid- 
ed on bouclé (meaning “curl”), a three-ply 
yarn with two foundation threads twisted 
with a third delivered in the reverse direc- 
tion and at a quicker rate to produce a 
bulky effect. Ruz had sometimes used thin 
wool-rayon bouclé, but I wanted a luxury 
yarn—all wool, or maybe a wool-silk blend— 
in a two-tone tweed color combination. I 
tried various patterns in two hues of Frivo- 
lous, from Joseph Galler Inc. (27 W. 20th 
St., NY, NY 10011), but the result was too 
nubby. Finally, I decided on basic-black 
Frivolous with a thin, ecru 8-Ply Silk Cord, 
which is milled in Italy and distributed by 
Crystal Palace Yarns (3006 San Pablo Ave., 
Berkeley, CA 94702). 

Ruz and I then swatched stitch patterns. 
She knit a long sampler strip, which I car- 
ried around and studied in various moods. 
The houndstooth pattern, a Scottish-tweed 
weave, was traditional but just raffish 
enough for my purposes. I went with it. 
Though [ve not been able to discover if 
Chanel ever used it, the houndstooth check 
is certainly within the range of Scottish 
woolen twills she favored, and Rodier in 
the ’30s had produced an oversize version 
of the check. 

Houndstooth is a pattern of broken or 
jagged checks, each check usually measur- 
ing 42 in. to 2 in. The design you see in wo- 
ven houndstooth-check fabric is neither 





Otilia Ruz designed the knit patterns, mea- 
sured Dyett, and charted instructions for her 
toknit from. Ruz later blocked the knit pieces 
to further refine the sizing before the gar- 
ment was assembled and lined. 


strictly in the yarn nor in the weave. It’s 
an interaction of both, arising naturally in 
the cloth’s twill configuration. There are 
various ways of translating this design to 
Knitting. I discovered two possibilities in 
The Harmony Guide to Knitting Stitches 
(Lyric Books, 1983), but the variation de- 
signed by Ruz looks closer to the real thing 
(see photo and pattern, facing page). Hers 
is based on a multiple of 4 stockinette sts, 
where the center of each check is a 2-st, 
2-row square, with jagged edges on all 
sides. The edges are knit in a staggered col- 
or pattern: 2 rows of 3 black, 1 ecru, fol- 
lowed by 2 rows of 3 ecru, 1 black, where 
the pattern begins with a different color 
on every row. Technically, it is Fair Isle- 
style knitting, with short floats on the wrong 
side that form their own not-displeasing 
horizontal V-pattern, add strength to the 
fabric, and help minimize widthwise stretch- 
ing. (It is not out of place at this point to 
note that Chanel once said: “Elegance means 
a thing’s as beautiful on the wrong side as 
it is on the right.”) 

To keep the fabric sturdy, as well as to 
ensure delicate shaping, we went for a fair- 
ly narrow gauge. Each check measures about 
¥s in. across and 2 in. in height. 

As for the pocket trim and facing, we 
wanted them to echo the hounds tooth pat- 
tern, but we did not want them to be pre- 
cisely the same. By choosing a slightly con- 
trasting check, we invoked a Chanel 
trademark of the ’20s: the coordination of 
different, sometimes clashing textures, 
prints, and even checks—another example 
of chic poverty. Ruz’s trim pattern, which 
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she called ascot, is a slipstitch design (see 
photo and pattern, facing page). 


Measuring and charting 

This suit was to be designed not only to fit 
me but also to enhance my best features 
and diminish my flaws. (What more can we 
ever ask of clothes?) My only unusual fea- 
tures, Ruz’s measuring revealed, were par- 
ticularly narrow wrists and a narrow back. 
I am also temporarily (ha!) overweight and 
heaviest in the hip and thigh areas. But ba- 
sically, Ruz judged, I have a fairly even fig- 
ure, straight shoulders, and a tendency to- 
ward curvaceousness (so I presume that if I 
were thin, I would have the voluptuous fig- 
ure of Sophia Loren rather than the straight 
lines of Twiggy). 

With its proportions left relatively un- 
changed, my knitting strategy can prob- 
ably be utilized by others with even fig- 
ures, regardless of size, to chart a similar 
suit. But a very large bust, for example, 
would require extra fabric at the front arm- 
holes that would be sewn into darts. Slop- 
ing shoulders would require additional fab- 
ric allowance for large shoulder pads. A big 
waist would call for square shaping in the 
skirt, and wide hips would require more 
gradual decreases to the armholes than in 
my jacket pattern. There are, as well, many 
situations that would call for trompe loeil 
solutions to mask flaws—for example, the 
trick of allowing extra fabric ease for ex- 
tremely thin arms, or diminished ease for 
heavy arms, and so on. 

When she sat down to chart my pattern, 
Ruz had her indispensable tape measure 
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Two question-mark-shaped facings (left ) knit in the ascot pattern, eX- 

tend from thejacket’s bottom edges and are joined at the center back of 
the neck. The lining is inserted beneath the facings to the garment’s 
front edges and overcast-stitched in place. Shoulder darts accommo- 
date the extra fabric of the silk lining. The cap of the seamed sleeve lin- 
ing is eased over the shoulder pad and handa-stitched in place. The lin- 
ing hangs down loosely to the middle of a reinforcing 242-in.-wide silk 
strip that keeps the knit fabric from stretching (above). 


around her neck, my gauge swatches, the 
list of my measurements, and my clipping 
of the Chanel-Lagerfeld suit nearby. First, 
she explained, she focused her attention 
on these elements. Then she mentally in- 
serted me into the suit, as a genie is swept 
into a magic lamp, and the mathematics 
and words of the pattern began flowing. 
Ruz always does her charting in the round, 
envisioning not a two-dimensional sche- 
matic, but rather clothing to be sculpted 
around the body. 

Of course, she did make some computa- 
tions, and from her charting maneuvers 
you can begin to learn her techniques. Plot- 
ting a jacket, for example—whether it is 
designed in sizes or custom-fitted—is a se- 
ries of strategies to move from widest to 
narrowest to widest points along the route 
from hip to shoulder—the crucial areas be- 
ing the waist, bust, and armholes. The pat- 
tern is a rendering of the movement among 
these points. (See drawing, page 53.) 

Ruz’s customized charting maneuvers 
were specific to my suit, which is tailored 
and therefore requires ad lib, ad hoc tech- 
niques that deviate from norms and pat- 
terns. So the intricacies of her suit instruc- 
tions are being offered as an insight into 
her techniques, rather than as a set of 
hard-and-fast rules. 


Making the suit 

The Chanel-Lagerfeld jacket is unusually 
long, with form-fitting hips that accentuate 
its length. Ruz decided the hips in a knit 
jacket would require no fabric ease—they’d 
stretch slightly with use. But above the 
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hips she charted a gently defined, slightly 
Empire waistline and bustline, and fairly 
prominent late-’80’s shoulders. 

Ruz used my hip measurement (43% in.), 
taken 8 in. below my waist, to compute the 
number of cast-on stitches. She multiplied 
half of it (21%4)—this is just the back of the 
jacket—by the gauge (8). To the resulting 
174 sts, she added 2 sts for each side seam. 
So the number cast on was 178 sts. 

Ruz started plotting her instructions at 
the lower edge of the jacket, that is, 4 in. 
below the hips—for me and anyone else of 
medium height, regardless of girth. For those 
who are short, Ruz advises starting 3 in. 
below the hips; for those who are tall, 4% in. 
or at most 5 in. below for this design. 

Next, Ruz had to get to the waist, a dis- 
tance, in my case, of 15 in. from the jacket 
bottom. Within that distance she planned 
a straight length of fabric that would pro- 
vide for a 4%2-in. hem and continue until my 
hips started curving inward (above the 4-in. 
measurement she had calculated earlier). 

This left 11 in. of hip-contouring from 
hips to waist. If you're tall, add 1 in. or 
more; if you're short, subtract. Within this 
length, Ruz had to decrease in order to 
taper the fabric inward to the waist. To cal- 
culate the number of decreases, she first 
needed to decide how many stitches she 
wanted at the waistline, where the Chanel- 
Lagerfeld design turns from formfitting to 
gently form-suggesting with extra ease. In 
my case, Ruz chose 3 in. of ease in the 
jacket back. For very petite women, she 
recommends 1 in. or less of ease; for very 
large or tall women, 1 in. or more. She 
added the ease to half my waist measure- 
ment (15% in.) and a ¥%2-in. seam allowance 
to determine a waist measurement of 19% in. 
(15% in. + 3-in. ease + %-in. seam allow- 
ance [2 sts each side]). 

So, to decrease to 154 sts for the waist 
(19% in. x 8), Ruz had to get rid of 24 sts 
from the original 178 sts evenly along the 


Knitting information 
Materials: Galler’s Frivolous, in 
black: 8 (9, 9, 10, 12) 1% oz. 

(50-g. skeins, each approx. 163 yd.), 
calculating your store-bought size as 
2-4 (6-8, 10-12, 14-16, 18-20). 
Crystal Palace’s 8-Ply Silk Cord, in 
ecru (color No. 800): two 42-lb. cones 
(925 yd./cone) for all sizes. 


14-in. size 2 and size 3 straight 
needles (or sizes to obtain gauge). 


Gauge: 8 sts to 1 in. over houndstooth 
pattern, using size 3 needles, or size to 
obtain gauge. 


74 sts to 1 in. over ascot pattern, with 
size 2 needles or size to obtain gauge. 


Houndstooth pattern: Multiple of 4 
sts plus 2 border sts. Cast on with black. 
Row 1 (RS): K1 black (border), *k1 ecru, 
k3 black; rep from *, end k1 black (border). 
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11 in. up from the hips. In my case, that 
meant decreasing 1 st at each side of the 
work every 1 in. 12 times. (The number of 
decreases and the distance between them 
will vary according to waist and hip mea- 
surements and the length between them.) 
To emphasize the waist and to suggest, as 
Lagerfeld did, a slight Empire fullness above 
it, Ruz allowed for an additional 2 in. of 
uncontoured knitting with a generous 3 in. 
of fabric ease. 

Over the next 3 in., below the armholes, 
my back reaches its broadest, so Ruz had 
to widen the fabric. At the same time, she 
wanted to reduce the ease and return to a 
formfitting look. She added a minuscule 
%-in. ease and 42-in. seam allowances to 
my back width of 19 in. That meant broad- 
ening the fabric % in., which she accom- 
plished with increases of 1 st at each end 
every 1% in. 3 times. Then Ruz allowed for 
2 in. of straight knitting, which brought 
her to the 22-in. mark—which she had mea- 
sured on me as the point where the arm- 
holes would begin. (For others with even 
figures, the distance between waist and 
armhole can be plotted with the same pro- 
portions: about 2 in. of straight knitting, 
followed by 3 in. of increasing, followed by 
2 in. of straight knitting.) 

In typical sweater charting, armholes start 
with a bind-off and then taper into a suc- 
cession of decreases, followed by uncon- 
toured knitting to the shoulders. Ruz’s arm- 
holes are more complex. Several inches 
above the initial curves are increase rows 
that accommodate the natural widening of 
my back. First she planned the width across 
my shoulders. She had measured that as 
15% in. but deducted % in. to get a tight fit 
at the armholes, because at this stress point 
the fabric will stretch with use. My shoul- 
ders begin to widen about 4 in. above the 
start of the armhole, so Ruz plotted an in- 
ward curve within that space. She reduced 
from 160 sts to 128 sts (15% in. of back 


Row 2: K1 black (border), p2 black, 
*pl ecru, p3 black; rep from * to last 
2 sts, end pi black (instead of p3), k1 
black (border). 

Row 3: K1 black (border), k2 ecru, 
*k1 black, k3 ecru; rep from * to last 
2 sts, end k1 ecru (instead of k3), k1 
black (border). 

Row 4: K1 black (border), *pl black, p3 
ecru; rep from *, end k1 black (border). 
Rep rows 1-4 for pattern. 


Ascot pattern: Even number of sts. 
Cast on with black. 

Row 1 (RS): With ecru, k1 (border), 

*sl1 p-wise with yarn in back (wyib), k1; 
rep from *, end k1 (border). 

Row 2: With ecru, k all sts. 

Row 3: With black, k1 (border), *k1, sli 
p-wise wyib; rep from *, end k1 (border). 
Row 4: With black, k all sts. 

Rep rows 1-4 for pattern. 


width at the armhole plus % in. in seam 
allowances x 8). She plotted the curve with 
an initial bind-off of 1% in. (or 10 sts) on 
each of the next 2 rows. Only the extreme- 
ly petite and the very large will have to 
bind off or leave extra stitches. 

After that, Ruz planned even decreas- 
ing—1 st from each end every other row 6 
times—to reach her 128-st goal. Then she 
allowed for uncontoured knitting until 4 in. 
above the first bind-off. Every-other-row 
removals followed by straight knitting are 
invariable for all women, as the start of 
the armhole curve is too small to allow for 
any greater latitude. 

For the top of the armscye, Ruz added an 
extra inch in height for shoulder pads and 
seam allowances to my armhole length of 
814 in. So, to the 4 in. already knit, she had 
to work up another 5% in. and at the same 
time broaden the fabric a little to allow for 
the wider back and the wide-shouldered 
Lagerfeld look. She added a %4-in. ease and 
1% in. in seam allowances to my shoulder 
width of 15% in. That meant increasing to 
17 in., or 136 sts, which she plotted as 1-st 
additions each end every 1 in. 4 times. 
Then Ruz allowed for uncontoured kKnit- 
ting for the last 2% in. to reach the shoul- 
der length of 9% in. This completed the 
shaping of the sides. 

The next task was contouring the neck 
and shoulders. The shape to aim for was a 
very shallow U. Unlike the traditional nar- 
row polo neckline, Lagerfeld’s is as wide as 
the shoulders, so Ruz made a convenient 
division. She split the 136 sts now on the 
needle into three parts. In shaping each 
part, she had to accommodate the curva- 
ture at the neck edge and the sloping of 
the shoulders. First she subtracted 2 in. 
(16 sts) from the total number of stitches. 
These would be bound off in the center of 
the next row to start the neck opening. 
That left 60 sts to be worked at each end, 
of which 45 sts would go toward shoulder 
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The suit ts knit in two classic check patterns, 
variations of which were designed by Ruz: 
houndstooth for the body, and ascot for the 
trims at the tops of the pockets and for the 
edge facings (pattern instructions at left). 
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shaping; the rest would be sacrificed to the 
neck opening. Ruz wanted the neck-edge 
stitches removed in a low curve, which she 
achieved by binding off 3 sts 5 times at 
each side of the neck. (If your neck is un- 
usually narrow or wide, Ruz suggests you 
make your initial bind-off with fewer or 
more stitches for a neckline of this type.) 
After the initial bind-off row, and as she 
continued the neck shaping, Ruz shaped 
the shoulders, one side at a time. With 15 sts 
on each neck edge spoken for, she divided 
the remaining 45 shoulder sts by 5 to allow 
for a wide, gradual slope. (For narrower 
shoulders, she recommends dividing by 4.) 
These stitches will be bound off 9 sts ata 
time every other row 5 times on each side. 
The plotting of the back was complete. 


Left front—The side edges of the two front 
pieces of a cardigan jacket usually align 
with the side edges of the back piece in or- 
der for the side seams to be in the correct 
position. Because the front of my jacket 
had to be fuller than the back and in order 
to accommodate the cardigan overlap, the 
two front pieces needed a greater total width 
than the back. 

For each jacket front, Ruz calculated a 
cast-on of approximately half the number of 
stitches as on the back plus an extra 114 in. 
(12 sts), including seam allowances, for the 
overlap. Ruz followed the same knitting 
plan for shaping to the waist as for the 
back, working decreases on the side edge. 
She Kept the center-front edge straight un- 
til the neck shaping. By the 15-in. mark, 
86 sts were on the needle; 10 side increases 
(7 more than on the back) were then worked, 
bringing the stitch count to 96. 

To accommodate the bust, Ruz started 
the armhole shaping at 22/2 in., % in. higher 
than on the back. The extra fabric is later 
eased into the seaming just below the arm- 
hole, where the bust is fullest. 

In designing the front armhole, to allow 
for the bust, Ruz plotted an extra 1% in. of 
wider shaping than on the back by remov- 
ing 12 extra sts. At 22% in., the curve 
starts with a 6-st bind-off, then 5 sts, 4 sts, 
3 sts, and 2 sts. After that, 1 st is de- 
creased every other row 8 times—a total of 
28 sts. If you’re short or small-busted, plan 
fewer bind-offs and decreases. If you're tall 
or have an ample bosom, you'll need to 
build a wider curve in a longer space. When 
the armhole measured 4 in. deep, as on the 
back, Ruz calculated 4 increases for the 
widening shoulders at 1-in. intervals. 

The neckline is deeper in front than in 
back, so its shaping had to begin at a lower 
point than on the back. Ruz started the 
neck shaping at 26% in., 4 in. above the 
start of the armhole. Mimicking the gradu- 
ally deepening curve of Lagerfeld’s neck 
design—which I think he intended as an 
exaggeration of the round neck of classic 
Chanel suits—Ruz plotted an initial bind- 
off of 12 sts and decreases of 1 st every row 
8 times and every other row until 45 sts 
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remained—the number she allowed for each 
shoulder on the back. If your neck is extra 
narrow or extra wide, calculate decreases 
more closely together or spaced farther apart. 
When the armhole measured 8! in., she 
shaped the shoulder to match the back by 
binding off 9 sts 5 times every other row. 


Right front—Ruz worked the right front as 
she did the left, with all the shapings re- 
versed. We had the buttonholes industrial- 
ly cut after the suit was finished and lined. 


Sleeves—Ruz designed set-in sleeves, fora 
long, lean look to the arms. Viewed as a 
flat piece before it is seamed, a set-in sleeve 
widens into an arch at the top. The arch, or 
cap, fits into the armhole. Since the cap is 
firmly attached to the body of the jacket 
and doesn’t stretch, the only ease required 
is for the wide shoulders. But the sleeve 
below the cap is notorious for stretching, 
so Ruz plotted 1 in. less than the distance 
between wrist and underarm—in my case, 
1612 in. of fabric below the cap. 

To calculate the starting width for the 
right sleeve, Ruz added to my narrow 7-in. 
wrist measurement 12 in. for seam allow- 
ances and a generous 2'%-in. fabric ease. 
The resulting 10-in. circumference would 
gradually broaden to the widest part of my 
arm, which measures 13 in. just below the 
cap. Ruz wanted a 1%-in. ease to mask the 
heaviness of my upper arm, which meant 
planning for a 15-in. circumference (with 
¥Y2 in. of seam stitches included), or 120 sts. 
(For most women, she suggests 2 in. of fab- 
ric ease from cuff to cap.) 

The Chanel-Lagerfeld sleeve begins as two 
separate pieces—one of them a button flap 
that fits underneath the other and serves 
as an anchoring area for the row of three 
buttons. The two starting pieces are joined 
at the 642-in. mark—making an extremely 
long “cuff.” Both pieces have to widen gradu- 
ally at opposite edges to form widening 
sleeves, but their inner edges, where they 
would overlap, are straight (see drawing of 
right sleeve, facing page). 

The 10-in. circumference of a plain edge 
would have been accommodated by 80 cast- 
on sts. But instead, to allow for the gradu- 
ally widening edge, Ruz planned for the 
smaller of the two starting pieces to have 
half the circumference—40 sts, or 5 in. 
The wider piece needed 52 sts to provide 
an extra 1% in., or 12 sts, for the fairly 
wide underflap. 

To widen the sleeve and to join (above 
the flap) the two pieces, Ruz had to add a 
total of 40 sts. She plotted them in incre- 
ments of 1 st at each edge every % in., first 
along the outer edges of the two pieces, 
then along each edge of the sleeve above 
the joining point. This increasing contin- 
ues to about 1 in. below the cap. 

So, for the wider piece, I increased 1 st at 
the end of the right-side rows every % in. 8 
times. After working to 6% in., I bound off 
12 sts at the straight edge and placed the 


remainder on a holder. For the narrower 
piece, I increased 1 st at the beginning of 
the right-side rows every % in. 8 times, for 
48 sts. At 6/4 in., I transferred the 48 sts of 
the wider piece from the holder to the 
working needle, which held 48 sts from 
the narrower piece. The bound-off stitches 
should be under the straight edge of the 
narrower piece. If necessary, decrease at 
the joining point to keep the pattern even. 
Next came increases at each end every % in. 
fora total of 120 sts and 15% in. in length. 

After I knit straight for 1 in., I began the 
cap on the wrong side of the work. (This is 
important because the cap shaping differs 
on each edge at the start.) The first 1% in. 
of the cap follows the shaping of the front 
and back armscyes—that is, a bind-off slope 
on the right side of 6 sts, 5 sts, 4 sts, 3 sts, 
and 2 sts; on the left side, 10 sts bound off 
once, followed by decreases of 1 st every 
other row 6 times. 

At that point, the cap’s edges will no 
longer match the front and back armscyes 
but will provide roundness for the shoul- 
der and shoulder pad. Ruz made the cap 8 in. 
long, approximately 1% in. less than the 
armhole length—for generous ease to cap- 
ture the fullness of the Lagerfeld shoulders. 

She allowed for a gentle 3-in. curve, with 
decreases of 1 st each end every 4th row. 
For the final 312 in., she plotted a deeper 
curve, with decreases of 1 st at each end 8 
times every other row and then every row 
12 times. That left 42 sts on the needle to 
be bound off. The result is a cap with a 
long, flat edge. 

The left sleeve is worked like the right 
sleeve, with all the shapings reversed. 


Pockets—tThe stylish details of this suit— 
the wide, round neckline; the pronounced 
shoulders; the exaggerated menswear cuffs— 
are classic Chanelisms writ large by Lager- 
feld. His coups de grace, however, are the 
four huge pockets—reminders of the patch 
pockets Chanel tacked onto her suits in 
the ’20s. 

The width of the hip pockets is about 
60% or so of the total width of each front 
piece. Each pocket has an ascot pattern 
band across the top; the rest is hounds- 
tooth check. The length of the hounds- 
tooth portion is 512 in. or so. In my case, 
Ruz calculated 58 sts, worked in the hounds- 
tooth pattern for 6 in. Then she plotted 2 
rows in black stockinette stitch, with 4 sts 
evenly decreased across the 2nd row. This 
prepares for the ascot pattern in narrower 
gauge to be knit at the top of the pocket 
for 1% in. (as little as 1% in. if you're pe- 
tite; as much as 2 in. if you’re tall). The 
bind-off row is black—as will be all un- 
turned edges of ascot trim on the suit—to 
look neat and uniform. 

The upper pockets are set 2 in. from the 
center-front edge and about 3% in. from 
the underarm seams directly below the arm- 
holes. I worked 50 sts for 5 in. in hounds- 
tooth pattern. Then, as in the hip pockets, 
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Otilia Ruz measured Linda Dyett to devalad 
the knitting strategy (in inch dimensions and 
stitch counts) for the basic shapes of the 
suit parts shown here. To devise your own 
knitting strategy, have someone help you 
measure your. body according to the guide- 
lines below. Add allowances for ease, de- 
pending on your body shape and the suit 
style, as discussed on pages 50-54. After 
knitting the pieces and basting ther together, 
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190 sts 





C. Waist: Waist measurement should be 
slightly more snug than that of bust. As 
with remaining measurements, except that 
of hips, index finger is behind tape measure, 
thumb in front. i 


D. Hips: Measure hips at midest point, ‘which 
will be approximately 7 in. to 8 in. below 
waist. As with. bust, thumb should be in 


front of tape measure; index, third, and fourth — 


fingers behind tt. 


you can further custom-fit by blocking. — 7-7 | 
__E. Length to waist at front: Tie string around 
waist. Measure distance from shoulder top 


A. Total jacket length: Measure from cen- 
ter of shoulder over bust to desired length. 


8. Bust: Measure around body at fullest 
point. Make sure tape measure isn't slanted 
across chest or back. Assistant's thumb 
should be in front of tape measure; index, 
third, and fourth fingers behind it, to allow 
sight additional ease. 
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at midpoint to waist over bust. Jacket length 
will be about 15 in. below this point.) 


F Length to waist at back: Use same 
strategem as for E above, making sure tape 
measure is straight down back. (Measure- 


| ment may be about % in. less than in front, 





depending on bust size.) 





G. Armhole: Measure from top of shoulder 
to 2 in. below sree | 


angle. ‘Place hart straight across midriff. 
Measure from edge of. shoulder to desired 
cuff length, turning tape measure at elbow. 

| 
|. Arm width: 
quired: widest point above elbow, widest 


— point below elbow, and wrist measurement. 


J. Neck: This jacket’ $ wide nbelvine- should 
start ae 2 in. below base of reas 


K. Shoulders: Measure. straight across adi 
to outer shoulders. | 

LL Width at back below armhole: Measure 
across back directly below armholes. A 
M. Front widths: Measure from bottom 33 


armhole to center front. Add 17% in. for this 
cardigan ails S center aude 
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Three measurements are re- 


Hustration by Deborah Newton 


I worked 2 rows of black with 4 decreases 
evenly spaced on the 2nd row. The ascot 
pattern followed, for 1% in. Again, the bind- 
off row is black. 


Front edge and neckline facing—After the 
jacket had been sewn together (see “Fin- 
ishing,” below), we decided it needed a lit- 
tle extra structure at the front edges, where 
the buttons and buttonholes would be. Ruz 
thought up the idea of knit facings to line 
the front edge and the neck. Because they 
were experiments, she knit the bands her- 
self in the ascot pattern, by now the suit’s 
official trim. In addition to reinforcing the 
edges, they lend a racy, charming note to 
the inside of the jacket. 

The two bands, joined at the center back 
of the neck during the finishing process, 
look like question marks facing each oth- 
er. They are straight along the entire front 
edge to shortly below the neckline shap- 
ing, at which point they widen consider- 
ably and curve to follow the neckline. 

The facing dimensions can be plotted 
only after the jacket has been knit and 
sewn together. To determine the length to 
the neckline curve, Ruz measured the jacket 
length from the bottom edge to 1% in. be- 
low the neckline opening. She decided on 
1%4-in.-wide bands—broad enough to accom- 
modate the buttons and buttonholes and 
add extra firmness—so she cast on 14 sts. 
(If you are very petite or prefer a narrow 
band, cast on 8 sts; if you are very large, 
the bands should be as wide as 18 sts.) She 
started with the ecru motif, knitting the 
first and last stitches for seams, and ended 
on the 2nd row of the ecru motif 1% in. 
below the neckline opening. At this point 
the band doubles as neckline facing. 

Ruz had to cast on enough additional 
stitches to obtain the length from center 
front to center back. To calculate the num- 
ber, she measured half the circumference 
of the neck at 1% in. below the top edge, 
which was 16 in. It’s important to get this 
lower measurement because it is wider than 
that of the top. Using a gauge of 7% sts/in., 
she cast on 120 sts in black for the neck- 
band’s bottom edge, maintaining the pat- 
tern. (To be absolutely sure the bands will 
meet at the center back, add an extra 8 sts, 
and ease them in when sewing the band 
onto the jacket.) 

Ruz knit straight for about ¥% in. over all 
134 sts for 7 rows and then planned for 
evenly spaced decreases across the neck 
portion of the band to create the curve. 
She separated the stitches for the 14-st-wide 
front-edge band with a stitch marker to ex- 
clude them from her decrease calculations. 

To determine the neckband’s top width, 
Ruz measured half the top width of the 
neckline. It was 12 in.—4 in. less than the 
bottom edge, which meant she had to de- 
crease about 30 sts over the next three all- 
black motifs, where they wouldn’t show. Ruz 
decreased 10 sts per row to gradually narrow 
the band—2 sts together 5 times evenly 
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across each row, so as not to disturb the 
ascot pattern. Again, no decreases are 
worked on the front-edge stitches. Then, 
she knit 2 rows of the black motif for a 
neat edge and decreased a few additional 
stitches on the final bind-off row, evenly 
spaced, for firmness. 

The right neckline band is worked the 
same as the left band, with all the shap- 
ings reversed. 


Skirt—In the Chanel tradition of practical 
elegance, the skirt is a simple pull-on A-line 
with an elastic waistband. It is knit in two 
pieces, which are seamed at the sides. To 
complement the long jacket, the skirt would 
have to be short. We decided to end it at 
my Knees. 

To calculate the bottom width for each 
half of the skirt, Ruz added a 1'4-in. ease 
plus 4 seam sts to half my hip measure- 
ment (21% in.) for a total of 190 sts. 

Along the total skirt length of 27 in., 
Ruz planned a 10%-in. piece of straight 
knitting at the bottom, including a 2-in. 
hem. From there, she created a gentle A-line 
slope that would end at the largest point of 
my hips—about 8 in. below my waist. To 
make the skirt formfitting, she allowed for 
a %-in. total fabric ease at the hips. Since 
half my hip measurement is 21% in., that 
meant a total stitch count of 180 for each 
skirt half, including 4 seam sts. So, to move 
from the straight knitting to the A-line, 10 
sts would have to be decreased along 8 in. 
Ruz plotted decreases at 2-in. intervals, 
starting at the end of the straight knitting. 

Her next goal was the waistband, 84 in. 
above the last A-line decrease. To account 
for the round curve from hip to waist in 
the remaining 842 in., Ruz planned deeper 
decreases and an ease of about 1% in. at 
each half of the waistband in order to al- 
low for slight gathers. The final stitch count 
of 144, including 4 seam sts, meant remov- 
ing 36 sts by decreasing 1 st at each end 
every 1 in. 

To provide a plain black cover that would 
be turned down over the elastic band to be 
added later, Ruz added 1 in. of black stock- 
inette stitch. She narrowed the needle size 
to 2 to account for the slightly wider gauge 
of the black bouclé; the silk yarn is thin- 
ner. Ruz advises binding off loosely. 


Finishing 

My year of knitting was only the start, set- 
ting the stage for the blockings and fit- 
tings, basting, and the sewing and lining of 
the pieces—in other words, fine-tuning and 
tailoring by Ruz and her lining collabora- 
tor, Ika Damboritz. Through them, the ex- 
pertise of couture work was revealed to me. 


Fine-tuning—Ruz compared the finished fab- 
ric dimensions with the ones she had cal- 
culated. One skirt piece was slightly wider 
than the other, but rather than block them 
to match, Ruz simply designated the nar- 
rower piece as the skirt front. 


The jacket back was right on target, but 
the jacket fronts were slightly narrow. Ruz 
blocked them gently (one of the beauties 
of knit fabric is that it can be stretched 
and somewhat manipulated) and made their 
dimensions identical. With fuschia yarn, 
she basted the pieces together, matching 
the checks and everywhere allowing a 4-in. 
seam—2 sts from the edge. 

Now the suit came alive. It fit well, as a 
store-bought suit would (the tailoring de- 
tails were yet to come)—in need of alter- 
ations but clearly on the mark. The sensi- 
bility of Chanel and Lagerfeld had passed 
through to Ruz as if she had put a Spock- 
ian mind patch on the two designers. 

The checks of the unusually large pock- 
ets were aligned parallel to the check mo- 
tifs of the jacket and at the right height—a 
subtle question of positioning according to 
the curvature of my torso. The jacket back 
fit perfectly. The skirt was fine. But the 
jacket front was still too tight, especially 
after Ruz pinned in shoulder pads. Also, 
the sleeves were too wide near the cuffs, 
and the bottom edges of the jacket jutted 
out sharply at the sides. So Ruz took the 
jacket apart, reblocked the two halves of 
the front about % in. wider, and narrowed 
the sleeves by adding an extra % in. to 
their seams from elbow to cuff. She took 
the jacket seams in an extra Ya in. for 5 in. 
above the hem. 

Before the second fitting, I had bought 
the buttons and lining fabric. I found the 
textured gold buttons I was looking for— 
genuine Chanel knockoffs—at Greenberg 
and Hammer, a notions store at 24 W. 57th 
St. in New York City. At $4 each for ten 
3'4-in.-diameter buttons and $3.25 each for 
six %-in.-diameter buttons, I began to think 
of them as precious jewelry. 

After all the efforts that were poured 
into this suit, only silk would do for the 
lining fabric. Uptown at Jerry Brown (37 
W. 57th St., NY, NY 10014)—where custom- 
ers swoon with delight over the fabrics and 
shriek in shock over the prices—I was mo- 
mentarily seduced by a black cloverleaf 
print, but had to abandon it at $75/yd. But 
downtown at B & J Fabrics (263 W. 40th 
St., NY, NY 10018), New York’s best dis- 
count fabric house of designer leftovers—I 
found a 54-in.-wide white-and-black crepe 
de chine pinstripe, a bargain at $24/yd. I 
bought 4 yd. It was Italian, the salesman 
whispered, woven for Bill Blass. 


Assembly and lning—Next, I brought the 
basted suit, buttons, and silk to Ika Dam- 
boritz. Damboritz, who works out of her 
suburban New York apartment, specializes 
in lining handknit suits. Born in Vienna in 
1913, she started knitting at age 5. During 
the early 1930s, she apprenticed with a la- 
dies’ custom tailor, and in 1939, after she 
and her husband had left Hitler’s Austria, 
Damboritz worked as a dressmaker in New 
York’s Garment District. In the late ’50s, 
she started free-lance lining for knitting- 
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Iika Damboritz (right), a specialist in lining 
knit garments, with the partially completed 
suit. She created a loose-fitting lining for the 
knit suit (above), pleating it to accommodate 
the ease in the fabric and tacking it in place 
throughout the knit garment body with tiny 
x’s. The bottoms of the jacket and skirt linings 
hang free above the garment hems to allow the 
knit fabric to move unrestrictedly. 


yarn shops in the Bronx, specializing in 
handknit coats and suits, which, she says, 
are most in need of a firm lining fabric. 

Her techniques, like those of Ruz, seem in- 
stinctual. She creates a loose, easy armature 
of lining fabric and sews and tacks it onto 
the jacket. Using the basted suit as her guide, 
she cut the pieces at least % in. longer 
than their Knit counterparts in order to 
add the hems. 

For the jacket back, cut on the fold of 
the silk fabric, Damboritz allowed an extra 
4 in. in width at the fold to accommodate a 
2-in. double center pleat and two 12-in.-wide 
waistline pleats. The 2-in. pleat was to give 
the silk extra leeway—although the knit 
fabric will stretch, the silk won't. All pleats 
are tacked with tiny black x’s. 

For each front piece, Damboritz added 
1% in. for a shoulder dart between neck- 
line edge and armhole (left photo, page 50) 
and for a small pleat at the waistline. For 
the sleeves, she cut an extra 3 in. all the 
way to the widest part of the cap and al- 
lowed 2 in. along the shoulder curve for 
gentle gathers. After rechecking the shoul- 
der pads while I had the jacket on, Dam- 
boritz tacked them in place on the seam, 
center to center at the neck edge at each 
side of the armhole edge. 

Damboritz cut the skirt-lining fabric 2 in. 
wider than the widest part of the hips, plus 
a 2-in. seam allowance, and added a few 
extra inches for a hem. She also cut two 
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pieces not found in the knit suit to help 
prevent the knit fabric from stretching: a 
242-in.-wide strip for the jacket bottom; 
and a 1'2-in.-wide bias strip for the skirt 
hem. To allow the Knit fabric to move, the 
jacket lining hangs loosely to the middle of 
the bottom edge strip (right photo, page 50). 

Damboritz machine-stitched the side 
seams, and then with the jacket inside out 
on her mannequin, pinned the lining loosely 
but neatly in place, right side out, allowing 
for ease everywhere. Starting about 5 in. 
from the bottom hem, she tacked the lin- 
ing in place, side seams to side seams, with 
running stitches about 1 in. apart next to 
the knit seams. The front edge of the lin- 
ing meets the jacket’s front edge inside the 
facing and is overcast-stitched in place. 

After machine-stitching the knit sleeve 
seams and attaching them to the jacket, 
wrong side to wrong side, Damboritz ma- 
chine-stitched the sleeve linings and pinned 
them into the jacket, seam to seam, with a 
generous basting stitch. She eased the fab- 
ric over the shoulder pads and hand-stitched 
it in place, right side out, leaving puckers 
along the cap. 

The skirt lining hangs loosely inside the 
knit garment. Damboritz machine-stitched 
the pieces with 2-in. seams and a 7-in. slit 
on the left side (for freedom of movement). 
Then she attached the lining “4 in. above 
the bottom of the Knit waistband, and the 
144-in. bias strip to the knit hem. Next, she 
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folded and stitched the lining hem 1 in. 
shorter than the knit hem (any longer, and 
it might show if the knit skirt rode up). 
When the parts were all attached, Dam- 
boritz ironed the lining and sewed on the 


‘buttons. The next day, I brought the jacket 


to the Singer Buttonhole and Eyeletting 
Corp. (302 W. 37th St., NY, NY 10018) for 
the final touch: machine-made buttonholes. 
Now that it’s all done and [ve worn it, 
I’ve come to an unexpected realization about 
the suit. Though it fits me easily and com- 
fortably, it has taken on a willful life and 
unutterably chic personality of its own. It 
demands special favors—spiky, expensive 
high heels and a structured Hermés hand- 
bag. It’s calling out for an ecru silk blouse, 
it definitely wants a pricey French boater 
hat, and it expects lunch at La Grenouille. 
Maintaining finery, I’ve discovered, has its 
pitfalls. On the other hand, I possess a su- 
premely elegant business and going-out 
suit—one that evokes immediate respect 
from others and awed satisfaction from me. 
Although it was time-consuming to knit 
this suit, it wasn’t just a once-in-a-lifetime 
experience. It has whetted my appetite. 
I'm contemplating a second one, though not 
right away. My next projects—for my hus- 
band and son—are sport-weight pullovers. 
Pieces of cake. L 


Linda Dyett is a contributing editor of 
Threads magazine. 
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If You Want 

to Work with the 
Best Wool Yarns, 
Spm Them Yourself 


But first you need to select the fleece 
and scour, card, and sort the fiber 


by Stanley Bulbach 
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» any Americans find wool 
y undesirable. We say it 
j itches, it shrinks, it sags, 
7 me” moths eat it, it causes 
allergies. Who could have wanted it? How 
could our ancient forebears have worn it 
next to their skins without going mad? 
But these responses are simply the re- 
sult of our common experience: American 
woolen products are particularly itchy, al- 
lergenic, and unstable in shape. This is be- 
cause our wool quality has plummeted, as 
a result of the Industrial Revolution and 
mass marketing. The American crop is no 
longer made up of many types of wools 
sorted into many grades of quality; for the 
most part, there are only all-purpose wools 
(which, of course, serve no purpose best). 
Most American wool comes from Suffolk 
sheep, which are not good wool growers. 
They are raised for their meat; the wool is 
merely an added benefit. To make matters 
worse, industrial processing degrades this 
general stock further. Collected pooled fleece 
is “carbonized,” that is, heated in sulfuric 
acid so that vegetal matter turns into car- 
bon and can be readily removed from the 
fibers. This degrades the hand (the feel of 
the wool), making it harsher and itchier. 
During the dyeing process, the wool is 
altered again by metallic salts and acids 
and by the heating process. These fibers 
are then boiled and carded and spun into 
yarns under tension, which affects not only 
the hand but also the elasticity. Then they 
are washed again with strong detergents 
and dried under heat and tension. By the 
end of this economical, industrial process, 
our second-rate wool is turned into yarns 
not select in any quality, not chemically 
clean, not elastic, not soft, and not desirable. 
Our perception of wool has been further 
influenced by the synthetic-fiber industry. 
For decades we have been instructed on 
“Better Living Through Chemistry.” In light 
of the plummeting quality of domestic wool 
yarn and the relative merit of man-made fi- 
bers, we find wool offensive and undesirable. 
So, why handspin wool?—not simply to 
be “all natural,” rather, to turn the best 
wools into the best yarns. Handspinning 
provides craftspeople with the ability to 
make stock of highly specific and enhanced 
qualities, stock that is absolutely unavail- 
able from today’s U.S. industry at any price. 





Selecting wools—Wool characteristics vary 
between great extremes. There are about 
200 breeds of sheep, and crossbreeding and 
environmental factors add to the breadth 
of variation. Depending on the breed, one 
year’s growth of fleece can vary in length 


Clean, top-quality fleece, like these three Lin- 
colns-—strong, lustrous, and free of dirt, sec- 
ond cuts, insects, cotting, and sun damage— 
1s one of the most sensuous source materials. 
Selecting and preparing your own gives you 
control over your finished work. (Photo by 
Brian Gulick) 
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from 2 in. to 24 in.) Waviness can vary 
from over 10 crimps per inch to 1 per inch 
to almost straight. Fiber diameter varies 
from about 15 to 50 microns (a micron is 
one ten-thousandth of a centimeter). Even 
within one lock there can be different types 
of fibers. Colors run from white through 
silvers and browns to black; reflectivity, 
from “opaque” to “lustrous.” Tensile strength 
and softness also vary. 

Characteristics differ from breed to breed, 
among different animals, at different ages, 
seasonally and anatomically. In raw wools 
alone, there is an unbelievably rich range 
of fibers, from which an even richer vari- 
ety of yarns can be spun to suit the exact 
needs of any project. 

For example, I make carpets. I need yarns 
of great tensile strength and abrasion re- 
sistance. While this means tough fibers, it 
means soft and resilient ones too. Histori- 
cally, the best and most highly prized car- 
pet yarns have always been very lustrous. 
So, the first of many decisions confronting 
me in preparing my materials concerns the 
breed of fleece I need. 


Selecting a breed—The lustrous longwools 
now available in this country include Lin- 
coln, Romney, Border Leicester, and, re- 
cently, Finn and Wensleydale. Many grow- 
ers crossbreed to enhance the spectrum of 
available qualities. Handknitters or fabric 
weavers might use Corriedale, Columbia, 
Romney lamb, or other crimped, elastic fi- 
bers with a soft hand for garments. For my 
carpets, I often use Lincoln X Romney, Lin- 
coln X Finn, as well as pure-bred Lincoln. 

My preference for handspun Lincoln goes 
beyond the resilience and strength of the 
fibers. The yarns form a carpet that is alive 
and glowing. No matter how evenly I try to 
spin, variations always exist. Thus the car- 
pet’s simplest repeated geometric designs 
vary slightly to create a balance between 
movement and permanence. There will be 
subtle variations in the configuration of 
the wefts and in their effects on the warps. 
Similarly, dyes will take with slight differ- 
ences from lock to lock, producing highly 
prized abrash, or mottled, striations. 

Lincoln fleece can grow rather long. I’ve 
worked with locks that have a staple, or fi- 
ber length, of over 18 in.; the record is 
about 32 in. Viewed microscopically, the 
shaft of wool fiber has shingled, flat plaques 
that reflect light. Lincoln fibers have very 
large plaques, which create a bright luster 
in the wool. These plaques are also the dye 
sites, so dyed Lincoln yarns are character- 
ized by their deep color too. 

Because most wool crops in industrial- 
ized nations are from mixed sources, spe- 
cialty wools were hard to find until recent- 
ly. Even today the domestic supply is re- 
stricted and impeded by both federal and 
commercial association policies. Handspin- 
ners who turn to other countries for mate- 
rials are impeded by stiff tariffs. To secure 
American black wools, one often has to be 


placed on a waiting list. (Black refers to 
any wool that is not absolutely and entire- 
ly white.) Most black sheep in this country 
have been slaughtered so as not to con- 
taminate the white-wool pool. The best way 
to secure colored wools, or even white wools, 
is to canvas the growers. Consult Black 
Sheep Newsletter (1690 Butler Creek Rd., 
Ashland, OR 97520) and Spin Off maga- 
zine (3806 North Washington, Loveland, CO 
80537). Call the growers to inquire what 
they have available, and be sure to discuss 
your exact needs. Each grower will have a 
different inventory, which may vary from 
year to year. 


Evaluating a fleece—After locating an avail- 
able animal of the appropriate breed, you 
must consider the condition of the wool 
and, in fact, that of the entire fleece. It is 
essential that the beginning handspinner 
not go it alone. Absolutely everything de- 
pends upon the integrity and skill of the 
sheep grower. I find that a high price does 
not necessarily mean high-quality materi- 
als and good service. In general, I feel it is 
best to pay top dollar, but with a clear un- 
derstanding that you expect the very best. 
Visit the sheep shearings that growers of 
handspinning wool offer now in almost 
every state. There you can examine stock, 
talk shop, and learn from others. 

Fleeces are shorn off the unamused ani- 
mals, usually in one piece. They look some- 
what like a bearskin rug, with the legs ra- 
diating outward from the center back. Due 
to their large size—about 17 lb.—and due 
to weakened fibers along the back, Lincoln 
fleeces tend to split in half along the back 
line, where they have a natural part. 

After shearing, growers spread the fleece 
out and “skirt” it, removing unusable fi- 
bers, including peripheral hairs near the 
animal’s legs and underbelly. “Tags” of 
dung should also be removed. After shear- 
ing is the best time to examine and select 
the fleece. You must look for many things 
at this point, including your personal pref- 
erences. The list of concerns is daunting, 
but rarely is the handspinner deterred by 
such complexities, for fresh, clean, top- 
quality fleece is one of the most sensuous 
of source materials. 

A first view will reveal if the fleece is 
clean. Standard concerns include dirt, in- 
sects, stains, and damage from exposure to 
sun and rain. Also, exposure may have caused 
fibers to “cot,” or clump together (a ten- 
dency of Lincoln), making their separation 
difficult, if not impossible. Avoid cotted 
fleece. Too many second cuts (locks that 
the shears have cut twice) are also undesir- 
able. The locks must be tested for strength, 
for if the sheep was stressed during the 
season, the fibers can have a period of very 
weak growth, almost a “molt.” If fibers break 
during carding and spinning, yarn produc- 
tion will be impossible. To test for strength, 
take a lock of wool as thick as the yarn you 
would spin. Using both hands, try to break 
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Before semiworsted-spinning the full-year- 
growth fibers, Bulbach loops the locks onto one 
of two regular carders. The wool is brushed 
from one paddle to the other so the fibers will 
be parallel to one another. It is then lifted off. 
After carding, the semiworsted fibers will be 
of dissimilar length. (Photos by Brian Gulick) 





(i 
Bulbach uses the flicker carder to rake open the long, low-crimped Lincoln locks to prepare them 
for worsted spinning, by brushing the ends with the carder against his knee. The carded fibers 
will all be the same length and direction, making spinning easier. (Photo by Brian Gulick) 





it. First judge whether the tensile strength 
is sufficient to your project’s needs; sec- 
ond, if it does break, make sure the fibers 
do not all break at the same growth point, 
for that indicates a problematic weakness 
throughout the entire fleece. 


Scouring—Upon securing the fleece, many 
spinners can dive right in and start spin- 
ning “in the grease,” that is, while the 
wool is rich in moisture, lanolin, and often 
other surprises. Our national soil-erosion 
problem causes difficulties for domestic 
fleece: Dirt filtered out of wind combines 
with the flecce’s lanolin and moisture. As 
the fleece dries, it gets crusty, it is hard to 
spin, and it attracts moths and other visi- 
tors. So I scour my fleece to sanitize it and 
to prepare it for storage. Scouring is the 
submersion of raw fleece in neutral or soft 
water and a gentle cleaning agent at hand- 
hot temperature. By scouring, I remove most 
of the dirt and some, but not all, of the 
waxy lanolin. Longwools retaining some lan- 
olin don’t seem to require added lubricant 
for handspinning, whereas finer wools, like 
Corriedale and Columbia, used for cloth- 
ing, often do. 

Because Lincoln fleeces naturally divide 
down the middle, I scour half a fleece ata 
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time in my bathtub. I use 1 tsp. or 2 tsp. of 
Arm and Hammer washing soda (sodium car- 
bonate) predissolved in a coffee mug of hot 
water. Many of my colleagues recommend 
Orvil TM, particularly for softer fibers. | 
place the fleece, tips down and cut ends 
up, so the dirt loosens and drifts out and 
down, and not back into the clean fleece. 

Do not agitate the fleece; let it soak until 
the water cools to room temperature. Agi- 
tation, especially while the water is warm, 
will permanently felt the fibers. 

When the water has cooled, drain the 
fleece. If necessary, rinse it by repeating 
the above process, but without the clean- 
ing agent. You can then bag the fleece in 
large pillowcases and spin it in a cold dryer 
to extract free water. Place it on towels to 
dry, but keep it from excess heat and di- 
rect sunlight. Try to keep the fleece intact, 
although this will be difficult; it will help 
later when you are sorting. Fortunately, 
many growers will now wash fleeces at the 
request of clients. This can make life much 
easier, particularly for us city folk. 

When the fleece is clean and dry, I lay it 
out so that I can study its properties and 
sort it. First I check for additional skirting, 
although good growers will permit no such 
waste on their sold fleeces. Then I check 


along the spinal area of the fleece, where 
the natural part in the locks would occur. 
If, through exposure to the elements, that 
strip is too weak to be used, the fibers will 
be visibly dull and easy to remove. 


Sorting—Wool sorting is very complex, for 
the lengths, softnesses, thicknesses, and 
colors vary considerably, and it is often 
confusing as to which sections of fleece to 
place into which piles. Longwools, however, 
tend to be differentiated in strips of locks 
that run parallel to the backbone, and the 
rump is different from the rest. 

The principal criterion in sorting long- 
wools is usually fiber length: The more 
uniform the length, the easier the spinning 
and the more even the yarn produced. Vari- 
alions of crimp, color, and hand are also 
important, particularly for clothing yarns; 
so sort into piles according to your specific 
needs. (Once they have been sorted, I some- 
times rescour the wools that Pll be dyeing. 
If all the grease is removed from these 
wools, the dyes will take much better. | 
use the same amount of sodium carbonate 
as for the first scouring, even though I am 
using less wool.) 

I bag the sorted fleece and label it by 
breed, animal name, shearing date, and 
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special characteristics, and store the fleece 
(as I do my sweaters and carpets) in muslin 
and linen bags and pillowcases. The fibers 
can “breathe” freely while they’re inside 
the cellulose-plant-fiber bags, which are 
unappealing to moths. Adding sachets of 
cedar shavings (sold in pet stores) helps to 
further repel moths. Clean fiber won’t at- 
tract insects. Pve never had a problem with 
carpet beetles, which sometimes munch 
through plant fibers. (I can’t tell if this is 
due to my cleaning and wrapping or the fact 
that there are few beetles in New York City.) 

After spinning the yarns, I store my stock 
by hanging the hanks without bags from 
the ceiling. The free circulation of air and am- 
bient light makes them unattractive to moths. 


Woolen spun or worsted spun—There are 
different ways to spin, depending upon the 
end product you desire, what wool you use, 
and how you prepare it. But basically there 
are two types of yarn: woolen spun and 
worsted spun. In between the two extremes 
are several variations, including semiwor- 
sted. The length and the crimp determine 
whether the wool should be worsted- or 
woolen-spun. Wools with little crimp should 
be worsted-spun; wools with a lot of crimp 
should be woolen-spun. 

When the wool fibers are spun so that 
they enter the yarn at right angles to the 
yarn, the yarn is woolen-spun. The fibers 
spiral like a long coiled spring, and hence 
these yarns are elastic and can both shrink 
and stretch. Longwools are not best when 
they're woolen-spun, because, for the most 
part, they don’t have a lot of crimp. Be- 
cause woolen-spun yarns are airier, they 
are softer and have greater “loft.” Because 
they trap more air, they are also warmer. 
Woolen fabrics made from woolen spun 
drape well, but they also stretch and shrink 
more, requiring reblocking after washing. 

In worsted-spun yarn, the fibers are spun 
so they enter the yarn parallel to one an- 
other and to the yarn being spun. The fi- 
bers twist around one another like the plies 
of a rope. Worsted yarns are relatively in- 
elastic and hold their shape. They are hard- 
er and shinier than woolen-spun yarns, hold 
less air, and hence are cooler. They are 
best spun from longwools with little crimp. 
Worsted fabrics wear longer, but garments 
made from them require more careful tai- 
loring because they have less drape. 

For carpets and tapestries, the best yarns 
are those whose characteristics are closest 
to worsted, true worsted being the best. 
Dirt and pollution from the air work easily 
into woolen-spun yarns with highly crimped 
fibers, and as the atmospheric conditions 
fluctuate and as the carpet or tapestry is 
cleaned, the woolen-spun yarns felt where 
worsted-spun yarns would not. The fibers 
lock, and the dirt is often permanently 
trapped in the yarn structure—usually un- 
sightly and often corrosive to the yarn. 
(This is one of the reasons modern fiber art 
made of woolen-spun, “textured” yarns of- 
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ten won't command investment value, while 
well-made ethnic textiles, of sturdicr wor- 
sted yarns, steadily rise in value.) 


Carding—Because of their length and weight, 
Lincoln and other low-crimp wools about 
6 in. or longer are readily handspun as 
worsted. A flicker carder can be used to 
rake open the ends of the locks and to re- 
move debris, short fibers, and sun-weakened 
tips. Hold some locks in one hand by the 
extreme tips and brush the shorn ends 
with the carder. (You might use a guard, 
such as a patch of leather or canvas, on 
your knee to work against; I use a plate.) 
This requires some effort because you’re 
working against the grain of the plaques 
on the wool shafts. After three or four 
passes, hold the shorn ends and brush the 
tips—this will be noticeably easier. The card- 
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ed fibers will all be the same length, and 
all will go in the same direction, which 
makes spinning easier. 

The short fibers picked up on the carder 
are called noils. (Many spinners save noils 
carded from the cut end for woolen spin- 
ning, stuffing, or felting; those carded from 
the weathered tips are not of good quality.) 
What is left in your hand is top. The top is 
fed into the leader yarn, which is tied to 
the spindle or bobbin as you begin, or into 
the newly spun yarn. In both cases, the top 
should be fed in parallel to the yarn, shorn 
end first. When the new fibers are engaged 
with the spinning yarn, the twist will be- 
gin to travel into the hand-held carded fi- 
bers, at which point you must at the same 
time draw the twisted fibers out. This is 
spinning!—drawing out and twisting fibers 
simultaneously. Then the spun yarn is reeled 





After he selects, scours, sorts, and cards his wool, Bulbach spins semiworsted warp yarns and 
worsted weft yarns for his carpets on a homemade spinning wheel, the essential element of 
which is an old bicycle-wheel frame. (Photo by Brian Gulick) 
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“Crisantemi” (above), © 1985 Stanley Bulbach. A flying carpet, inspired by Puccini’s Madame 


Butterfly, n white and colored Lincoln wools and natural dyes (3 ft. x 6 ft.). From the collection 


of John Paul Dalsimer and Susan J. Ellis. (Photo by Leonard Guercio) 


For carpet warps, Bulbach mixes white and dark long-wool yarns. At right, detau of “Storms,” 
© 1987 Stanley Bulbach. Bed carpet, colored and white Lincoln wools and natural dyes. 3 ft. x 6 ft. 


(Photo by Brian Gulick) 


up onto the spinning-wheel mechanism, 
either a bobbin or a spindle. 

Recently, longwool growers started shear- 
ing their sheep more than once a year. This 
lessens both the damage to fibers from ex- 
posure and the tendency to cot on the ani- 
mal. However, it also decreases the fiber 
length proportionately. For such six-month- 
or nine-month-growth fleeces, woolen spin- 
ning is inappropriate, except for some long- 
wool lamb’s wool, and worsted spinning is 
more difficult because of the shorter fiber 
length. So, I use a pair of regular carders 
and card for semiworsted spinning. Actual- 
ly, this is my preferred method, and I use 
it even for the full-year growth fibers. You 
have a greater yield of fiber because you 
don’t card out the noils. Also, it’s difficult 
to hold the wool locks while you're carding 
with the flicker carder. When you're using 
a pair of regular carders, one of the carders 
serves to hold the wool, and youre less 
likely to rake your knuckles. 

For semiworsted yarns, the locks are 
“teased” open so that the individual fibers 
are freer than they are in the locks. (This 
used to be done with thistles, and in fact 
the words tease and thistle share the same 
root, along with tassel.) Then the fibers are 
carefully placed onto one of the carders in 
hairpin shape, snaring the fibers at their 
centers onto the wires, all in the same di- 
rection. The wool is brushed from one pad- 
dle to the other so that fibers end up paral- 
lel to one another on one paddle. Then 
they are carefully lifted off. Holding this 
batting of fibers up to light will reveal 
their alignment, along with an unavoid- 
able irregularity or two. Before spinning, I 
roll the batting into a cylinder, with the fi- 
bers aligned parallel to the centerline. The 
end of the cylinder that will be fed into 
the spun yarn is the end that is made up of 
the center bend of the fibers. 
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Two features are responsible for the fact 
that semiworsted is slightly less dense than 
pure worsted. First, compared with wool 
prepared for worsted, the fibers are of dis- 
similar lengths, for the long top is not sep- 
arated from the short noils. Second, the fi- 
bers are bent around the carder wires like 
hairpins and will enter the yarn folded in 
half, the fold first. Nonetheless, the fibers 
will enter the yarn parallel to the yarn. 
With the carded wool in hand and the fi- 
bers parallel to the yarn from the spinning 
wheel, you can begin to spin semiworsted. 

Many growers will card the fleece for you 
on large machines. If the carding is done 
well, the fleece is in a form that can be 
spun readily. The longwools are almost nec- 
essarily the shorter six- or nine-month clips, 
for the longer ones tend to knot up in the 
carding machines. The yarns spun from 
these shorter clips will be semiworsted with 
predominantly worsted qualities. The spin- 
ner must work closely with the grower, 
however, so as not to relinquish all control 
over washing and carding, which dictates 
much of what the finished yarn will be. 

For my carpets, I spin two types of yarns 
from Lincoln fleece. I spin semiworsted 
warp yarns with a rather overtwisted Z-twist. 
They're about 25 to 30 diameters to the 
inch. After setting the twist by soaking 
and drying the yarns, I ply two yarns to- 
gether in the opposite direction with an 
S-twist. Two-ply yarns are far stronger for 
warp than one-ply yarns of equal weight 
because the twist won't shift, and the yarns 
won't break when stretched on the loom. 

For my wefts, I use the annual shearings 
with the longer fibers spun either in the 
worsted manner with the flicker carder or in 
the semiworsted manner with a pair of card- 
ers. I use singles with a loose Z-twist, about 
three per inch, about 12 to 16 diameters to 
the inch, about 500 yarns to the pound. 





It is not always easy to spin perfectly 
formed worsted or semiworsted single-ply 
yarns with such a relatively large diame- 
ter. When thick yarns are spun, slubs or 
other gross structural deformities tend to 
occur. They produce “interesting textures,” 
but slubs impair the yarn’s quality. They 
are weak; they disrupt the construction of 
any textile; they indicate the presence of a 
knot or foreign substance; they impede wash- 
ing and dyeing; they pill; and, to many of 
us, they are ugly. But one can spin long, 
full-year fibers into large-diameter yarns 
while maintaining even, high-quality yarn 
construction, providing the stock is appro- 
priate and of good quality and the fibers 
are prepared well. 


Spinning—Like so much else in life, spin- 
ning is both easy and difficult. Start with 
lessons from a sheep grower or skilled spin- 
ner at a local guild, supply shop, or craft 
school. You'll get better advice this way on 
what type of materials and tools to secure. 
You can learn from books and articles, but 
it can be time-consuming, wasteful, and, 
worst of all, frustrating. Discouragements 
are unnecessary and may sour a truly lov- 
able and greatly rewarding activity. 2) 


Stanley Bulbach spins, dyes, and weaves 
carpets on a Navajo-style loom in his New 
York City apartment. His article on natural 
dyes appeared in Threads No. 5. His carpets 
unll be on exhibit at the George W. O’Bannon 
Gallery in Philadelphia, PA, in February. 


Further reading 


Davenport, Elsie G. Your Handspinning. 
Tarzana, CA: Select Books, 1981. 


Raven, Lee. Hands on Spinning. 
Boulder, CO: Interweave Press, 1987. 


Simmons, Paula. Spinning and Weaving with 
Wool. Seattle: Pacific Search Press, 1977. 
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There’s more than one way to shear a sheep 


by Ron and Teresa Parker 


No amount of shepherding can grow a 
quality fleece on an inferior sheep, but 
the grower can influence the wool’s 
properties to some extent. The 
conscientious producer of 
handspinning wool tries to bring a clean 
sheep to the shearing board and shear 
off the fleece in one piece, free of 
contamination, and full length, 
without any of the short fibers. This is 
easier said than done. Sheep attract 
mineral dirt, vegetable matter, bits of 
plastic twine, dung, urine, paint 
brands, marking crayons, and other 
materials that contaminate the fleece. 
The cleanest sheep is one that has been 
kept on uncrowded, mud-free pasture. 
Bedding of wood chips, sawdust, or 
chopped paper gets into the fleece; 
swamp grasses and straw don’t present 
as much of a problem. 

Some wool growers put woven 
plastic coats on short-wooled breeds like 
Corriedales, Dorsets, and Merinos to 
keep the fleece clean and to reduce the 
sun’s bleaching of the tips of dark 
wool. But these coats encourage cotting 
in long-wooled sheep like Lincolns. 


Preparing the sheep—Some producers 
shear twice a year, but we shear just once 
because our customers prefer full- 

length wool, up to 12 in. long. The ideal 
time to shear is just before 
lambing—March for us. As the ewe enters 
the last stages of pregnancy, her body 
consumes a great deal of protein. As a 
result, wool growth diminishes, and 

the fiber diameter of the wool is reduced, 
creating a weak place in the wool. Just 
before lambing, the weak place is at the 
eut end of the fiber, where it has no 
detrimental effect. Pregnant ewes are also 
easier to shear because their load of 
lambs takes most of the wrinkles out of 
their skin, and they’re usually too 

heavy and awkward to struggle much. 


Shearing—The shearing area consists 

of a holding pen for the unshorn ewes, a 
shearing floor (we cover an old carpet 
with plywood), and a skirting area. Three 
people make a good team: a catcher to 
bring the sheep to the shearing floor, a 
shearer, and a person to skirt and bag 
the fleece. The catcher holds the ewe on 
the board while the skirter hand-picks 
straw or other debris out of the fleece. 
The skirter then sweeps and serapes 

the shearing floor to get rid of any debris 
or manure. Then the catcher sits the 

ewe on her rump in position for shearing; 
this way, the shearer can take over 
without having to expend a lot of energy 
fighting her to the board. 

Although some purists still prefer to 
hand-shear, shearing a sheep with hand 
shears takes about an hour, whereas a 
reasonably good shearer can do a sheep 
in less than five minutes with power 
sheers. The cutting blade swishes back 
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and forth over a metal comb about 

2 in. to 3 in. wide with 1'%-in.-long 
straight tines. Recently, serious shearers 
have switched to fan combs, whose 
rather vicious-looking, outward-curving 
tines gather more wool to the cutter 
with each pass than the old straight 
shears. Because of their blunted tips, 
they are also less likely to cut the sheep’s 
skin. These fan combs are so efficient 
that they were banned by the Australian 
shearer’s union, much as painters’ 
unions limit the width of a brush. 

The so-called Australian shearing 
method is the most common. The sheep is 
held first sitting on her rump, then on 
her side, and finally on her hip, to give 
the shearer maximum control and keep 
the shorn fleece away from the animal 
throughout the process. The shearer 
begins at the bald patch on the 
breastbone, where the comb can 
penetrate the wool. A pass is made down 
each side of the belly. The shorn belly 
wool is thrown to the side, as is the wool 
on the inside of the thighs, below the 
knees, and a patch from the top of the 
head. This preliminary skirting 
removes the inferior wool from the fleece. 

The shearer then systematically 
removes the rest of the fleece, taking care 
that the sheep doesn’t sit on it or kick 
it apart in a fit. Fine-wooled fleeces such 
as those from a Merino, Rambouillet, 
and Corriedale hang together almost like 
a rug; medium wools are not as 
coherent. Wools that form locks, such as 
those from Lincolns, Cotswolds, Border 
Leicesters, or Finn sheep, are tricky to 





Inthe Australian style of shearing, the sheep 
is positioned first on her rump, then on her 
side, and finally on her hip in a sequence 
that gives the shearer (Ron Parker) control 
and keeps the shorn fleece away from the ant- 
mal. (Photo by Teresa Parker) 


keep together, though with care it can 
be done. The last cut is made on the tail, 
which frees the fleece onto the board. 

The shearer tries to keep the comb 
right on the skin to cut a full-length fiber 
as well as to remove all the wool. Ina 
perfect world, the sheep would emerge as 
bald as a billiard ball. In reality, the 
comb doesn’t always stay on the skin, so 
little patehes of short wool are left on 
the sheep. This happens particularly with 
black sheep because it is difficult to see 
their skin in less than brilliant lighting, 
and with long-wooled sheep, because 
the wool lies flat on the skin. In addition, 
the tines of the shears always leave 
little ridges of stubble. If stubble or 
skipped patches are cut again by a 
second pass of the shears, the short wool 
fibers fall into the fleece, something 
shearers trying for a premium fleece will 
scrupulously avoid. 

The skirter spreads the shorn fleece, 
cut side down, on a Slat-top table. Any 
second cuts fall through the slats as 
the skirter gently shakes the fleece. The 
skirter also removes soiled or inferior 
wool around the edges of the fleece, the 
soiled part that is sometimes over the 
backbone or shoulder areas, as well as 
any other debris. 

Next, the fleece is folded lengthwise 
into thirds. Then it is rolled, starting at 
the tail end, like a sleeping bag. The 
cut side of the shoulder wool stays on the 
outside to display the fleece to 
maximum advantage. To prevent the 
wool from becoming contaminated, the 
rolled fleece is sometimes tied with a 
special twine made of brown paper; 
then it is weighed. 

We place each fleece in a large plastic 
bag. Freshly shorn fleeces are somewhat 
moist and must be allowed to breathe 
freely to prevent spoiling, so the bags are 
left open. Fleece shouldn’t be placed in 
woven sacks, because fibers from the bags 
ean contaminate the wool. We skirt the 
fleeces a second time before shipping. 

Typical fleeces from U.S. farm flocks 
yield 46% to 48% clean wool after 
scouring, but a coarse-fiber handspinning 
fleece can be expected to yield much more 
because of its cleanliness. Some of our 
customers have obtained yields up to 
90%. Fortunately, our customers have 
the delightful habit of writing to us 
about the wool we send them, 
sometimes even sending photos of 
projects with our wool in them. 


Ron and Teresa Parker have raised 
sheep for handspinning wool for 11 
years. They operate Sammen Sheep 

Farm in Henning, MN. Ron is the author 
of The Sheep Book (Charles Scrtbner’s 
Sons, 1983; Ballantine, 1984). Teresa 1s a 
handspinner and weaver. They are 
directors of Wool Forum, an interest 
group of premium-wool producers and 
consumers (see page 20). 
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Botled Wool 


Felted wool fabric makes warm, 
comfortable clothing 


by Mary Smith 


ny handweaver knows how 
much courage it takes to cut 
into a length of hard-won 
handwoven yardage in order 
to make a garment that fits better than a 
gunnysack. Imagine, then, how much more 
courage it takes to throw 12 yards of loom 
labor into a washing machine filled with 
boiling hot water, knowing that you will 
recover little more than half the fabric at 
the end of the wash cycle. 

Such shrinkage losses notwithstanding, 
boiled handwoven wool is one of the most 
satisfying fabrics I have worked with. As 
the creator of custom-made and limited- 
edition clothing, I find boiled wool both 
practical and aesthetically pleasing. Soft, 
strong, pliable, and dense, wool that has 
been woven and then boiled bears a re- 
markable resemblance to felt. 





Keir 


When woven wool 1 fabric (lower le ofl) begins to felt, it i is “fulled” ( top A When the weave Mt uciine a eT i hanes right ) it is “felted” or “boiled.” 
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Felt, a nonwoven fabric, is produced when 
combed, unspun wool fibers are subjected 
to heat, moisture, agitation, and pressure. 
The fabric I make is of spun wool yarn that 
is first woven and then felted. Technically, 
woven fabric becomes boiled wool when 
the fibers have felted to the point where 
the weave structure is no longer discern- 
ible. The terms felted wool and boiled wool 
are used interchangeably. Boiled woven wool 
is stronger and more uniform in thickness 
than handmade felt. 

Fulled fabric is made when woven wool 
is subjected to the conditions that cause it 
to felt until the fibers begin to open, but 
not to the point that they mat or felt. Most 
commercial wool fabric used for clothing is 
fulled after it is woven. Fulled fabric has 
more loft than fabric straight off the loom. 
The photo below shows fabric as it comes 
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off the loom, and the same fabric fulled 
and felted. 

For clothing, the qualities of boiled wool 
are superb. The fabric holds its shape with- 
out interfacings or linings. It cuts cleanly, 
the cut edges neither fraying nor raveling. 
When two pieces are laid one on top of the 
other for sewing, they stay put, making 
garment assembly fast and accurate. 


Selecting appropriate yarns—The process 
of boiling wool begins with yarn selection. 
I select a yarn or a combination of yarns 
that will give me the weight of fabric I 
want for the garment. I find that a two-ply 
yarn with a soft twist felts far more suc- 
cessfully than a single ply of a similar 
weight. The tighter twist of most single-ply 
yarns inhibits the fulling and felting ac- 
tion. Since some two-ply yarns are also 
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tightly twisted, it is important that you be- 
come familiar with the characteristics of 
the yarns you plan to use by weaving a 
12-in. by 12-in. sample. 

I use two basic yarns for most of my 
boiled fabric: for heavy jacket and coat fab- 
ric, a medium-weight, two-ply from Harris- 
ville Designs (7 Main St., Harrisville, NH 
03450) that runs about 1,000 yd./lb.; for 
lighter garments like woven “sweaters” and 
for capes that need to drape softly, a Shet- 
land-like yarn, also from Harrisville, that 
runs approximately 2,000 yd./lb. I combine 
these two yarns for an in-between weight 
that’s appropriate for suit jackets. 

To get a particular color, I sometimes ply 
singles of two different hues and use it as 
the weft with a regular two-ply warp. For 
textural interest, I may add bouclé yarn to 
the warp or weft. My only hard-and-fast 
rule is always to test by boiling the sample 
before I plunge into a large project. 


Determining proper sett—Having made my 
yarn selections, I determine the sett [ll 
use for the warp. Again, end use is the ma- 
jor consideration. If I want a very dense, 
thick fabric, I use the same sett I’d use for 
cloth I was not going to boil; if I want a 
softer, more pliable cloth, I use a wider sett. 

For instance, if I want to use the fabric 
for the body of a coat, I use a two-ply yarn 
with the normal sett of 10 epi for a tabby 
weave or 12 epi for a broken twill in order 
to get the density I want in the finished 
fabric with a minimum of shrinkage. On 
the other hand, if I’m planning a sweater, I 
use a Shetland-wool warp with a sett of 
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12 epi (3 epi or 4 epi fewer than I'd use if I 
were not going to boil the cloth). When I 
weave Shetland or two-ply into this warp, I 
beat gently so as to produce a web that is 
soft and loose. The boiling will then trans- 
form it into a lofty, pliable fabric that’s 
ideally suited to sweaters. 


Determining warp length and width—To 
determine the length and width of the warp, 
including an allowance for shrinkage, I first 
figure the length and width that will ac- 
commodate the pattern pieces for the gar- 
ment. Then, to allow for shrinkage, I auto- 
matically make the warp twice as long and 
twice as wide. If I need a length of boiled 
wool 20 in. wide by 4 yd. long, I plan a 
warp 40 in. wide by 8 yd. long. 

This is a generous estimate, and the wo- 
ven piece sometimes felts with less shrink- 
age, leaving me with more fabric than I 
need. But [’'d rather have remnants than 
run short because even if the fabric can be 
salvaged for some future use, I will have 
lost hours producing a replacement. 

The weaving is simple. I use either tabby 
(plain weave) or broken twill for the most 
part. Tabby gives a tight, smooth finish, 
while twill gives a loftier and slightly tex- 
tured finish. The beat is relatively light; I 
don’t want the weft to pack in so tightly 
that there is no room for fulling. A nice, 
even beat establishes a rhythm that en- 
sures a uniform weave. 


Preparing the fabric for boiling—After | 
take the fabric off the loom, I machine- 
stitch across the raw ends to prevent them 





Smith bastes the selvage edges of her hand- 
woven fabric together to prevent them from 
ruffling during the felting process (left). Then 
she “boils” her handwoven wool in the wash- 
ing machine, checking it frequently to see how 
much it has felted (above). 


from raveling when the fabric is boiled. | 
use tiny, straight stitches (15 to 18 stitches 
per inch), which won’t come out during 
the boiling. Then I sew the length of fabric 
into a tube to prevent ruffling along the 
selvages. Ruffling occurs because the cen- 
ter of the fabric tends to full and shrink 
more than the edges, which consequently 
ripple or ruffle. Ruffling prevents the fabric 
edges from lying flat, and severe ruffling 
can render two thirds of a piece useless. 

To make the tube, I lay the fabric out 
flat and fold each selvage edge toward the 
center, overlapping them by 1 in. or so. Us- 
ing a blunt tapestry needle and a strong 
two-ply yarn, I sew the overlapped edges 
together with 1l-in.-long basting stitches, 
as in the left-hand photo above. I place a 
piece of cardboard between the layers so I 
won't sew the selvages to the center of the 
fabric. When I’m finished, I have a tube of 
cloth that is ready for its hot bath. 


Boilng the wool—I immerse the tube of 
fabric in warm water first so that the fibers 
begin to open, enabling the entire piece to 
later receive the hot bath evenly. Then I 
fill my washer with hot water; add % cup 
of Ivory Snow, which also helps open the 
fibers; top it off with a few gallons of boil- 
ing water that I’ve heated on the stove; 
and set the washer in motion until the 
soap is dissolved. Then I coil the fabric 
loosely around the center post, being care- 
ful not to crowd it, and restart the washer. 
I seldom process lengths longer than 12 yd. 
at a time so that the fabric has sufficient 
room to agitate. Agitation is crucial to suc- 
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To avoid bulk in the side seams, Smith butts 
the fabric edges together and joins them on 
the inside with a cross-stitch worked in sew- 
ing cotton. On the outside she will decorate 
the seam with a feather stitch. Note that she 
has lined only the sleeves. 


cessful felting. The combination of hot wa- 
ter, soap, and agitation produces the full- 
ing and “tangling” of the fibers that results 
in the felting. 

As the machine goes through the wash 
cycle, I check the fabric every four to five 
minutes so I can stop the felting process as 
soon as the fabric reaches the degree of 
shrinkage I want. I wring out a random 
section, as in the right-hand photo on the 
facing page, and inspect the texture and 
appearance. When the fabric felts, it feels 
denser and thicker; the weave structure 
becomes less clear. It usually takes 12 to 
15 minutes to felt the fabric to the stage I 
like. The longer the boiling process, the 
harder the felt, and the heavier, thicker, 
and less pliable the fabric. 

Once I have achieved the desired amount 
of felting, I rinse the cloth in cold water in 
the machine and spin-dry it. Then I re- 
move it from the machine, take out the 
basting, and dry the fabric. If the weather 
is clear, I lay the fabric flat on the lawn, 
out of the sun, protecting it with a sheet 
while it dries. Turning it over when the top 
side is dry will hasten the drying. When 
the weather isn’t cooperative, I hang the 
fabric on a clothesline in the cellar. To 
avoid a mark from hanging, I pad the clothes- 
line by slipping a length of foam pipe insu- 
lation over it. (Pipe insulation also makes 
great padding on the clothes hangers for 
my finished garments.) 

The same procedure can be used on pur- 
chased fabric, but it must be 100% wool 
for felting to take place. Wool and synthet- 
ic blends may full and soften beautifully, 
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Making a boiled-wool vest 


A vest is a good boiled-wool project to start with, as the shapes and construction 
are simple, and little fabric is needed. To make the vest from purchased fabric, use 
100% wool with a clearly visible weave structure. Felt a swatch first. 


Materials 

¢ Butterick pattern #3971, View A, or similar simple vest pattern. 

¢ ¥% yd. to 1% yd. of 35-in.-wide to 45-in.-wide boiled wool, which means you'll 
need to weave or buy fabric that’s about 45 in. wide and 3 yd. long. 

¢ Appropriate lining fabric, same amount as bowled wool. 

¢4 oz. of two-ply sport-weight wool yarn (same color as fabric or contrasting hue). 
e Size G crochet hook. 

¢ Tapestry needle. 


Layout and cutting——-Lay boiled wool on flat surface. Position pattern pieces as in 
drawing below. Pin and cut one front piece. Turn pattern over. Pin and cut again. 

Cut out back along top, side, and bottom edges only. Flip pattern over, aligning 
center-back line, and pin to fabric. Cut out other half of back. Repeat for lining, 
using pinking shears to prevent raveling. 


Assembly—With right sides together, pin back lining to vest back. Stitch bottom, 
neck, and armhole seams, leaving shoulder and side seams open. Trim seams to % in., 
and clip armhole and neckline curves. Turn piece right side out and press, 
keeping a Turkish towel under your work and a press cloth on top. 

Pin right-front lining to right front, right sides together. Stitch bottom, front, 
neck, and armhole seams, leaving open side and shoulder seams. Trim seams to % in., 
clip armhole curve, and notch seam allowance along curve on front edge. Turn 
and press. Repeat for left front. 

Lay both front sections against back section, with right sides of boiled wool 
facing each other. Pin side seams of wool sections together, matching armhole and 
bottom edges. Machine-stitch side seams, beginning at armhole edge and being 
careful not to catch lining in stitching. Repeat for shoulder seams. Press seams open. 

On inside, bring side seam allowances of back lining over stitched side seams 
of wool pieces and pin and baste along seam, as in the drawing below. Fold under 
side seam allowances of front lining pieces and align with side seam lines. Pin in 
place and hand-slip-stitch to back lining, without catching wool, removing basting 
stitches as you go. Repeat for shoulder seams. 


Finishing—Using two strands of two-ply sport-weight wool and a size G crochet 
hook, crochet a chain about 12 in. longer than distance around front, neck, and 
lower edges of vest. Beginning at a side seam, pin chain, with flat side down, 
1 in. from edge all the way around. If chain is too long, pull out unneeded 
stitches so beginning and end of chain meet perfectly. Using a tapestry needle 
threaded with matching yarn, couch chain to vest with short, regularly spaced 
stitches that penetrate boiled wool and lining, thus securing lining at the same 
time. With a small crochet hook, work yarn tails under crocheted trim. 

Press your vest, but don’t press the trim; otherwise you'll flatten it. You are 
now ready to don your “in-vest-ment.” 


Cutting layout 
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[{llustration by Barbara Smolover 


but the synthetic fibers won’t felt. The 
cloth must also have a clearly visible weave 
structure; fabric won't felt if it is a worsted 
or if it has already been commercially felted. 
Fabric with a sett of about 24 epi, which is 
fairly common, felts nicely, especially if it 
is a twill. The characteristic yarn floats in 
a twill allow the threads to move and cre- 
ate friction during the felting process. 

The degree of shrinkage of commercial 
fabric is comparable to that of handwoven 
fabric. I recently boiled a 46-in. length of 
60-in.-wide purchased wool with a sett of 
24 epi. It shrank 10 in. in both length and 
width. As you would do with a handwoven, 
always boil a wool sample before you begin 
a large project. 


Constructing the garment—Simple garment 
styles, with no pleats or gathers to add 
bulk, are suitable for boiled wool. Keep in 
mind that boiled wool is blanketlike in ap- 
pearance and feel and that every seam adds 
bulk. Outer garments and any apparel in 
which some Stability and density are desir- 
able, such as vests, are best for the heavier, 
two-ply boiled wool. The lighter Shetland- 
like boiled wool is ideal for sweaters and 
lightweight jackets. 

I lay out the boiled wool full width and 
place the pattern pieces on it. My pieces 
include %2-in. seam allowances. They are 
cut from old muslin sheeting, which is more 
durable than tissue and adheres easily to 
the wool. This makes it unnecessary to use 
pins, and so cutting is faster, safer, and 
more accurate. I never cut through double 
thicknesses of fabric, because this can re- 
sult in distorted shapes, and the cutting 
layout must take this into account. Al- 
though the fabric is thick, cutting is easy, 
and the cuts are clean and precise with no 
hint of raveling. 

The assembly of a boiled-wool garment 
is the most challenging part of the process 
for me. Because the wool is so dense and 
sturdy, a lining is seldom necessary. But if 
it enhances the style, as in a dressy jacket, 
or the function, as in an overcoat, which 
needs to slip easily over other garments, I 
put one in. Usually I opt for a lining. 

I assemble most of the garment on the 
sewing machine, using a “jeans” needle, 
which is strong enough to sew through 
several layers of denim. If the seams will 
be exposed, I first overlock the edges and 
then stitch them together. I steam-press 
all seams open, with a Turkish towel under 
the fabric and a press cloth over it so the 
seam allowances don’t make a ridge on the 
outside of the garment. When necessary, I 
use a clapper to flatten an area. 

Where conventional seams will be too 
bulky—down the front and back bodices of 
a Bavarian-style jacket, for example—I butt 
the seams together instead, having elimi- 
nated the seam allowances when I cut out 
the pattern. I secure them on the inside 
with a cross-stitch done with sewing cot- 
ton, as shown in the photo on page 65, be- 
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ing careful not to let the stitches show on 
the outside. On the outside, I embroider a 
variation of the feather stitch with perle 
silk, perle cotton, or wool. 

A collar or a coat front often becomes 
too bulky if it is faced in the conventional 
way. Since boiled wool has no wrong side, I 
omit the facing and hand-stitch the lining 
to the inside of the coat front, being care- 
ful not to let the stitches show on the out- 
side. Then I both finish and embellish the 
raw edge with a blanket stitch done in an 
appropriate thread. 


Designing around limitations—Because of 
its smooth, hard surface and its thickness, 
boiled wool makes wonderful vests and bod- 
ies of outer garments, but it is less satis- 
factory for sleeves. I weave the sleeve fab- 
ric in a textured stitch to set off the 
smoothness of the felted wool. Sleeves, col- 
lars, and patch pockets can all be handled 
this way with handsome results. I usually 
use the same color yarn that I used in the 
body fabric and let the texture of the weave 
be the contrast between the two fabrics. 
Before cutting, I full the fabric by ma- 
chine-washing it in lukewarm water on the 
gentle cycle, omitting the spin-dry cycle. 

I approach closures from a decorative as 
well as a functional point of view. Boiled 
wool lends itself beautifully to handmade 
buttonholes, but I prefer more decorative 
treatments. One of my favorite techniques 
is to crochet a sturdy double or triple chain 
in contrasting or matching yarns and couch 
it securely to the front and neck edges of 
the jacket or coat. On the right side, where 
I want button closures, I don’t stitch down 
the chain for the length needed for it to 
slip over the button on the other side. Al- 
ternatively, I may make a loop with the 
chain large enough to accommodate the 
button. In either case, the chain creates an 
attractive “beaded” finish, while at the same 
time providing a button closure. A third 
method I use is to hand-crochet a chain 
and shape it into frogs. I frequently make 
these the focal point of a garment by using 
contrasting colors or fibers. 

I use commercial buttons when I can 
find appropriate styles. But I prefer to cro- 
chet over round macramé beads for a sim- 
ple, neat button shape that contrasts effec- 
tively with the felted garment. 

If I want to hide the closure completely, 
I imbed large hooks and eyes along the 
seam between the lining and the jacket 
front. When they are hooked together, the 
two sections of the jacket front meet with- 
out overlapping. For decoration, I make a 
chain, a braid, or a rope trim, which I 
handsew to the jacket either right on the 
edge or a short distance from it, outlining 
the front, neck, and lower edges. 


Mary Smith makes and sells her handwoven 
boiled-wool clothing at The Loom Room, her 
home, studio, and bed-and-breakfast at RD 1, 
Box 1420, Leesport, PA. 


Felting 
knit 
mohair 


by Suzanne Mitchell 


I machine-knit mohair yardage, felt it, 
and then make garments from it. 
Mohair’s softness and insulating 
qualities make garments lightweight and 
warm in winter and cool in summer. 
This lustrous hair, called muxhayyar by 
the Arabs, which means “select choice,” 

is borne by the Angora goat. The Angora 
goat dates to ancient times and is 
believed to have been brought to Turkey 
from the Himalaya Mountains of Asia. 
Named for Ankara (Angora), Turkey, 
these highly regarded goats were 
jealously guarded from exportation until 
1849. The San Angelo area of Texas is 
now home to more than 90% of the 
Angora-goat herds in the United States. 

I had been handknitting wearable-art 
mohair sweaters with knit-in and applied 
decoration for several years and 
yearned to eliminate some of the details, 
such as increases and decreases, and to 
be able to more freely create designs on 
the surface of the fabric. Felting knit- 
mohair yardage seemed to be the answer. 

Since [’'d been reading books on felting, 

I was eager to see clothing made by this 
process. But the stiff vests and jackets 
of felted woven wool that I tried on ata 
local fair convinced me that felted knit 
mohair was what I was seeking. 

My first experiment entailed knitting 
2 lb. of black mohair on my bulky 
knitting machine and then putting the 
yardage into the washer and dryer. I 
discovered that the resulting fulled 
mohair could be treated exactly like 
fabric because the fulling prevented 
the fabric from raveling. Simple garment 
patterns could be cut from the fabric 
and quickly handsewn. My next experiment 
was to lay yarn lengths and cut pieces 
of colored knit mohair on the surface of 
the yardage and then completely felt 
the yardage and the yarn and fabric 
pieces to it. The success of these 
experiments started me on an unending 
creative quest. 

Felting involves “shocking” fibers 
through the use of heat, cold, agitation, 
or pounding, thereby causing them to 
compact or matt. Because it is a long- 
strand fiber, mohair is well suited to 
felting. Commercial mohair yarn needs no 
special preparation prior to knitting 
and felting. I use cone mohair yarn from 
Plymouth Yarn Co. (Box 28-500 Lafayette 
St., Bristol, PA 19007), which can be 
ordered through most yarn stores. 

I begin a project by playing with 
designs on paper. I generally space the 
main design motifs on about 6-in. 
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centers. A garment cut from fabric with 
too much blank space between design 
motifs appears uneven and lopsided. 
Designs that are not too intricate work 
best because the process blurs detail. 

For a first project, you can cut 
colored scraps from knit mohair and felt 
short lengths of yarn to the surface of 
knit yardage. This is a good way to check 
for color bleeding and see what 
combinations are effective before you try 
anything major. 

Machine knitting is reeommended 
over handknitting—it’s faster, and the 
tension will be more even. You'll need 
a bulky machine to knit mohair. The 
scrap yarn at the beginning and end of 
the yardage must be acrylic because wool 
would felt into the fabric. But if a 
knitting machine isn’t available, try 
felting on a smaller scale, with 
handknit fabric. 

I usually knit about 2 Ib. of yarn, 
which, when knit at a tension of 9 or 10, 
gives me a length of fabric about 40 in. 
wide and 45 in. to 48 in. long. Once 
felted, the fabric will shrink about 6 in. 
in each direction, leaving me with 
enough fabric for a vest up to size 14. 

When I’m ready to felt, I lay the 
mohair yardage, on which I’ve laid bits of 
yarn and knit pieces for my design, on 
an old bed sheet or a length of muslin 
and roll both together, as shown in the 
top photo at right. To prevent warping, or 
rippling, along the selvage edges from 
the felting, I loosely stitch the selvage 
edges to the muslin. I secure the roll 
with large safety pins, rubber bands, or a 
needle and thread. 

I felt in stages and not in extreme 
temperatures. I do the first round with 
the washing machine set on warm 
(80°F to 90°F) and agitate the roll for 
10 to 15 minutes. Then I put the roll in 
the dryer, set for permanent press, to 
dry it slightly, so that it will be 
easier to handle. I remove it after about 
30 minutes while it is still slightly damp. 
I unroll it and even the fabric by 
stretching it on a flat surface and allow it 
to dry. I repeat the process, from 
rolling the fabric up and restitching the 
selvage edges to drying it, until I 
achieve the desired degree of felting. 

To only full the fabric or fluff up the 
fibers, I put the mohair yardage in a 
pillowcase and secure the open end. I 
wash it in the machine for five minutes 
in warm water (90°F), then damp-dry it 
in the pillowcase, with the dryer at a 
wash-and-wear setting. I remove it 
from the pillowcase and finish drying it 
at low heat. 

I sometimes handsew additional 
decorative details to the completed fabric. 
I hand-stitch garment seams, using a 
running stitch on seams that cut across 
the knit yardage and an overcast stitch 
on seams that run its length. I like to 
crochet free edges, such as necklines 
and the front edges of cardigans. 0 


Suzanne Mitchell, of Tyler, TX, designs 
one-of-a-kind felted knit mohair garments. 
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Suzanne Mitchell rolls knit mohair yardage in an old sheet in preparation for felting it 
(above). She has dyed the fabric with Inkodye, a liquid dye activated by ultraviolet light. Wear- 
ing one of her felted mohair vests, she picks through yarn scraps for a new project (below). 
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Making Fabric Flow 


The florist who knows no seasons 


by Diane Ritch and Yoshiko Iwamoto Wada 
PAZ Tank 
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Sonoko Tsuchiya sits amid irises, roses, lilies, and bther blooms of her own making. 
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, isiting Sonoko Tsuchiya’s home 
is like walking into a high-class 
’ florist shop in San Francisco or 
we New York City. Brilliantly con- 
trived arrangements beckon from tables, 
while great armfuls of unusual and famil- 
iar flowers simply stand in huge jars on 
the floor, as if freshly cut. The array of col- 
ors and shapes overwhelms the eye. But 
notably absent is the humidity and com- 
plex fragrance of fresh flowers. Only close 
scrutiny reveals how Tsuchiya’s artistry and 
botanical knowledge have enabled her to 
create this spectacular floral trompe lVoeil 
out of cut, dyed, and shaped fabric. 
Tsuchiya spent all of her childhood and 
most of her adult life in Japan, so her work 
reflects the Japanese reverence for nature 
and meticulous artistic tradition. In the 
floral art of Ikebana, the stylistic arrange- 
ments, which reflect awareness of the unique 
shape and color of a flower, remove the 
flower from its natural environment and 
isolate it as a work of art. The miniaturized 
“bonsai” trees embody the acceptance of 
ambiguity: the sculpted work of art contin- 
ues to live and grow. This long tradition of 
interpreting natural forms has neutralized 
the arbitrary aesthetic preference for that 
which is real over that which is artificial. 
It is not surprising, given this cultural 
context, that when the Western art of cre- 
ating fabric flowers was introduced to Ja- 
pan during the 1930s, it found broad ap- 
peal. Teachers who had studied flower- 
making in France were sought, and their 
products were in great demand in private 
homes, department stores, restaurants, and 
hotels. There were teachers from the old 
school who took pride in how closely their 
fabric flowers resembled the natural ones, 
as well as teachers who enjoyed taking ar- 
tistic license, whose creations were more 
individualistic and experimental. Tsuchiya 
studied under both kinds of teachers for 







Diane Ritch, of Soquel, CA, and Yoshiko 
Iwamoto Wada, of Berkeley, CA, are co- 
authors of Ikat: An Introduction, Kasuri 
Dyeworks, Berkeley, CA (out of print). Wada 
is also co-author of Shibori: The Inventive 
Art of Japanese Shaped Resist Dyeing (with 
Mary Kellogg Rice and Jane Barton, Ko- 
dansha International, 1983) and the daugh- 
ter of Sonoko Tsuchiya. Photos by Wada. 
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five years before moving, in 1974, to Cali- 
fornia, where she continues her work. 

The formulas are not in a book, but in 
nature and in Tsuchiya’s imagination. Her 
skills are diverse: The tiger lily emphasizes 
brush painting, while the peony allows the 
sculptor to shape more than 50 petals to 
create a complex, translucent masterpiece. 
Challenged to create a flower that she has 
never made before, Tsuchiya will step out 
to her live garden for a specimen, which 
she can pull apart, meticulously drawing 
the shapes, making patterns, cutting, dye- 
ing, and assembling, while the fresh flower 
is before her. 

We watched Tsuchiya teaching a student 
to make rosebuds. Each bud required eight 
petals, four leaves, one calyx enclosing the 
base of the bud, and one stem. Six buds 
were being made at one time. Realizing the 
difficulties of describing the construction 
of this relatively complex flower, we looked 
through dozens of beautiful patterns and 
chose a simpler example from Tsuchiya’s 
exquisite repertoire: the wild rose. 


Supplies—Many types and weights of fab- 
rics are used, and often these are sized 
with cornstarch and white glue before cut- 
ting to give body to the petal or leaf (see 
recipe, page 70). Fabric choice depends upon 
the character of the flower: lightweight silk 
for the delicate sweet pea, pima cotton for 
the sturdy wild rose, and a close-napped 
cotton velvet for the dramatic tiger lily. 
Rayon satin is used for those blossoms and 
leaves requiring a soft luster. Tsuchiya pre- 
fers silk, cotton, and rayon because they 
respond well to the cold-water, direct dyes 
she uses. She finds Bayer dyes from Japan 
the most versatile and convenient (but Deka 
or Dylon may be substituted). They come 
in powdered form and can be dissolved 
quickly with hot tap water and then diluted 





The parts for the wild rose were cut on the bias 
with paper patterns as guides. The five pima- 
cotton petals, six rayon-satin leaves, satin cen- 
ter, and cotton-velvet calyx, flat and colorless 
now, are ready to be transformed. 


Tsuchiya likes to mix the subtle dye colors in 
the early-morning light. She lightly dips the 
petals in water to moisten them before apply- 
ing color. Over the base color, she brushes the 
reddish flower color along each petals edges. 
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with cold water until the desired shade is 
achieved. No additional mordant or setting 
agent is needed, and lightfastness is good. 
The heat of ironing also helps set the dye. 
An assortment of tools stands by: var- 
ious scissors for cutting fabric; heavy pa- 
per and wire; an awl for piercing and set- 
ting petals; needle-nose pliers for bending 
wire stems; tweezers for picking up wet, 
dyed petals and leaves; bamboo skewers 
for applying glue; brushes for dyeing. Many 
special small hand irons are heated on a 
hot plate when it’s time to shape the petals 
and leaves. A 4-in. by 6-in. closed-cell foam 
pad about ¥2 in. thick, covered with a piece 
of soft, white cotton flannel is used as an 
ironing surface. Stem wire, cloth or paper 
tapes for covering the wire, heavy carpet 
thread, and white glue are also at hand. 


Cutting—Tsuchiya lays out her cardboard 
patterns for the wild rose. The five pieces 
include a petal, a calyx, a center, and a 
large and a small leaf. If a bud were in- 
cluded, another petal and calyx would also 
be required. Tsuchiya staples three layers 
of fabric together and pencil-traces the pat- 
terns onto the top layer. She places the 
pattern pieces with most of the cut edges 
on the bias to prevent the edges from fray- 
ing and to allow them to “bend” as the hot 
irons shape each piece before the flower is 
assembled. She cuts the petals of the wild 
rose from pima cotton, the leaves and cen- 
ters from satin, and the calyx from cotton 
velvet. She cuts all of the pieces she needs 
at the same time and then sets them aside 
until she has prepared the dyes. 


Dyeing—Color selection is a subjective mat- 
ter, and Tsuchiya’s choice depends upon 
whether she wants a naturalistic flower or 
an interpretive creation. Sometimes, when 
working on commission, her customers de- 


termine the range of color. One of her spe- 
cialties is creating flowers that look as if 
they’ve been dried. Her selection for the 
wild rose seems simple. She asks us if we 
prefer the pink or the red, and having just 
browsed through Pierre-Joseph Redouté’s 
classic illustrations of Roses for an Em- 
press (see “Resources,” page 71), we chose 
his coloring—red. 

In no time Tsuchiya had several white 
porcelain dishes set out with red, yellow, 
brown, and olive-green dyes. She diluted 
the dyes with clear water, then added a lit- 
tle yellow to the red to make it more “salm- 
on” in its pale version, plus some brown, 
“like a spice, a little at a time. . .to taste,” 
to achieve a more natural color. Tsuchiya 
tests the color, brushing it on a scrap of 
cotton, to see if it is too dark or too light or 
the wrong shade altogether. The dye dries 
about two shades lighter. Drying the scrap 
in the pilot-lit oven will give her an idea of 
the exact color of the finished flower. 

The mixed red is called the “flower col- 
or.” Before applying the flower color to the 
petals, Tsuchiya brushes them with the 
“base color.” For the wild rose she dilutes 
the olive-green base color and adds a little 
yellow. She lays out five petals (for one 
flower) in arow on top of layers of newspa- 
per topped with a clean sheet of news- 
print, dampens them with water, and then 
damp-dries them. She brushes on the base 
color, working from the bottom up through 
the center of the petal. Then she applies 
the flower color, working down the top of 
the petal. As the color bleeds down toward 
the base, 'l'suchiya washes it with clear wa- 
ter to ensure even shading. After applying 
more base color to the lower tip, she moves 
the petal to a dry spot on the newsprint. 
She washes dilute flower color across the 
center to evenly blend the color. The pet- 
als must be constantly moved so the resid- 
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From an assortment of 25 trons, Tsuchiya picks the medium petaliron (ben-gote/chu) to curl the petals, back and front. The round iron (maru- 
gote) on the hot plate will curve the base of the petal. Two sets of irons are heated on the wire-covered hot plate so one set ts always ready to hand. 


Sizing recipe and instructions 
1 tbsp. cornstarch 
1 tbsp. cold water 

Dissolve the cornstarch in the cold 

water. Stir this directly into: 
1 cup boiling water 

in a pan on the stove top. Continue 

heating, stirring constantly until 

thick and clear. Remove pan from 

stove and add: 

1 tbsp. Elmer’s Glue-All 

Stir. Let cool. 

Using a brush, apply the sizing 
(starch) to the back of the fabric that has 
been stretched over a frame. Wipe off 
excess starch that seeps through to the 
front of the fabric with a wet, but 
tightly wrung, cloth. Continue to smooth 
the front of the fabric with the 
moistened cloth. Let dry. 


ual dye on the newsprint doesn’t cause 
spots. As the petals are moved, they dry 
out a little, but they are still damp enough 
so that additional flower color along the 
outside edges will blend in. Tsuchiya dyes 
each of the five petals in this way. 

A slightly diluted olive green, muted with 
a small amount of the flower color, is used 
to dye the velvet calyx. Tsuchiya works 
quickly as she shifts the calyx and dabs 
the tips with the rosy flower color and 
then brushes the olive mixture over the 
entire shape. The round center is simply 
dyed with the base color. 

Six leaves (enough for one wild rose) are 
dyed at one time. Before applying the deep 
olive green, Tsuchiya brushes the flower 
color on the tips of the leaves. She dyes 
the satin shapes from the right side, but 
turns them over regularly to make sure dye 
penetration is complete. As she brushes 
over the green dye, the satin curls up and 
she reaches for her tweezers to help her 
hold the fabric flat. She sets pieces on top 
of a food warmer or in the pilot-lit oven 
until they are dry. Meanwhile, she dyes the 
fine, paper-wrapped wires (No. 28) with pale 
flower color and a green-brown. She will 
glue these on the back of the petals and 
leaves to help shape them and connect 
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them to the stem. Silk tape (or tissue pa- 
per dyed, dried, and cut in strips) for wrap- 
ping the stem wire is dyed a green-brown. 


Shaping—A conventional hot plate, modi- 
fied with wood and wire mesh, allows Tsu- 
chiya to keep the tips of the hand irons hot 
without heating or burning the wood han- 
dles. Two sets of irons are heated so that 
one set is always hot. She shapes the flower, 
using two types of irons. She uses a third 
type to press veins into the leaves. The me- 
dium petal iron (ben-gote/chu: ben=petal, 
gote=iron, chu=medium) is used to shape 
the top edges of the petals, as seen in the 
photo above, and the No. 5 round iron 
(maru-gote: maru=round, gote=iron) is used 
to cup the base. These three irons are se- 
lected from an impressive assortment of 
about 25, each of which has a specific func- 
tion in the shaping of fabric flowers. 
Tsuchiya begins by dampening layers of 
paper towels, upon which she places groups 
of petals. The fabric pieces must be damp 
(not wet) to prevent scorching, and the 
irons must be tested to make certain they 
are not too hot. Placing the damp, flat petal 
face up on the flannel-covered foam pad, 
Tsuchiya presses the medium petal iron 
down on the left edge of the petal, then 


quickly flips the petal over and presses the 
other edge on the back. 

She takes the No. 5 round iron and presses 
the base of the petal on the front to cup it. 
Before our eyes, three of the five petals are 
curled and crimped with life. The others 
are ironed similarly, but all from the front 
side. The center is pressed on the back side 
with the No. 5 round iron to make it cup, 
and the calyx is also cupped at the base, 
from the back, with the round iron. 

While we are engrossed in the transfor- 
mation of these delicate flat pieces of cloth, 
Tsuchiya has slipped the leaf irons onto 
the hot plate. She has set the components 
of the flowers aside and, with the palm of 
her hand, is lightly moistening the satin 
leaves on damp paper towels to prepare 
them for the next step. On the right side of 
the leaf, the central vein is pressed in from 
top to bottom. Flipping the leaf over, Tsu- 
chiya presses the wedge-shaped tool diag- 
onally out from the center, several times 
on each side, taking care not to crease the 
edge of the leaf. These diagonal veins give 
the previously flat leaf a subtle, curved shape. 


Assembly—With all parts of the flowers 


dyed and shaped, Tsuchiya lays everything 
out, ready for assembly. She cuts the No. 28 
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The parts of the rose, left, are dyed and shaped with the trons. Above, the petal wires have been 
glued to the petals, and the pips prepared as shown in the drawing. Now Tsuchiya secures the 
petals to the stem with two or three wraps of carpet thread. 





Tsuchi forms the hip out of cotton wadding 
and wraps the prepared calyx over it, which 
will be tied top and bottom with carpet thread. 


wires (previously dyed)—2 in. for the pet- 
als and 5 in. for the leaves. With a bamboo 
skewer, she applies some white glue to one 
end of each wire and attaches the wires to 
the back of the petals and leaves. 

After giving a length of heavier, No. 20, 
stem wire a “platform” at one end with a pair 
of needle-nose pliers, Tsuchiya twirls cot- 
ton around the platform like a round Q-tip. 
She places the satin center over the cotton 
tip and secures it with thread around the 
wire. Pips surround the center. Pips are 
ready-made and can be bought in some 
craft shops. A small bundle is enough for 
about four flowers. The white, seedlike tips 
can be dyed any color. Tsuchiya prepares 
them as shown in the drawings, then glues 
them around the base of the padded center. 

“This is the time when my students get 
very excited. ..the centers are done, and 
the petals are waiting to be attached,” Tsu- 
chiya comments with enthusiasm. The next 
phase has much of the magic of time-lapse 
photographic sequences of flowers blooming. 
The petals attach about ¥% in. above the 
base of the pips, overlapping one another 
in a clockwise direction. Tsuchiya wraps 
the petal wires in carpet thread two or 
three times and ties them. Taking a piece 
of dyed silk tape, she secures one end at 
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The final touch: Tsuchiya twists and arranges the individual elements to her satisfaction. 


the base of the petals and winds it down 
the stem for about 2 in. She leaves the 
tape dangling while she attaches the calyx. 
As we watch the flower bloom, Tsuchiya 
applies glue to the base of the petals and 
wraps cotton around and around to form 
the hip. She eyes the calyx to make sure 
the small bulge of cotton is the right size 
and applies glue to the inside of the calyx 
so it will hold when she wraps it around 
the cotton. She twists carpet thread sever- 
al times around the top and bottom to 
shape and hold the calyx until the glue 
has dried. Then she removes the thread. 
With only a moment’s glance at the fine 
specimen she has created, Tsuchiya turns 
her attention to the leaves. Using paper 
tape that was dyed previously, she wraps 
three leaves together—a small leaf and two 
large leaves or two small leaves and one 
large leaf. Two or three of these sprays will 
be attached to the stem with florist’s tape, 
spaced about every 2 in. below the flower. 
The stem can be padded first with strips of 
tissue paper to make it taper slightly. Fi- 
nally, she wraps the stem with silk tape, 
holding the tape still between two fingers 
of her right hand, while she spins the stem 
wire with her left. The tape overlaps slight- 
ly as it spirals down the stem wire; white 


glue secures it at the bottom. By bending 
and arranging each blossom and leaf, she 
gives personality and life to each spray. 
Tsuchiya nods with satisfaction as she pre- 
sents the flower to us, like the Buddhist’s of- 
fering to the gods. We smile, knowing the 
intricacies of its transformation from flat, 
colorless cotton to a delicate new form.U 


Resources 


Tools can be found at hardware stores 
(pliers, tweezers), art- or hobby-supply 
stores (brushes, dyes), and florists (wires, 
pips). Brooks & Flynn (Box 5009, Petaluma, 
CA 94953; [707] 584-7715 or [800] 822-2372) 
will mail-order Deka Series L direct 

dyes. For a mail-order price list of fabrics, 
irons, ironing pads, and Japanese-paper- 
wrapped wire, and information on classes, 
write to: Sonoko Tsuchiya, 5519 Amend 
Rd., El Sobrante, CA 94803. 


Books 

Bonaparte, Josephine, and Pierre- 
Joseph Redoute. Roses for an Empress 
(1817, reprinted 1975, out of print). 


lida, Miyuki, and Tomoko lida. The Art 
of Handmade Flowers. Tokyo: Kodansha 
International, 1971 (out of print). 


Yamagami, Rui. Rose (in Japanese). 
Tokyo: Bunka Shuppan—Kyoku, 1983. 
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Listings are free but must be of direct interest to 
people who work with textiles. Deadline for the 
Dec. '87/Jan. ‘88 issue (out Nov. 15) ts Sept. 10. 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 
CALIFORNIA: Elaine Potter Gallery. Masks, 
Dominique Caron; weavings, Heidi Lichterman, 
through Oct. 10; clothing, Leni Hoch and Judy 
Bird, Nov. 17-Dee. 31. 336 Hayes, San Francisco. 
San Francisco Craft & Folk Art Museum. 7T7- 
betan Folk Art, through Oct. 25. International 
Gul/Fishskin Show, Oct. 28-Dec. 20. Landmark 
Bldg A, Fort Mason, San Francisco. 

Brandon Glry. Wearable Art, Carol McKie Man- 
ning, Betty Micheels, Christen Brown, Gail Nehr- 
ing, Nov. Jackson Sq., 119 N. Main, Fallbrook. 
Los Angeles County Museum of Art. The Arts 
and Crafts in America, 1875-1920, through 
Nov. 1. Five Centuries of Italian Textiles, Oct. 22- 
Jan. 10, 1988. 5905 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles. 
American Museum of Quilts and Related Arts. 
A Juried Show of Santa Clara Valley Quilt Assn. 
Works, Oct. 6-31; Reflections on American [isto- 
ry: Quilts from Mary Schafer Collection, Michi- 
gan, Nov. 3-Dec. 5. 766 S. 2nd St., San Jose. 
Alan Short Gallery. Five Artists: Quilts—Bar- 
rington, Carabas, MacDonald, Porcella, Schulze, 
through Oct. 11. 521 E. Acacia St., Stockton. 
Santa Clara Valley Quilt Assn. Quilted Wed- 
ding Memories XII, Oct. 10-11. West Valley Col- 
lege Campus Ctr., 1400 Fruitvale Ave., Saratoga. 


COLORADO: Curfman Gallery. Nancy Crow’s 
quilts, Nov. 9-Dec. 12; lecture, Nov. 18-19. Lory 
Student Ctr., Colorado State Univ., Fort Collins. 
Gallery of Contemporary Art. The Art Quilt, 
through Oct. 26. University of Colorado, Austin 
Bluffs Pkwy., Colorado Springs. 


CONNECTICUT: Elements Gallery. Art Cou- 
fure X, through Oct. 17; Baskets, Lissa Hunter, 
Oct. 21-Nov. 14. 14 Liberty Way, Greenwich. 
Wadsworth Atheneum. Baskets from Five Con- 
tinents, Oct. 4-Jan. 4, 1988. 600 Main, Hartford. 
Brookfield/SoNo Craft Ctr. Amish handcrafts, 
through Oct. 31. 127 Washington, S. Norwalk. 
Guilford Handcrafts. The Doll Show, Oct. 4-24. 
411 Church St., Guilford. 


FLORIDA: St. Andrews Bay Quilters’ Guild. 
The Sea to Shining Sea Banner, Oct. 1-31. Junior 
Museum, 1731 Jenks Ave., Panama City. 
Museum of Florida. 6th Annual Quilt Show, 
with related activities, Oct. 23-Nov. 8. R.A. Gray 
Building, Tallahassee. 


ILLINOIS: Douglas Dawson Gallery. [kat, tex- 
tiles from Japan, Indonesia, Africa, through 
Oct. 31; Woven Geometry, Nov. 6-Dec. 31. 341 W. 
Superior, Chicago, 


INDIANA: Union Gallery. Helen Rumpel, 
through Oct. 4. Purdue Univ., West Lafayette. 


IOWA: Clarke College Gallery 1550. Now and 
Then, quilts, Oct. 13-27. 1550 Clarke Dr., Dubuque. 


KANSAS: Kansas Fiber Directions ’87. 7th 
Annual Juried Fiber Exhibition, Oct. 18-Nov. 15. 
Wichita Art Museum, 619 Staekman Dr., Wichita. 


MAINE: Maple Hill Gallery. Shadow Weave: 
wearables, Susan Neal, through Oct. 18. 367 
Fore St., Portland. 


MARYLAND: Baltimore Museum of Art. Art 
and Ornament: Embroidered Chinese Vestments, 
through Oct. 25. Art Museum Dr., Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS: New England Quilt Mu- 
seum. Northern Lights: Contemporary Canadian 
Quilts, through Oct. 11. First Quilts, Last Quilts, 
Oct. 14-Dec. 30. 256 Market St., Lowell. 

Art Complex Museum. Paperworks ’87: A Sur- 
vey of New England Handmade Paper Artists, 
through Nov. 15. 189 Alden St., Duxbury. 
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Boston Seven Fiber Art Group. Crossovers, 
multimedia exhibit, Oct. 20-Nov. 15. Laura 
Knott Gallery, Bradford College, Bradford. 


MISSOURI: Thimble and Thread Quilt Club. 
Fifth Annual Quilt Show, Oct. 3-Nov. 8. Carousel 
Bldg., Faust Park, Olive St., St. Louis. 

Ozark Piecemakers Quilt Guild. Quilting is 
Heaven in ’87, Oct. 17-25. Springfield Art Muse- 
um, 1111 South Brookside, Springfield. 
Historical Society of University City. Quilt- 
ing, A Ripple Effect, Oct. 4-30. Univ. City Public 
Library, 6701 Delmar Blvd., University City. 


NEBRASKA: The Joslyn Museum. Wearable 
Art by Robert Hillestad, through Nov. 8. 2200 
Dodge, Omaha. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE: Newport Library Arts 
Center. Quilts: An American Legacy VI, Oct. 3-24. 
58 N. Main St., Newport. 


NEW JERSEY: Macknit Gallery of Fiber Art. 
Constance Stevenson, Oct. 4-31; Maggie White, 
Nov. 1-30. 70-72 E. Palisade Ave., Englewood. 
Newark Museum. Quilts, through Dec. 49 Wash- 
ington St., Newark. 

Montclair Art Museum. Song of the Loom: New 
Traditions in Navajo Weaving, through Nov. 22; 
Highlights from the American Indian Collection, 
Oct. 20, 1987-June 30, 1988. Bloomfield & South 
Mountain Aves., Montclair. 


NEW MEXICO: Embroiderers’ Guild of Amer- 
ica, Sandia Mountains Chapter. Needle Arts 
Fiesta, Oct. 4-23, Univ. of N.M., Albuquerque. 


NEW YORK: American European Trade & 
Exhibition Center. N.Y. Leather Exposition, 
Oct. 11-13; N.Y. Fabric Show, Oct. 14-16. Jacob 
K. Javits Convention Ctr., NYC. Contact AETEC, 
225 W. 34th St., NYC 10122; (212) 563-5350. 
Quilt National Touring Exhibition. Spon- 
sored by Dairy Barn Southeastern Ohio Cultural 
Arts, Oct. 30, 1987-Jan. 10, 1988. American 
Craft Museum, 40 W. 53rd St., NYC. 

Museum of the City of New York. Summer Sil- 
houettes: Washable Fashion in the 19th Century, 
through Oct. 18. Fifth Ave. at 103rd St., NYC. 
Cooper-Hewitt Museum. Printed Fabric to 1860, 
Nov. 3, 1987-Mar. 13, 1988. 2 E. 91st St., NYC. 
Dutchess County Sheep & Wool Growers As- 
sociation. 8th Annual Sheep and Wool Festival, 
Oct. 24, Dutchess Co. Fairgrounds, Rhinebeck. 
Paine Webber Art Gallery. Living Maya: The 
Art of Ancient Dreams, Oct. 8-Nov. 27. 1285 
Avenue of the Americas, NYC. 


OHIO: The Great American Quilt Festival. 
Museum of American Folk Art’s traveling show, 
through Oct. 11. Salem Mall, Dayton. 

Studio 828. Artists of Studio 828, including 
works of Jennifer Schlechter, through Oct. 15. 
828 W. Market, Akron. 


OREGON: Oregon School of Arts and Crafts. 
Contemporary basketry, through Nov. 5. 8245 
S.W. Barnes Rd., Portland. 

Ethnic Art Gallery. Textiles from Greece, Tur- 
key, Nov. 13-Dec. 30. 728 N.W. 23rd, Portland. 

Mission Mill Museum. Quilts, textiles, Oct 2-4. 
Mission Mill Village, 1313 Mill St., S.E., Salem. 


PENNSYLVANIA: Philadelphia College of Tex- 
tiles and Science. Bauhaus Weaving Workshop: 
Source and Influence for American Textiles, Oct. 
23-Dec. 19. Goldie Paley Design Center, 4200 
Henry Ave., Philadelphia. 

Zollar Gtry. Ann Epstein, Joyce Marquess Carey, 
Oct. 19-Nov. 8. Penn. State Univ., University Park. 


RHODE ISLAND: Haffenreffer Museum of An- 
thropology. Costume As Communication, The 
Plains Indian Family, Archaeological Artifacts 
from Peru and Central America, through Dec. 20. 
Brown University, Bristol. 


TENNESSEE: Arrowmont School of Arts and 
Crafts. New Quilts for an Old Millennium, Oct. 
14-Dec. 5; Spotlight 87: Southeast Crafts, Oct. 15- 
Dec. 12. 556 Parkway St., Gatlinburg. 


TEXAS: International Quilt Festival ’87. Oct. 
28-Nov. 1. George Brown Convention Center, 
1001 Convention Center Blvd., Houston; and 
Hyatt Regency, 1200 Louisiana St., Houston. 


UTAH: Utah Designer Craftsmen Gallery. Ro- 
berta Glidden, silk batik, through Oct. 19. 38 W. 
200 South, Salt Lake City. 


VIRGINIA: Fiber Gallery. The Flying Kingdom, 
14 gallery artists, through Oct. 31. Torpedo Fac- 
tory, 105 N. Union St., Alexandria. 

Kenmore Assn. Kenmore Needlework Exhibit, 
Nov. 8-11. 1201 Washington Ave., Fredericksburg. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.: The Textile Museum. 
Voven from the Soul, Spun from the Heart, Per- 
sian textile art (16th-19th centuries), Nov. 7, 
1987-Jan. 29, 1988. 2320 ‘S’ St., N.W. 

Renwick Gallery. Weavings by Cynthia Schira, 
Nov. 13-Feb. 14, 1988. Penn. Ave. at 17th St., N.W. 


WASHINGTON: The Flying Shuttle. Sweater 
Show, Nov. 5-Dec. 2. 310 First Ave., S., Seattle. 


WISCONSIN: The Woolworks. Fashion Show 
from Harrisville Designs, handwoven garments, 
Oct. 9. 1812 N. Farwell Ave., Milwaukee. 


CANADA: McCord Museum. Grandmother's 
Flower Garden: Quilts of Yesteryear, through 
Jan. 10, 1988. 690 Sherbrooke St., W., Montreal. 
American Folk Art: Expressions of a New Spir- 
it. The Museum of American Folk Art’s travel- 
ing show, through Nov. 30. Musée de la Civilisa- 
tion, 86 Céte de la Montagne, Québec City. 

Provincial Museum of Alberta. Art of the Nee- 
dle, through Oct. 24. 12845 102 Ave., Edmonton. 


OVERSEAS: Embroiderers’ Guild. Embroidery 
87, Oct. 1-18. Library Exhibition Hall, Cham- 
berlain Square, Birmingham, England. 
International Textile Fair ’87. A Sensitivity of 
Textile: A Proposal for a New Century, Nov. 6-12, 
Kyoto, Japan. Contact I'TF, 575 Madison Ave, 
NYC 10022; (212) 605-0382. 


TOURS 

Himalayan Weaving Workshop/Tour, Nov. 3- 
23. See Angora-rabbit farm, carpetweavers,; learn 
to spin. Thailand & Burma Craft Tour, Nov. 
16-Dec. 2. See silk weavers, umbrella painters, 
papermakers. T. Wilson, Craft World Tours, 6776 
Warboys Rd., Byron, NY 14422; (716) 548-2667. 
12th Art & Textile Workshop, Japan Tour, 
Oct. 22-Nov. 11. Sponsored by Fiberworks, led 
by Yoshiko Wada, textile weaving and dyeing. 
Ishimoto Tours, 150 Powell St., San Francisco, 
CA 94102; (415) 781-4350. 


CONFERENCES AND SYMPOSIUMS 
LUI. Fiber Artists’ Symposium, Oct. 17. Sheila 
Fox & Cynthia Barbone. Mills Pond House, 660 
Rt. 25A, St. James, NY 11780; (516) 862-6575. 
Fiber Art/Wearable Art, Oct. 23. By members 
of the Assn. of College Professors of Textiles 
and Clothing and by textile/design students. S. 
Hoskin, ACPTC-CR, 318 Erikson Hall, Univ. of 
Kentucky, Lexington, KY 40506; (606) 257-4917. 
Spinner’s Textile Study Group, Oct. 4. North- 
ern California Spinner’s Gathering. Sequoia 
Lodge, 2666 Mountain Blvd., Oakland. Contact 
STSG, 1661 Wright Ave., Sunnyvale, CA 94087. 
American Needlework Guild, Oct. 4-9. A Street 
Car Ride in New Orleans. Mariott Hotel, Canal 
St. Contact Margee Gandolfo Farris, 6300 Carl- 
son, New Orleans, LA 70122; (504) 486-2880. 
Pomegranate Guild of Judaic Needlework, 
Nov. 1-4. First International Conference. Jewish 
Federation Bldg., Los Angeles. Contact B. Gordon, 
Box 4578, Van Nuys, CA 91412; (818) 994-6408. 
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a closer look 


Lois Ericson 


manipulate/create 
textured surfaces from 
ordinary materials 


224 pages, 200 photos, 
16 pages of color $21.95 


ALSO AVAILABLE: 
Fabrics...Reconstructed $13.95 
176 pages, 80 photos...each an 
example of fabric manipulation 
Design & Sew It Yourself $14.95 
A workbook for creative clothing 
Belts... Waisted Sculpture $14.95 
An idea book of more than 50 belts 
Print It Yourself $6.95 
Fabric Painting 


Ask for these titles at fabric stores or send 
Check or money order to: 


Lois Ericson 
Box 1680 
Tahoe City, CA 95730 


Include $2.50 postage & handling (1-3 
books}. Canadian orders, use postal money 
order only. CA residents, add 6%. 
Wholesale (12+), 40% off. 


WORKSHOPS-SEW TAHOE JUNE ‘88 
Send SASE for information. 





Quarterly” 


A publication for weavers, designers, 
and collectors of basketry. 


IDEAS, INSTRUCTION, 
INTERVIEWS, INQUIRIES 
and INFORMATION. 


e Suppliers 
e Book Reviews 


e Readers Forum 
e Places to Visit 


¢ Shows & Exhibits 

e Views on Contemporary 
and Traditional Basketry 

e Patterns & Techniques 


Published January, April, June & October 


Sample Issue $4.00 
1 Year $12.00 — 2 Years $20.00 
Canadian add $4.00, Foreign add $10.00 


The Basketmaker Quarterly 
MKS Publications, Inc. 
P.O. Box 540 - Dept. T 
Westland, Michigan 48185 


RETAIL INQUIRIES WELCOME 
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TRENDS 


A UNIQUE CONCEPT IN COLOR 


A One Of A Kind ye NY 
Limited Edition Journal 


Featuring exciting uses of dyes; 
dipping, resisting, discharging, 
painting, etc., with over 60 fiber 
samples and actual fabric swatches 
included. Researched and dyed 
by COLOR TRENDS. 


Containing exact dye formulas 
and extensive dye technology. 


Showing trends in fashion colors. 


EMPHASIS: color inspiration 
and color interaction! 


Published Spring and Fall, 
2 Issues-One Year $32.00 


Wash. State residents 

add $2.53 State Sales Tax 
SUBSCRIBE TODAY 
COLOR TRENDS 

8037 9th N.W. Dept. T 
Seattle, Washington 98117 


4th Annual 


Quilt Show ry 


& Contest 


in conjunction with 


2nd Annual 
Fashion Show 
& Contest 


April 21-24, 1988 
Executive Inn Riverfront 
Paducah, Kentucky 


$40,000.00 «4.2%. 


For Quilt or Fashion Contest 
Entry Information Write To: 


American Quilter’s Society 
P.O. Box 3290-T, Paducah, KY 42002-3290 


COIOR, 
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IGHLY AUTHENTIC reproduction kits 
(counted-thread) including many authorized 
museum reproductions, worked on the finest hand- 

dyed, custom-woven linens and linsey-woolsey, with over 50 
designs to choose from, for beginning to advanced needle- 
workers. Our new, part-color catalog also includes many 
authoritative, hard-to-find books on antique needlework, 
fine handmade needlework accessories, and genuine antique 
samplers. 


Send $2 to: 
THE SCARLET LETTER 
P.O. BOX 397 
SULLIVAN, WI 53178 
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Embroiderers’ Guild of America, Oct. 18-24. 
National seminar, 35 teachers. Tara Hotel, Par- 
sippany, NJ. Contact EGA, Box 1087, 200 Fourth 
Ave., Louisville, KY 40202; (502) 589-6956. 
Harbourfront Craft Studio. Oct. 16-18, Basket- 
ry Focus ’87, conference, lectures, workshops. 
Nov. 20-22, Surfacing Conference ‘87: Interior 
Surfaces. York Quay Centre, 235 Queen’s Quay, 
W., Toronto, ON MS5J 2G8; (416) 869-8447. 
Association of Michigan Basketmakers 1987 
Convention, Oct. 23-26. Sugarloaf Ski Resort, 
Travers City, MI. Contact ID. Richards, 535 In- 
dianwood, Lake Orion, MI 48035; (313) 693-6805. 
Smocking Arts Guild of America 1987 Na- 
tional Convention, Oct. 1-4. McCormick Center 
Hotel, Chicago, IL. SAGA, 1980 Isaac Newton 
Square S., Reston, VA 22090; (703) 481-0180. 
Lace, Oct. 23-25. Lectures, workshops on bob- 
bin, Battenberg, sprang, needle, and Knit laces. 
610 Goodell Bldg., University of Massachusetts/ 
Amherst, MA 01003; (413) 545-0474. 

8th Seminar of the American Quilt Study 
Group, Oct. 23-25. Arrowmont School of Arts 
and Crafts, Gatlinburg, TN. AQSG, 105 Molino 
Ave., Mill Valley, CA 94941; (415) 388-1382. 
Ohio Valley Quilters’ Guild Seminar, Oct. 
8-11, St. Francis Center, Cincinnati. QVQG, 
Dept. T, 1028 Fairbanks, Ave., Cincinnati, OH 
45205; (513) 251-4248. 

Richmond Quilters’ Guild 1987 Fall Semi- 
nar, Oct. 24. Westminister Church, 4102 Monu- 
ment Ave., Richmond. Contact Phyllis Barker, 
4611 Forest Hill Ave., Richmond, VA 23225; 
(804) 232-5737. 


COURSES AND WORKSHOPS 

Brookfield Craft Ctr. Basketry, painting on silk, 
spinning, weaving, papermaking, Oct. 3-Nov. 8. 
Box 122, Brookfield, CT 06804, (203) 775-4526. 


EASY LEARNING VIDEO 


MACHINE KNITTING LESSONS 
VIDEOS with WORKBOOKS 


LESSON ONE: “GETTING STARTED” 
LESSON TWO: “GETTING BETTER” 
LESSON THREE: “GETTING EVEN” 


$54.95 ea. + shipping - $3 U.S., $5 AK, $7 Canada 


LESSON FOUR: “DOUBLE BED DOIN'S” 
$59.95 ea. + shipping - $3 U.S., $5 AK, $7 Canada 


THE STRING SLINGER 


P.O. Box 23272 © CHATTANOOGA, TN 37422 
(615) 843-0272 


MC /VISA 


THE RIVER FARM 
Route 1, Box 401 


MAIL ORDER 






1-800-USA-WOOL or 703-896-9931 
MasterCard/Visa 
In the Shenandoah Valley 


Black sheep, fleece, 
handspun yarn, spinning supplies Wy) 
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Timberville, Virginia 22853 


Clean American Fleece for Spinning, 
Wheels, Looms, Accessories, Weekend Hand 
Spinning Workshops, Free Brochure. 


John C. Campbell Folk School. Quilting, Oct. 
12-18; lap quilting, Nov. 2-15. Brasstown, NC 
28902; (704) 837-2775. 

Charlotte Handweaving & Fibers Guild, Oct. 
9-11. Lecture/workshop by Diane Itter. M. Chal- 
mers, 3143 Lauren Glen Rd., Charlotte, NC 28226. 
Custom Clothing Guild of Oregon. 2nd Annu- 
al Sewing Retreat, Oct. 2-4. Five classes at The 
Franciscan Renewal Ctr., Portland. Contact CCG, 
Box 16992, Portland, OR 97216; (503) 293-3404. 
Finger Lakes Lace Guild. Lace Day, Lace Work- 
shop, Oct. 10-11. Women’s Community Bldg., 
100 W. Seneca, Ithaca, NY 14850, (607) 277-0498. 
Garment Weavers’ Retreats. Oct. 8-11, New 
Harmony, IN; Oct. 23-25, Port Townsend, WA. 
Contact Anita Luvera Mayer, 4114 R. Ave., Ana- 
cortes, WA 98221; (206) 293-2050. 

Heart's Desire Retreats. Color, Sharon Alder- 
man, Oct. 26-29; Nelson Island Cotled Baskets, 
Rita Pitka Blumenstein, Oct. 26-20; Sassy Silk 
Garments, Karen Selk, Michele Wipplingcr, Nov. 
9-14. Contact Jinny Hopp, 31510 44th Ave., E., 
Eatonville, WA 98328; (206) 847-5422. 
Horizons: New England Craft Program. Japa- 
nese and African dye techniques, hand-painting 
on fabric, weaving for kids, screen printing, print- 
ing on fabric, Oct. 17-Nov. 30. 374 Old Montague 
Rd., Amherst, MA 01002; (413) 549-4841. 

The Looms. Basic Weaving, Oct. 12-16. Far End, 
Shake Rag St., Box 61, Mineral Point, WI. 53565; 
(608) 987-2277. 

New Brunswick Craft School. Quality tn Fash- 
ion Through Analysis, Imy Brown, Oct. 16-18; 
Woven Clothing from Fabrics, Catherine Mick, 
Oct. 5-9; Outdoor Textiles, Skye Morrison, Nov. 
13-15. Box 6000, Frederickton, NB, Canada E38B 
OH1; (506) 453-2305. 

Saint Andrews Bay Quilters’ Guild. Feath- 
ered Star, quilt workshop, Marsha McCluskey, 










Oct. 22; Rosemaling, quilt workshop, Helen Kel- 
ley, Nov. 4. Junior Museum, 1731 Jenks Ave., 
Panama City, FL. Contact. Joyce Post, 1428 Lake 
Ave., Panama City, FL 32401; (904) 785-7019. 
Sievers School of Fiber Arts. Weekend and 
week-long courses through Oct., including weav- 
ing, spinning and dyeing, basketry, quilting, sur- 
face design. Jackson Harbor Rd., Washington Is- 
land, WI 54246; (414) 847-2264. 

Wesleyan Potters. Birch-Bark Basket and Solid 
Container, Jim Roaix, Oct. 3-4; English Willow 
Berry Basket, Bonnie Gale, Nov. 2-4. 350 S. Main 
St., Middletown, CT 06457; (203) 347-5925. 


COMPETITIONS 

Schweinfurth Memorial Art Center. Quilts 
=Art=Quilts, sixth annual juried national ex- 
hibition of quilts and quilted hangings, Nov. 7, 
1987-Jan. 3, 1988. Deadline, Oct. 17. 205 Gene- 
see, Box 916, Auburn, NY 13021, (315) 255-1553. 
Baulines Craftsman’s Guild. Design ’88: Exhi- 
bition of Contemporary Crafts, held during San 
Francisco’s Winter Design Market Week, Jan. 
24-31. Deadline, Oct. 19. BCG, Schoonmaker 
Pt., Sausalito, CA 94965; (415) 331-8520. 
Decatur House Museum. Tactile Architecture 
, juried quilt exhibit, Jan. 23-Feb. 7. Open to 
quilt artists from Washington, D.C., Maryland, 
and Virginia. Seeking quilts with architectural 
themes in either design or pattern name. Dead- 
line, Nov. 7. 748 Jackson Pl., N.W, Washington, 
D.C. 20006; (202) 673-4030. 

Missoula Museum of the Arts. The Manipulat- 
ed Thread: Fiber Art of the Western States. Call 
for entries. Exhibition to be held Apr. 30-June 
23, 1988. Open to artists living and working 
west of the Mississippi. Deadline, Nov. 20. Con- 
tact Mary Cummings, 335 N. Pattee, Missoula, 
MT 59802; (406) 728-0447. 


EXCLUSIVELY SILK: 


A DIVISION OF SELECT SILKS INC 
DEPT T BOX Th WHONANOCK BC CANADA VOM 150 


Over 50 quality silk yarns and fibres 
mail order only 
samples $3.00 


y AR Ni Ss FROM EVERYWHERE e FOR EVERYTHING 
L © © [VI Ss FLOOR e TAPESTRY e TABLE ¢ NAVAJO 


SPINNING WHEELS and SUPPLIES 


Spindles e carders e fleece e other fibers e weaving accessories ¢ books 


PENOLETON FABRIC CRAFT SCHOOL 


Handweaving and Spinning Instruction « Write for brochure e College credit 


meoomdliton, SHOP 


HANDWEAVING STUDIO 
P.O. BOX 233 « Jordan Rd. « Sedona e Arizona 86336 © 602/282-3671 





Threads Magazine 


When Was The Last Time Your Knitting 
or Needlepoint Was Such A Joy You Didn’t Want 
To Put It Down? And When It Was Done 
It Was Sensational. 


“Wander raft 


Send for samples 
of our quality yarns 


Find that same excitement again with a project from 
these new books by today’s leading designers. 


_| Designs in Handknitting 
Christian de Falbe $29.95 

(S2 add’! postage & handling) 

Fall/Winter Designer Collection of 40 

high fashion sweaters including a floor length 
knitted coat. Likely to be this year's best seller. 
Kits available. 


¢ Rug Wools in many colors 
¢ Machine knitting yarns _| Knit One Style One 





Lesley Stanfield  $12.95(S2 add'l postage & 

handling). Ultra-sophisticated collection from top 
British designers. From sporty wool cardigans to 

kicky cotton pullovers. 


(2/24s, 2/26s) 
¢ Novelty Yarns 
¢ Nubby Earthtones 
¢ 100% Cotton yarns galore 


|| Glorious Needlepoint 

Kaffe Fassett $24.95 (52 add'l postage & 

handling). Those of you fortunate enough to have 

seen previews of this book at Fassett’s Lecture 

Tour in June know that it will forever change 

color plays in needlepoint just as Glorious Address 
Knits did for knitting! Kits available. 


Olly WORLD MOvisa # 


Exp. Date Phone 
Mastercard/Visa for orders over $25. Do not send 
cash; check or money order only. Mass. residents 
add 5% sales tax. Allow 4 to 6 weeks for delivery. 


If it can be spun, we're the one 


Send $2.00 for samples and a spot on our mailing list 


Wonder Craft 


DIVISION OF ROBIN RUG INCORPORATED 


1 Constitution Street, Bristol, RI 02809 
(401) 253-2030 


401 Eim Street.,Concord MA 01742« 617/371-1455 


|_| For more great ideas culled worldwide, send for your PASSPORT Catalogue. $5 (refundable) 
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If you love romance, % 
colors, history, S | | | K 
and handwork, Under Orders 
you already love quilts. oe Te “Price $60.00 Price 
Charmeuse 19.5 mm 45” $9.05 $7.70 $7.10 
Crepe de Chine 8 mm 36” 6.41 5.45 4.80 
; Crepe de Chine 45” 14 mm 6.70 5.70 5.45 
—< - any Come learn more about this Crepe de Chine tom 3 62 Sal 4.60 
_ e ee Spun Silk Tatfeta 45” : . ‘ 
uniquely feminine folk art | Fuk Broadcloth 10, 36"25mm 635 340480 
opular Silk Noil 36” 4. 50 : 
at Houston ‘S as Sik Nei 44” 5 a Sid 503 430 30 
ery Heavy Raw Silk 45” 5 5 i-l 
° e 7 Silk Haboral 
Made or Ea 4 Other World Fair of Quilts! ae (sa 
ae or ae ae 
And d f 7 GREAT SCOT’ tomm 45" 495 40 373 
nd made easier or you: S new | NTERNATI O NAL 12mm45” 547 4.65 4.20 
bobbin-free system puts fun and ease into knit- | Tussah 3533 470 400 359 
5 Tussah 3C 36” 95 34 : 
ting Argyles. QUILT FESTIVAL Tussah3D 45 a2 697 830 
ussah 36 3 6. 5,36 4.85 
Tussah 3F 36” Ta. 6.52 5.55 4.95 
The GREAT SCOT ARGYLER | $32.00 Oct. 29 - Nov. 1 ceo om i Amen 
(with easy-to-follow instructions) G B cre Ne, ie ae) 
eorge Brown Silk Gauze 3.5mm 253 & PS" 10 
: ilk Shantung 54” 8.00 E ‘ 
The WEE SCOT : . $16 30) Convention Center Saati Siena 36” 77 a a 
(a smaller version for stockings) Oust Sik Satin Twil "Dn a3 443395 
; ; Silver Square Chiffon 45 26 4.05 3.61 
PATTERNS specially designed for the ARGYLER ouston, Texas GoldChitfon 43” ie 805 685 6.1 
; : ‘letalite Ribbon Wron 2 a t. re 
Child’s vest (2-12) and vest Silk Scarves Chie ides 
All finished edges are hand-rolled Normal = Over 


and stockings for stuffed 


*500+ quilts on exhibit 


Price ## scarf) Price $60.00 






bear (BEARGYLES!) $5.00 
Stockings $2.50 
Adult vest (32-44) $3.50 
Child’s pullover (2-12) $3.50 





YARN PACKS ofsoft imported Shetland $18-$22 
(Send $2 for prices and samples) 


ORDER TODAY FROM 

GREAT SCOT, DEPT. T 
5606 Mohican Road, Bethesda, MD 20816 
Maryland residents add 5% 
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*2500 quilts for sale 
“Seminars & lectures for 
the novice & the pro 
“Highly acclaimed fashion 
show of embellished garments 


For information, send a long 
SASE wtih 39¢ postage to: 
Quilt Festival, T-101, P.O. Box 
79164, Houston, TX 77279 


Crepe de Chine, 8 mm 
This is a truly unique crepe, not seen anywhere else. Shiny, optically 
very white, soft, beautiful drape. 


9"x 54” $3.82 $3.25 
12" x 60” 5.47 4.65 
35°35? 6.42 5.46 
Habotal, 8 mm, (China Silk) 
9"x 45” 2.17 1.85 
9”x 54” 2.35 2.00 
12” x 60” 3.17 2.70 
14” x 72” 3.76 3.20 
30x 30” 3.88 3.30 
35""x 35” 4.82 4.10 


Also Available - Suiss, indtan, American Cottons & 
ndian Silks, Textiles, Paints and Dyes. 


Rupert, Gibbon & Spider 


718 College St., Healdsburg, CA 95448, 707 433-9577 
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Embroidery: A Complete Course in 
Embroidery Design and Technique, 
Pauline Brown, consuftant editor. 

Villard Books, 201 E. 50th St., NYC 10022; 
1987, $19.95, softcover, 239 pp. 

Marshall Editions Ltd. of London, the 
company that originally published this 
book in 1986, is known in the trade as a 
packager: a publishing house specializing 
in analyzing the market for certain 
needs, conceiving an idea for a book that 
will fill the gap, and searching for an 
author or editor to pull the concept 
together. Sometimes such ideas work; at 
other times a company will produce little 
more than another rewrite book on a 
popular topic. 

This time it worked. By choosing 
Pauline Brown to act as consulting editor 
and to write the book’s excellent 
section on design, the publisher has 
created a much needed, fresh, 
sparkling, enticing, and contemporary 
home course in creative stitchery. It is 
especially timely now that the 
breakthroughs in imaginative stitching 
of the ’60s and ’70s have been buried by a 
decade of cross-stitch-embroidering 
promotion that echoes the fashions of the 
20s and ’30s and leaves little to an 
embroiderer’s personal initiative. 

Whether the reader is a novice, a kit 
addict, or just a slightly bored but 
experienced needleworker, Brown's 
advice on design—be it adapting a motif 
to technique or playing with scale 
variation, texture, color, materials, 
and ideas both plain and fancy—is 
bound to prompt another attempt and a 
new perception. 

Supported by excellent line drawings 
of stitches and their variations, well- 
chosen, noncloying examples, and 
quality color printing, along with 48 
specially commissioned and designed 
project ideas that range from how to make 
a Dorset button to wearable 
embroidered fashion and usable home 
accessories, Brown and her publisher 
have created a low-cost needlework home 
course and textbook that has both style 
and flair. It will well serve the 
contemporary embroiderer, quilter, and 
weaver in our age of technology. 

—Lilo Markrich 


Color and Fiber, by Patricia Lambert, 
Barbara Staepelaere, and Mary G. Fry. 
Schiffer Publishing Ltd., 1469 Morstein 
Rd., West Chester, PA 19380; 1986. 
$49.50, hardcover, 244 pp. 

With its simple, provocative, and 
ambitious title, Color and Fiber invokes 
the most exciting possibilities and the 
most confounding challenges in creating 
with fiber. The first of Color and Fiber’s 
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three parts, “The Language of Color,” | 
introduces the reader to color theory in | 
50 succinct and well-organized pages. The | 
authors focus on the terminology of 

color theory, not for the sake of mere 
pendantic accuracy, but so that the 

reader may understand precisely how 
different color effects are achieved. 

The second part explores the 
molecular, chemical, and physical 
properties of fibers that determine 
many subtle but significant color and light 
effects. I expect that only embroiderers 
will linger over the frequent discussions of 
embroidery stitches used (too often, I 
think) to illustrate the general principles 
articulated in this section of the book. 

It would, however, be a mistake for the 
reader to be too selective. As the 
authors demonstrate, patterns of light 
reflectance created by structural 
characterisitics of fiber and the 
interactions between particular fibers 
and dyes can significantly affect the 
success of any fiber work, whatever 
the technique. 

With the first part of the book devoted 
to color and the second to fiber, one might 
expect the third part to discuss “color 
and fiber,” as the authors promise in their 
introduction. In the table of contents 
and in the text, the section is actually 
called “Attaining Predictable Results.” 
Whatever their intentions may have been, 
the authors do not do justice to the 
critical conjunction in their title between 
color and fiber. 

The third part instead expands upon 
the color theory presented in part one to 
discuss explanations of optical color 
blending, color shifts, and simultaneous 
contrast; the use of chromatic and 
achromatic color systems in design; and 
the ways that color can create the 
illusion of depth and a feeling of 
space. But the text fails to deal with 
any of the unique characteristics of 
fiber; a painter would benefit from reading 
these chapters just as much as a fiber 
artist would. 

Most puzzling is the final chapter, 
which is mistitled “Transition to Fiber.” A 
mere four pages, it talks only about the 
relative virtues of colored papers, paints, 
and other nonfiber media that one 
might use for designs on paper. The 
chapter says nothing about how to 
make the transitions from colors on paper 
to colors in fiber. Nor does it say 
anything about how to use color principles 
to design effectively from a color palette 
limited to the yarns available in your 
studio, on sample cards, or at the local 
yarn shop. Indeed, the authors don’t 
suggest that the color properties of fiber 
differ significantly from those of paints. 





























Although fiber is largely absent from 

the text of the third part of the book, it is 
gloriously displayed in carefully placed 
photographs that illustrate the points 
discussed in the text. 

Color and Fiber, wittingly or not, 
creates expectations that it fails to meet 
or even acknowledge. Perhaps the 
authors should have chosen a less 
provocative, less ambitious title. It 
would be unfortunate if the reader’s 
chagrin at not getting the book he or 
she expected overshadowed what should 
be genuine satisfaction with a most 
beautiful, useful, and inspiring book. 

—Larry Knowles 


Fibres to Fabrics: Techniques and 
Projects for Handspinners, by Hazel 
Clark. Published by B.T. Batsford Ltd. 
Distributed by Interweave Press, 306 N. 
Washington Ave., Loveland, CO 80537; 
1985, $14 plus $2.50 postage and 
handling, hardcover, 136 pp. 

Upon first glance, I thought Fibres to 
Fabrics was just another picture book of 
easy-to-do projects in handspun yarns. 
Actually, it contains much information for 
all levels of spinners, especially if they 
have knowledge of other fiber arts. 

Hazel Clark discusses the benefits of 
different spinning methods and different 
spinning wheels. We learn about a 
wheel-to-pulley ratio: how to determine it 
and how it affects the twist of the 
handspun yarn. She also discusses 
different breeds of sheep and how to 
choose a good fleece for a project. 

There are many subtleties in Clark’s 
spinning, and these are used specifically 
in each project. She shades and blends 
the fleece colors while spinning. The 
thickness (number of plies) and texture 
(smooth, fine, loopy, etc.) of her yarn are 
determined by how she wants to 
capitalize on the given colors of the fleece. 
She includes some instruction on 
dyeing with indigo and onion skins. 

Some of the projects involve basic 
weaving. We learn to construct a few 
simple devices—a Navajo loom, a nail 
loom, and cards for tablet weaving. Clark 
points out how much we can do with 
really simple tools and by letting our 
imagination and creativity drive us. 

Fibres to Fabrics reveals the author’s 
teaching expertise. Clark explains each 
project precisely, in a step-by-step 
manner, from the spinning instructions 
to the finishing techniques—enabling 
even a beginner to complete it. This is a 
good sourcebook as well as a good 
project book. It covers several fiber 
areas—spinning, weaving, knitting, 
crocheting, felting, and dyeing. = 

Lorraine Burrows 


Threads Magazine 
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Our Floor Model Yarn Tree will store 72 cones 


! uP ¥ of yarn. This sturdy unit features a sealed bear- 
AY iif ing on which it rotates very easily. The overall 
SOW diameter of this unit is about 28’’ when loaded 


with yarn. It stands about 6’7”" high. 


‘FREE HOUSING’ j i $125.00 


(Postpaid price anywhere in the 48 contiguous states.) 


STUDY OPTION } Custom Knits & Mfg. 
CALL ° 61 ) 59 7 6 8 0 T i , ry Rt. 1, Box 16T ¢ Lake Park, MN 56554 


(218) 238-5882 














2-year program 
loans, grants 
scholarships 


Tour the World of Fiber with 


Directions Unlimited 
Make your ’88 travel plans now! 


¢ Knitting in Australia & New Zealand - January ’88 
with Pat Morse 

¢ Embroidery & Knitting Tour of Italy - April ’88 
with Dolly Fehd 


¢ Embroidery Tour of England & Ireland - May '88 
with Marion Scoular 


¢ Decorative Arts Tour of Sweden, Norway & Denmark 
June ’88 - with Sherry Ewaskowitz ———, 


For details, write or call: DI RECTIONS 
ITED 


800-533-5343 or 914-241-1700 UNL 


Professional Craft 
Studies 


WORCESTER CENTER FOR CRAFTS 


25 Sagamore Road, Worcester, MA 01605 (617) 753-8183 


NOW IN VIDEO! or 


344 Main St., Mt. Kisco, NY 10549 
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*Natural Fiber Yarns Alpaca SEWING SYSTEMS | eB 
*Updated Traditional Patterns | 
*Books ¢ Accessories ae ele | 
| or Hom in “ 
PartI & Part I E 


At last! Sew without basting or pins! 
Use time-saving production tech- 
niques adapted from the garment 
industry. 

A sample of content: * Efficient cutting 
and marking ¢ Perfect machine control 
¢ Beautiful darts, tucks, pleats # Profes- 
sionally set pockets, zippers and waist- 
bands # Accurate topstitching * Mitering. 
AND MORE! Sewing secrets taught by 
Margaret Islander for over 30 years. . . 
now can be yours! 


Northampton, Mass. 
01060 


413 586-4331 
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“Thave sewn for years but I 


M learned more in 3 days than in 
B qT the past 4 years.” ) te AY 
Student, Linn-Benton Comm. College a ~ d 


Seats 


= . 
FACTORY STORIE 


“Fun, fast, & successful. Easy 
to follow instructions, A short- 











a \. TWO NEW ONE-HOUR VIDEO TAPES | 
cut in time but not in profes- COMPLETE & MAIL COUPON, 

W. sionalism. ENCLOSE CHECK OR MONEY ORDER, 

7 7 Joy Hansen, Fashion Merch. Coord. [$39.95 ea. [1 $75.00 for both 
r rapa top pica again Eastern Michigan Universit |\\— phs $250 shipping & handling add | 
sales tax where applicable. 
| ee ee jor = oe mae He ETHEL Islander School of Fashion Arts | Visa CoMasterCard Exp.Date | 
and weaving at discount prices. Video Division T | ON ei | 
PO. Box 5216 Auth. Sognature So ee | 
] — $5. Grants Pass, Oregon 97527 Name 

Send for our 1987 sample package —$5.00 eae [Abie ‘i | 
12 PERKINS STREET, D-106T, LOWELL, MA 01854 (617) 937-0320 cit J 
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Books 





Hawatian Tg: 
Two books and a film 
by Sue Ellen White-Hansen 


Until recently, the books on Hawaiian 
quilting, with the exception of a few 
pamphlets and articles, could be 
counted on one hand. This surprising lack 
was corrected in the last quarter of 
1986 when two new books and an hour- 
long documentary film were released. 
Focusing on contemporary quilters, 
the film, The Hawaiian Quilt—A 
Cherished Tradition, traces Hawaiian 
history and culture, giving weight to the 
traditional values in the creation of 
current pieces. The quilts are beautifully 
filmed, and viewers will gain insight 
into the dcpth and meaning the works 
have for their designers and makers. 
Produced for Hawai’i Craftsmen by Elaine 
Zinn and Richard J. Tibbetts, Jr., it is 
available in %-in. VHS and Beta for $245 
or in %-in. format for $275 from Hawai'i 
Craftsmen, Box 22145, Honolulu, HI 
96822; (808) 524-7120. 


Tifaifai and Quilts of Polynesia, by 
Joyce D. Hammond. University of Hawai 
Press, 2840 Kolowalu St., Honolulu, HI 
96822; 1986. $16.95, softcover, 118 pp. 
Anthropologist Joyce D. Hammond’s 
Tifaifar and Quilts of Polynesia explores 
the appliqué and piecework of Eastern 
Polynesia in a framework of history, 
cultural practices, precontact arts, 
contemporary evolution, regional 
differences, and personal expression. 
Variations in tifaifai (appliqué and 
piecework) are covered in four island 
groups: Ilawaii, the Society Islands 
(including Tahiti), the Cook Islands 
(Maori culture), and the Austral Islands 
(Rurutu). Hammond is thorough and 
careful, showing great respect for both the 
place of tifarfar in Polynesian society 
and the women who create them. 
Intercultural contact is an important 
aspect of the study. Hammond explores 
connections between small geometric 
designs of the Polynesian bark-cloth work 
and the piecework shapes of the 
missionary quilts. Contemporary design 
preferences among the various island 
groups are compared in photographs, 
charts, and drawings. For example, 
the Hawaiian quilt today is primarily 
appliqué and quilting in a limited color 
scheme, while in Rurutu, tiny geometric 
shapes in a rainbow of colors are sewn 
into piecework designs but are not 
quilted. Hammond discusses social or 
ritual uses of tufaifai that combine 
Western and Polynesian practices at 
important events, such as weddings and 
coming-of-age ceremonies. 
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Because it is distilled from her 
doctoral dissertation, this book is 
somewhat academic in style. However, 
as the definitive work on the subject, it is 
a wise choice for reference, breadth, 
and unusual and graceful insight into the 
milieu of the women who create tifaifat. 


The Wilcox Quilts in Hawaii, by Robert 
J. Schleck. Grove Farm Homestead and 
Wanoli Mission House, Box 1631, 

Lihue, Kauai, HI 96766; 1986. $12.95, 
softcover, 96 pp. 

A museum publication that catalogues 
what may be the largest and best-preserved 
collection of Hawaiian quilts, The 

Wilcox Quilts in Hawai features stunning 
color photographs of nearly 50 pieces. It 
just misses coffee-table-book status with 
its moderate size (9 in. x 7% in.) and 
somewhat myopic view. Author Robert 
Schleck, curator of the Wilcox family’s 
Grove Farm Museum, combines several 
generations of family history with 

stories of accumulating quilts, of native 
arts, and of quilters from the early 
decades of this century. 

The connections between the quilts of 
New England and the missionaries are 
especially interesting and well made via 
the family’s early acquisitions and records, 
although much of the book focuses on 
the Wilcox sisters, who lived at Grove 
Farm and collected many of the quilts 
from about 1920 to 1940. 

Glimpses of the lifestyle and work 
patterns of Kauai quilters are fascinating, 
but the reader is left wanting to know 
more of them and less of the Wilcoxes. 
Perhaps because of contemporary 
attitudes, the family of missionaries- 
turned-sugar-plantation barons and the 
details of their empire building and 
housekeeping routines are uncomfortable 
reminders of American colonialism. But 
possibly precisely because of that 
leisure and wealth, they were able to 
acquire and preserve much Hawaiiana 
that would otherwise have been lost. 

From old black-and-white photographs 
the women who made the quilts gaze out, 
in sharp contrast to the dazzling intensity 
of their creations. The collection is not 
available for public view, but this book 
provides a window into the strength of the 
quilters’ art and inspiration. 


About the reviewers: Lilo Markrich, 
formerly of The Textile Museum, is a 
frequent contributor to Threads. Larry 
Knowles is a tapestry weaver in Madison, 
WI. Lorraine Burrows is a spinner and 
weaver in New Milford, CT. Sue Ellen 
White-Hansen is a free-lance writer on 
Whidbey Island, WA (see page 22 for her 
article on the Hawaiian quilt). 
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100% cotton yarns for 
knitting, weaving, and crochet in 
contemporary colors—pastels, 
multicolors, earthtones, brights, and 
whites. Weights, sizes and textures— 
flakes, thick-thins, bouclés, nubbies, 
| ribbons, chenilles, plains and perles. 
_ On cones or skeins. Plus patterns, 
tools, books, and fibers for spinning. 


To receive your beautiful 
1987 Cotton Clouds 
mail-order catalog with 
hundreds of all-cotton 
yarn samples, send 
$5. to: 

Cotton Clouds 

Rt. 2, DH 16-T 

Safford, AZ 85546 


America’s leading mail-order 
supplier of 100% cotton yarns 





EXPRESS 
Y@URSELF 


ENDURING « CONTEMPORARY 
PATTERNS TO SEW 


HANDCRAFT OPTIONS 
MULTI-SIZED, DURABLE 


SIND 4) I 


RO ANG ENS 


BOX 3859-TX/ SAN RAFAEL, CA Y49i2 
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Threads Magazine 


Marketplace : 


The Best of Battenberg Lace BASKET RECIPES 


rAl va ¢ collars 0 : Over 150 baskets and notes in an 83-page illustrated 
be ¢ ornament kits : book for splint and round reed. Written by an art teach- 
er and Rhode Island folk artist. Send $16 plus $3 ship- 

{ alia ping. R.I. residents add 96° tax. 


«e How-To-Books LAURA HOWE RAFF 


fy P.O. BOX 15432 
Send for free catalog RIVERSIDE, RI 02915 
Baltazor Fabric & Lace 






3262 Severn Ave., Dept. T ‘on ae 
Metairie, LA 70002 ip a oe 
— ' Send $1 for catalo 

= Ee pan of 100+ yarn wirar tes ) 
* Fast Delivery On All Types Of Dye. ig SS ¢ Bette Bornside Co. - Desk T | 
; i 2200 Leon C. Simon Drive 4 

% Quality Products At A Reasonable Price. : aw J ») New Orleans, LA 70122 
% Dependable, Consistent Color Is Always CSS a 


Available for Immediate Shipment. 
Acid 
J Basic 


Direct 
O Disperse 
Reactive DYES 
81 Vat 
FRANKLIN ST. 


NEW YORE, NY 10013 
' SOLD IN QUANTITIES '% OZ, 4 OZ, 
MFG, 02 
® All Dyes Sold In Dry Powder Form Only. 


co | Directions For Use & Application. 
| 


Free Catalog & Dyers Marwal. 


TEL.:212-226-2878 


Australian Wool and Mohair 


Top quality, skirted, clean fleeces in black, white, brown, all 
greys, moorit, beige, fawn and silver. From 2500 Merino, 
Corriedale, Border Leicester, Lincoln, and Tukidale sheep. 
Choose your own fleece by feel and sight 
from samples for $3.00. 

Price: U.S. $4.00 lb., includes postage. Personal checks ac- 
cepted. Also small quantities of white and colored mobair. 
Prompt, friendly, personalized service from: 


Cyril Lieschke 
P.O. Box 9, Henty, N.S.W. 2658. Australia 


NEW! 
Sweater Kits 


®* Children's wool-blend 
sweater kits in sizes 2, 4, 6. 





* Argyle Sweater available 
in blue with green, white 
and black accents, $29 (plus 
$2 postage and handling). 


* Send $1.50 for brochure 
of unique sweater designs. 


* Charming gift idea! 


- A Curious Childe 
5753-G East Santa Ana Cyn. Rd. 
Suite 152, Dept. B 

Historic Anaheim Hills, CA 92807 
Patterns 

worth your 
time and 


talent, 


KNITTERS & NEW IMPORTED LINE 
WEAVERS ‘COMPLETE SAMPLE SET—$7.50 | 
(602) 623-9787 


Spin 'n Weave 
} For FREE BROCHURE please send SASE. 4] 


3054 N. FIRST AVENUE, TUCSON, AZ. 85719 


COTTONS * WOOLS 
LINENS * SILKS 


Quality stock for weaving, knitting 
and hooking. Locc’s Yarn is your 
source for fine Cottons. Wools, 
and IMPORTED Silks - shipped Write or call 


promptly - your satisfaction (616) 245-9456 
quaranteed. for 


LOCC’S VARN CO. 


P.O. BOX 231 - DEPT. D. ® DECATUR, GA. 30031-0231 


Pattern 
Catalog 
$35.00 


the finest in EQUIPMENT, MATERIALS & INSTRUCTION 


| NFORMA: rian 
MATERIALS @ TOOLS @ BOOKS 
_ for HANDCRAFTS 


“= 


P.O. Box 7587, Grand Rapids, MI 49510 | 


Out-of-print books related to Fiber Arts. Basketry, Weaving, Spinning 


Dyeing, Pottery, Woodcarving 
Machine & Hand Knitting 
Rug-Making, Netting, Seating 


Serving makers and menders since 1970. 


Mall Order Catalog $2.00 
(credited to first order) 


The Country 
Craftsman 


$2.00 for next three catalogs. 
Wooden Perel Boelss 






Box 262T, Middlebourne, WV. 26149 











Post Office EARTH GUILD 
eept! ieiicgie aa 
Box 412 Asheville NC 28801 
Littleton, 704-255-7818 -- 
MA 01460 ARANUNENNG the completion of our most 


satisfying accomplishment, HANDWEAVING 
WITH ROBERT AND ROBERTA, a comprehen- 
sive Home Study Course that is mailed 
to you one series of lessons at a time 
including actual yarn samples, weaving 
project needs and cost for your posi- 
tive step by step progress. Work at 
your own pace and achieve any level of 
accomplishment that you desire (Begin- 
ner to Professional). 


617/486-4053 


Send for free brochure 


HUGE SELECTION OF BASKETRY BOOKS 
PLUS SUPPLIES AND CLASSES 
24 page illus. catalog - $1 (refundable) 


The (aning Shop 


926 Gilman, Dept. TM, Berkeley, CA 94710 


Cin ~) 
ana C/ ools 


—handspun * plant dyed yarns- 
For complete of wool « silk « mohair 
details, send a self-addressed stamped 
business size (4 1/8 x 9 1/2) envelope 
to Ayottes' Designery, Dept. T-Kit, 
Center Sandwich, N.H. 03227. 


carded blends lor spinners 


P.O. Box 244] » Taos » NM 87571 « 505-758-9631. 
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Illustrated booklet for creative sewers! 


“CHIC SLEEVES” 


How-tos for changing plain sleeves into a 


John Perkins Industries 


Wholesale suppliers of hand & machine 
yarns for knitting and weaving. 


— Weaving yarn of cotton, cotton-poly, cotton- variety Of artistic sleeve designs 


rayon, and rayon. In colors, on cones, cakes 
or dye-tubes. 70-100 Ibs. $1.75/lb. 


~Soft knitting yarn on cones, each weighing 
2-12 lbs. $2.75 /Ib. 


ORDER TODAY! COLORPATCH DESIGNS 
$350 1245T Zack Circle 
plus 75¢ shipping Oroville, CA 95965 


Ask about our other sewing books 


KUMA BEADS 


ag nal Coral, Silver, La a 
ook $4. 


UPS shipments to 70 lbs. 
Box 8372 
FOB Greenville, SC 29604 
803-277-4240 





ory, Aore. errecenih eS: 
Beadstringing starter kit $10. Catalog $1 
Supplies, Instructions, Findings, Tools, 
Beautiful Natural Beads. KUMAco, Dept 
D40V, Box 3717, Peabody, MA 019 


FLEECE 


in all stages of preparation: 


% grease % scoured * dyed 
*% soft-washed %* carded * combed 


MANY EXOTIC FIBERS PLUS 
OUR EXCLUSIVE EXOTIC BLENDS 


Free assistance from our expert staff. 


Send for complimentary brochure. 
$2.00 to be on mailing list. 


WoodsEdge Wools 
P.O. Box 275, Dept. TH 
Stockton, New Jersey 08559 
(609) 397-2212 












Oe f* : 
the Smocking Vaonnet 





Specializing in English 
Smocking, French Handsewing, 
Fine Fabrics, and Laces 


$3.00 for catalog 
includes 10% off coupon 


















1-800-524-1678 


P.O. Box 555, Dept. Th 
Cooksville, MD 21723 


SPECIALISTS IN THREADS, FIBERS, 
BOOKS, FABRICS, ACCESSORIES FOR 
STITCHERY, CROCHET, ETC. 
SEND $1 FOR CATALOG TO 


Craft Gallery Ltd. 


P.O. Box 8319, Salem, MA 01970 


FABRICS READY FOR PRINTING, 
DYEING, PAINTING, ETC . 


COTTON o WOOL 
SILKS © WISCOSE 
CATALOG AVAILABLE 
ON REQUEST 


| P.O DRAWER “O” MIDDLESEX, N.J. USA 08846 


BEADS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


GEMSTONES, coral, amber, ivory, clay, wood, glass, bone, cinna- 
bar, cloisonne, metal, crystal, coconut, etc. Antique beads, pen- 
dants, fetishes, netsuke, shisha, rhinestones, sequined motifs, silk 
scarves, furs, leather, yarn, seashells, custom clothing, hats, 
weavings, flour bags, oddities, milagros. FREE CATALOG. 


THE FREED COMPANY, 415 Central N.W. 
Box 394, Albuquerque, NM 87103 (505) 247-9311 


DYED SILKS IN STOCK 


73 Colors Habutai 37 Colors Crepe 
Also Charmeuse, Broadcloth, Chiffon, 
Wool Challis, Organza, and Novelties. 


HORIKOSHI N.Y. INC. 
55 W. 39th St. 
N.Y.C., N.Y. 10018 (212) 354-0133 


HARRY M. FRASER COMPANY 
R. & R. MACHINE CO. INC. 


192 Hartford Rd., Manchester, CT 06040 
Tel. (203) 649-2304 


Complete Supplies 


Natural Fibers Only fot 


Gorgeous Yarns - Reasonable Prices Rie Hockibe eBraiaitie BLISS 


¢ Stock Samples - Cottons, Wools, MODEL A 
Rayons - °3.00 


* BOND Knitting Frame & Accessories 
NEW Designer Knitwear Kits 


SASE FOR DETAILS SeRRER 
PO Box 1602T, Bloomington, IN 47402 MODEL S00=1 





Manufacturers of Cloth 
Slitting Machine 


Supplies Catalog $2.50 
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KRUH KNITS 


Merchants tothe Machine Knitter 





Tne COMPLETE catalogue featuring 
hundreds of exciting products. 


e Knitting Machines e Accessories e Audio Tapes 
e Beads e Buttons e Computer Programs e Elastic 
e Electronic Pattems e Finishing Tools e Furniture 
e Gauge Helps e Graph Paper e Lamps e Linkers 
e Motos e Patterns e Punchcards e Steamers 

e Unique tools e Video Tapes e Yams...and more! 


All of your Machine Knitting needs from 
ONE convenient source. 


For catalogue send $2.00 to: 
KRUH KNITS Post Office Box 1587T @ Avon, CT 06004 
Call Toll Free 1-800-248-KNIT e@ in CT Call 203-674-1043 


Enjoy the luxury of 
HANDSPUN ANGORA 


Quality yarns for 
Knitting or Weaving 


Samples $2.00 (refundable) 


Heirloom Designs 
Box 337 « Redway, CA 95560 


FITTING PROBLEMS? 


THE ULTRA FIT® METHOD 
WILL MAKE THEM DISAPPEAR 


FIT PATTERNS THE COUTURE WAY WITH THE: 


e ULTRA FIT body units 

¢ ULTRA FIT video tapes on fitting 
¢ ULTRA FIT fitting workshops 

e ULTRA FIT books 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


ULTRA FIT. . .T 
P.O. BOX 407. . YONKERS, NLY. 10705 


(914) 963-4837 


THE YARN EXCHANGE 
Designer/Handknitters 
DISCOUNT YARNS - Save 50% 
Imported Mohair - Silks - Wools - Silk Chenilles 
Sample Cards $3 applied towards purchase 
37 Seville Way, San Mateo, Calif. 94402 
415-341-5735 





A SYSTEM FOR THE CONTROLLED USE 
OF REACTIVE DYES ON NATURAL FIBERS 


YEKIT 


® The Home-Dyer’s Helper 


@ Allthe Necessary Instructions, 
Dyes, and Measuring Equipment 


® Dye Hundreds of Colors 
on All Natural Fibers 


® Look for DYEKIT in your local fiber 
supply shop or send $27.50 + $2.00 postage to: 


DYEKIT, 7797 Quivira Rd., Lenexa, KS 66216 
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LIGHTING AND VISUAL AIDS 
FOR TODAY’S NEEDLEWORKER 


Quality Products at Discount Prices 











Complete line of: DAZOR Magnifier Lamps 
(Authorized Service Center) 
VITA-LITE (tm) Sunlight Fluorescents - 

BAUSCH & LOMB Magnifiers 








Personalized Service: Let Us Answer Your Questions! 
Complete Mail Order Service - 
Write or Call for Our Catalog 
MONEY BACK SATISFACTION GUARANTEE 


BRILLIANCE 
24865 5 Mile Rd., #2 Redford, Michigan 48239 
(313) 534-2277 


















ROMNEY NATURAL 
COLORED YARN 
Sport Wt. & Worsted 


y Catalog $1.00, includes 
| samples and describes our 
exclusive ‘Spinners’ Mate.” 


“The Sheep Shed” 
8351 Big Lake Road, Clarkston, MI 48016 
(313) 625-2665 or 625-1181 





Announcing Exclusive U.S. Distribution 
for LEPRINCE of PARIS 


PRINCEFIX ra PRINCECOLOR 


(patented air-set liquid (steam-set dyes 
fiber reactive dyes) for the professional) 
PRIMARIES — COVER-BLACK AlL DYES ARE NON-TOXIC 
26 CUSTOM COLORS NO ALCOHOL OR ANALINE 


Also Availabie- 

18 Metollic Colored Guttas — Exclusive Silk Yarns for Dying 
Specialty French Silks - Woven by LEPRINCE 
Frames — Brushes — And More! 

Coior Charts Avoitable ($2.00 refunded with order) 
$2.00 for Sik Samples — 51.00 for Silk Yarn Samples 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED —- Instrucrors: Ask About Discounr 


Melle aml cml a 


P.O. Box 250 Campbell. CA 95009-0250 408/985-8489 


The Basketry School 
Tem Oxelalal(-mr- Lire me Melenmiurer Ore) (=a) 


One and two week workshops in white oak, 
honeysuckle, and hickory bark. Brochure: 


Rt. 3 Box 325 ¢ Chloe, WV 25235 ® (304) 655-7429 
















The Original 


Knitting Needle Box 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER! 





@ Neatly stores your straight & circular needles. 
@ Natural, Handsome Wood Cabinet. 
@ Plenty of room for scissors, gauges. 
markers, stitch holders, and more! 
@ Ready to use. No assembly. 
@ Full, money-back guarantee. 
@ Beautiful as is but ready for your 


oo personal touch - staining. painting, or 
u Mod stenciling 
At last! An attractive, organized 
y = »| num | home for all your needles and supplies. 


The Original Knitting Needle Box is 
compact (812" wide x 6” high x 15” long) 
and suits any decor. A great gift for any 


rw] { knitter, including yourseif! 
hed 
, ad) i SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 
$48 postage paid (U.S. Only). 
l 
Es...’ Full Refund if not Completely Satisfied. 
Send check or money order to: 


The Original Knitting Needle Box ~ 


P.O. Box 426, Dept. T2 - Newburyport, MA 01950 
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CREATE 
your own 
KNITS! 


Everything you need to know from 
basic knitting and professional 
finishing to planning and charting 
your own designs or adaptations. 
PLUS 32 patterns, graph pages, 
resources, more! Fully illustrated. 
$16.45. 


Z. DANA, Dept. T8 
Box 24, Canal St., NY, NY 10013 





WEAVE BEAUTIFUL 
RUGS AT HOME! 


Enjoy the faac inating craft of 
weaving rugs in your home. 
Create your own serviceable rug 
designs for pleasure or profit. 
Always a year round market for 
your rugs in every community. 
Easy to operate floor model loom 
weaves 36"' wide, comes already 
threaded, fully equipped. ..ready 
Z to weave. We fumish complete 
information on looms and all equipment with offer below. 

Send 25¢ for descriptive brochure. You buy your supplies. ..car- 
pet warps, rug fillers, shears, rag cutter, beam counter, looms, and 
parts at low factory direct prices. Also: rags - prints - and looper 
clips, in 10 and 50 Ib. bales. If you now have a loom, please advise 
make and width it weaves. 


OR. RUG CO., Dept. 9759, Lima, Ohio 45802 





Cone Yarns 
Mill ends & standard stock 


Mohairs, acrylics, cottons 
and blends. 
Retail and wholesale inquiries welcome. 


® SpringBrook Yams 


Outlet 
P.O. Box 122 
Uxbridge, MA 01569 
(617)278-7669 


20 Delightful Needlework Patterns 
Storybook Scenes, Samplers, Singles & Blocks. 
$21.00, N.J. Residents add 6% sales tax. 
Carrol! Lloyd Ltd. P.0. Box 470 (1) * Howell, NJ 07731 





MILL ENDS BY 
MAIL ORDER? 


We sure do. 
FREE SAMPLES? Just ask. GOOD 


PRICES? Terrific. AND DIS- 

COUNTS? Nobody does it better! WE BS 
For current samples, write to WEBS, P.O. Box 
349, 18 Kellogg Ave., Amherst, MA 01004. 
Or call: (413) 253-2580. 











An invitation to subscribe to 


HAZELCRAFTS 


KNITTERS NEWSLETTER 





: DON’T JUST SIT, KNIT! is the motto of our friendly, ! 
: informative and informal newsletter. In it you will find patterns, ! 
: readers column, timely subjects discussed, and bargains for! 
: knitters. Regular columnists will make you eager foreach new! 
: issue! ; 


.€°» SUBSCRIBE NOW 


Only $6.00 per year (6 issues) : 

$1.50 single issue ; 
. Canadian $7.50 per year 
a> For Catalog send $1.00 





BEGINNER KITS (all post, 


Bobbin Lace $28.50 Needlelace $ 8.50 
Battenberg $ 8.50 Tatting $ 8.50 
Carrickmacross $8.50 Teneriffe $14.50 


Request complete BEGGAR’S LACE 
lacemaking catalog P.O. Box 17263 
(303) 722-5557 Denver, CO 80217 


A ith Button Unique Buttons 


mu Creations Thimbies 
WOOD * MOTHER-OF-PEARL * ABALONE 
CHILDREN’S * HANDPAINTED PORCELAIN 
LEATHER * MILITARY * PEWTER 
CLOISONNE * PLUS LOTS MORE! 
SPECIAL ORDERS ARE AVAILABLE. 


1987-88 Catalog - $2 


Retail . Wholesale 
Collectibles 


3801 Stump Road, Dept. T2 
Doylestown, PA 18901 
(215) 249-3755 


ow anted to do to wool, but were afraid to! 


King Cole Superwash 
Anti- Tickle Wool and 
other machine 
washable yarns, 

on cones from England. 
Colour Card $2 


Everything you've g Iy 


lq _ 
uisicat Imports 
P.O. Box 6321-T 


804-784-4024 Richmond, VA 23230 


“Double f Quill Shop 
219 Berkshire Ave 
springfield, Ma 01109 


No-Glitz Brochure 
specializing in 
cotton fabrics 


SILK 
CORDS 


30 designer colors, all lengths, any thickness. 
Each custom made to your specifications. 
Great for jewelry. Send $3.50 for color 
samples and information to: 


© THE CORD COMPANY 
LY 5611 Virginia, Dept. TH 
Kansas City, Mo. 64110 
Phone (816) 333-6851 


ep 
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BEE XCITING TECHNIQUES from: 


A. RAPHAEL KNITTE 
Nance B. Keenan 
131 N. Heide Lane 

McMurray, PA 15317 


THE “BOILED WOOL” 
JACKET AND VEST 
(indoor weight-regular machine) 


“BOILED WOOL” FOR 
THE BULKY MACHINE 
OUTDOOR WEIGHT 





e ss @ . 


“Boiled Wool” is a fabric made by 
felting loosely knit stockinette 
yardage. Trims are knit on the 

machine in matching yarn. 


$12 per book + $1 S&H 


COMFORT CLOTHES 
By Chris Rex 


West African garments are easy to 
construct. Co rt Clothes 
presents over 20 patterns with 
step-by-step illustrations and 
directions from cut-out to 
finishing techniques. Tradi- 

tional fabric design 

methods in this book add 
individual flair to each out 

it. 


Large format, 80 pages, 
detailed drawings and 
patterns throughout, 

Celestial Arts, 19871. 

To order, send 

check for $7.95 

plus $1 shipping to 

Folk Fabrics and 

Garments, 7280 Green 

Valley Rd., Placerville, CA 95667 


Harrisville Designs looms & yarns, books 
& supplies, spinning wheels, fleece, rov- 
ings, Cushing's Perfection Dyes™, Boye 
Balene™ needies. 

Catalog $1.00 


9 Meadow Lane, Lancaster, PA 17601 
(717) 569-6878 





Rachel hrown 


=RIO GRANDE 


Py WEAVER’S SUPPLY 








UNIQUE WHEELS & LOOMS FOR PROFESSIONALS 
SPECTACULAR COLORRANGE of HAND-DYEDYARNS 
ALL DESIGNED BY RACHEL BROWN. 

e UNUSUAL APPAREL YARNS FOR WEAVERS & KNITTERS 
e LARGE SELECTION OF TAPESTRY AND RUG YARNS 
e EXCELLENT VARIETY OF WOOL, LINEN, AND 
COTTON WARPS « RAW, SCOURED, CARDED, 

AND DYED WOOLS FOR SPINNERS 
e DEALER FOR GLIMAKRA, SCHACHT, 

& HOWELL EQUIPMENT * BOOKS 
& VIDEOS »« WORKSHOPS 
WITH RACHEL BROWN 
¢ GOOD PRICES 
« BULK DISCOUNTS 
e AMERICAN 
WOOLS 
ONLY 


Send $1 for complete catalog 
PO BOX 2009T, TAOS, NM 87571 


For the knitter, Pei te 
with love... ADGa 
We offer original sweater and vest ¢ ee 
kits for hand and machine knitters. 

using a variety of quality yarns and 

accessories, plus an extensive collection of 


books especially for creative people. 


For complete catalog. send *1.00 to: 
Knitique 
1593 Central Avenue, Dept. T 
Albany, New York 12205 











BERNINA E1 
PASSAP saising actin 


N E Ww H oO M E* SEWING MACHINE 





Authorized Dealer 
“IN” STITCHES 
14748 Manchester Road, Ballwin, MO 63011 
314-384-4471 







MAKE YOUR OWN “UNIQUELY-YOU” HATS. 





Patterns — perfect for bridal 
heoadpieces, special occasion, 
costume or fun! 





Z Send for 

our brochure of pattern 
slyles today —jus! $1.00 check or 
money order— good lowards your 
firs? purchase 





. P. ©. Box 10537 
2 @#L@ Department 
flendale, CA. F120? 


oesrgns 
‘ngue = ore 


We have Kaffe Fassett & Rowan 
knitting kits at discount prices 


For color photos & price list, send $1.25 
Regular yarn samples of over 60 fantastic 
yarns — $3.00 set 
Spinning fibers—$3.00 
Catalog—$1.00 
THE FIBER STUDIO 
9 Foster Hill Rd./Box 637 
Henniker, NH 03242 
603-428-7830 
(Open Tues-Sat. 10-4) 


ANDSPUN | NATURALLY Dyep 
Wool ‘YARN 


Send $32 For NaATWRAL ( NAWRALLY 

Dyep YARN SaAmPLes ¢ Baocnure 

Rainsow Hat PACKAGE | 

Porat Z ATU Y DYED YARNS | 
MBINED ITH TURAL FF WHITE 
nO KNITTING INSTRUCTIONS 

Adult $1442 Child 9% Infant $8® ppd. 


RoW Tune SCARF PACKAGE 
SAME YARNS AS DONE Sat 
SCARE $19 2 ppd. 


JAMIE HARMON 
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NEW ZEALAND WOOL 


Top quality Romney, Coopworth and Peren- 
dale fleeces especially selected for discerning 
hand spinners and weavers. Romney available 
in both white and natural colours- light, medi- 
um and dark. Coopworth and Perendale avail- 
able in white only. Packed in 6 lb. lots, these 
beautiful fleeces cost U.S. $4.20/lb. for 6 Ib.; 
U.S. $4.00/Ib. for 6-12 Ib.; U.S. $3.80/Ib. if 


you order 54 lbs. or more. Prices include post- 
age, insurance and all documentation. Your 
American cheques accepted. Send U.S. $2.00 
for air mailed samples-if you order, this value 
will be credited to your first order. 


Carol and Malcolm Dewe 
P.O. Box 93, Feilding 5600 
New Zealand 


{Formerly owned by Wally & Joan Gordon of Te Horo) 

















Fine Merino Wool Yarn in 
Luxurious Colors. For 
Samples Send $2 + SASE 


AUSSIE YARNS 


1075 W. 20th Street 
Upland, CA 91786 


Sidhe be Biss Febers 
Anaffang Varna 
Samples: Fabeas $3 
Cafafoa $1 
(509) 659-1913 


CURTIS FIBERS 


HCO1 BOX 15, RITZVILLE, WASHINGTON 99169 | 


si 
FF 
Yain $3 


Hard-to-find notions 


at hard-to-find savings. 


We've culled the marketplace for 
hundreds of notions that senile work-- 
that save you time and give your 
sewing projects a professionally 
finiahed’ look. They're in our free 
catalog and they're available at 
significant discounts. 

Write to us at 566 Hoyt Street, Box T 
Darien, CT 06820. 

Toget your free catalog even 
faster (or to have it mailed outside of 
the U.S.), aes , 
enclose $1 and [im Ihe Periect 
we'll send it b 
first class mail. 


B \\EAVER'S JOURNAL 
oe URN 
ETHNIC * TRADITIONAL * CONTEMPORARY 
A quarterly magazine for textile craftspeople. 
In-depth articles on fiber techniques lead both novice and 


experienced weaver toward better design and craft. 


USA. l year $18 2 years $34 
Outside USA: | year $22 2 years $41 
{US funds, please} 
The Weavers’ journal 
P.O. Box 14238, Dept. A, St. Paul, MN 55114 



















SURFACE DESIGNERS 


Create distinctive garments & co-ordinated outfits without 
sewing! Contemporary & traditionally styled clothing in 100% 
cotton (preshrunk} & silk. The white cotton and silk in six colors 
is ready to print, paint or dye. Send $2.00 for catalog & fabric 


PRINTABLES 
P.O. Box 1201 (T) 
Burlingame, CA 94011-1201 


samples to: 


+) Forget Alterations Forever! 





Kewable BONFTT DRESS PATTEHRNER 
adjusts to any size, adopts to any style. 
Hailed by experts as the most important 
sewing invention in decades! 


~— \ ‘\\ Send name $24.95 + 2.50 to ALFA 


_— 


“SALES for Skirt Patterner that makes 
any skirt design - 37 included: 

or S.A.S.E. for FREE BROCHURE: 

P.O. Box 296 Dept. T3, Vails Gate, 

N.Y. 12584. 





Threads Magazine 


Marketplace 





FABRICS FOR LESS! 


Classic and fashion fabrics, including children’s patterns, 
at substantial savings. Send $2.00 for current swatch offer- 
ing good for a $3.00 credit on your first $20.00 order. After 
your first order is received, you will continue to receive 
swatches FREE of charge. 


OPPENHEIM’S, DEPT. 330 
N. MANCHESTER, Ind. 46962 


MAIL ORDER YARNS 


NATURAL - 
FIBERS sat@ 


SPECIALTY 


¢ alpaca ® wools ® cottons ® mohairs ® rayons 
Send $3.50 for over 500 colors & textures 
of name brands & first-quality mill ends 
for knitters, weavers, & machines 
Periodic Updates * Quantity Discounts 


Also Available: Exotic fiber samples (approx. 150) 
samples of silks, angora, ribbon, cashmere, etc: $2.75 


Bare Hill Studios (Retail: Fiber Loft) 
Rt. 111 (P.O. Bldg) Box 327, Harvard MA 01451 


Materials for 18th century Needlework 


All Sorts of the very best GOODS for traditional 18th century 
Needlework, viz., vegetable dyed worsted yarn and silk floss, silk and 
cotton tapes, fabrics for reproduction textiles, and the finest kits for 
period canvaswork and samplers — pocketbooks, pinballs, wallpockets, 
chairseats, pincushions,etc., containing only one hundred percent 
natural fiber and vegetable dyed materials of exceptional quality. 


(413) 296-4437 
KATHLEEN B. SMITH 


Handweaver and Wool Dyer 


Box 48 West Chesterfield, Mass. 01084 





CATALOG = $1.00 








SPINNING WHEELS & LOOMS 


THE FOLD 


BOX 160 CHASKA, MN 455318 


Looms, wheels, carders, fleece and fibers. 
Quality products and prompt service. 
Write for brochure. 


Formerly Spring Creek Farm 


SOFT AMERICAN WOOL YARN 


Mule spun, from our fine wool Rambouillet 
sheep. Skeins and cones. Free Brochure. 


MARR HAVEN 


Dept. T, 772-39th St., 
Allegan, MI., 49010 


Weaving Yarns 


Our “Yarn Store in a Box’ contains over 40 
sampie cards displaying 70 styles of distinctive yarns, 
many Halcyon exclusives. Textures from delicate 
brushed mohair to sturdy tweed, cotton, and rug wool. 
Hundreds of colors. Handbook of equipment, supplies, 
patterns, and literature 
included. 


$23, check or MO. 


Ask about our Maine 
Collection of knitting yarns. 

















Including Pearl Cottons and 


ECOINVE 


Designer Wools in over 80 Colors! 














Catalog/Swatched Sample Kit - $10 


plus quarterly newsletter Swatchnotes 


QUANTITY DISCOUNTS 





PASSAP - WHITE (Superba) - ERIKA 
Free Yarn with equipment purchase! 


Visit our Machine Knitting Center - Tues-Sat 11-4 


CHAMELEON F171 -F 550 
617-T Massachusetts Ave - Indianapolis IN 46204 





From the Land of Enchantment new 
color & excitement for your projects. 
Unique hand-dyed yarns in brilliant & 
subtle hues. Sample card $3.00 
(refundable with Ist order). We also 
have a wide selection of looms and 
weaving & knitting supplies. 


santa fe weaving & knitting supply 
p.0. box 15778, sanra fe. new mexico 87506 
(505) 983-5003 





October/November 1987 







COLLECTION 


sitk-wool-mohair-alpaca-cotton-linen-rayon 


Halcyon Yarn 


12 SCHOOL ST. cm 
BATH, MAINE04530 ©: 
1-800-341-0282 

(In Maine, 207-442-7909) 













Notecards, tags, and useful items for 
creative people like you. Free catalog. 


MARY LORISH JAHN 


Dept.T @® Box 590 @ McCall, Idaho 83638 , 





os 
















Best prices 
-E pe on all 
KNITTING MACHINE RETAILER ©iNger Knitting Machines 
and accessories 

Free shipping within Continental U.S. 


Plus top quality video ta 
available - the ideal holi 


For a complete list of our Supplies, Books, Yarns 
Send large SASE with 2 stamps 


La Nell’s Studio of Lakewood 


1408 W. 117th St. Lakewood, OH 44107 
Phone (216) 228-4841 


*& Trademark of he Sanger Company 


Ss now 
y sift! 














THE ART BEHIND NEEDLEARTS 
Handpainted Needlepoint, #696 Kittens 
4” x 6”, 18 m., Canvas only. $25 ea. 





List of unusual fibers etc. . . available 
with catalog. $5 refundable first order. 
Nwk. Garage Sale by Mail. Bargains. SendS.A.S.E. 


DeDe’s Needleworks 
4754 California St. 
San Francisco, CA 94118 


Curoflax, Inc. 
Specializes in FLAX and LINEN 


ForMACHINE & HAND KNITTING 
100% LINEN YARN (designer quality) 


(wet spun 8/2) in 15 colors! 
Available in 4 0z. skeins and 3 Ibs. cones 
Spun in Belgium, exclusively for EUROFLAX, INC. 


MACHINE WASHABLE 
& DRYABLE 

Ideal for all knitting, weaving, 
embroidery and crocheting 

purposes. 

ats Sample card and order form $2.00 
wholesale inquiries welcome! 


Li 


"; Curoflax, Inc. 


PO). Box 241 
Rye, New York 10580 


KNITTINGPAL 
THE FASTEST HAND KNITTING 


SYSTEM IN THE WORLD! 

Simple, Fast & Versatile. Up to 300 stitches a minute. Two, 

four, six or more stitches at once. Knit a sweater in an average 

time of 8 hours! Multiple yarns, multiple colors & multiple 

stitches with incredible results. Just $39.95 postage paid. VHS 

® instruction tape only $9.95. 

MC/VISA accepted. Order from: 
CULLIGAN’S Dept. T, 724 Evert St. 
Johnson City, NY 13790. 
(Literature only is $2 -— credited 
against purchase) 


BOND KNITTING FRAME-$1390 + Shipping 
SCHACHT + LQUET - NATURE SPUN 
MANOS YARN-handspun, handdyed, beautiful! 
SASE FOR CATALOG 
THE WOOL ROOM (T) 
Laurelton Road 


Mt Kisco, NY 10949 a1) 241-1275 











(914) 241-1910 





Large volume means lower prices on 
8/4 cotton warp, beautiful cotton & 


wool rags, rug filler, loopers, braid- 
ing equipment and more. For sam- 
ples and price list send $1,00 hand- 
ling to: Great Northern Weaving 


P.O. Box 3611 Augusta, MI 49012 
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Looking for cottons beyond calico? 
«* Our quilt shop specializes in beautiful 
‘“e ~ 100% cotton prints and solids-— 


vy" imported and domestic— 
ore abstracts, stripes, florals, with 
o> a respectable balance of ve calico. 
oe For swatches, send $3.00 


i a 
ty 


* Fabrics, Etc. 926 Hoonissdow St., 
Simsbury, CT 06070 


11 So. 9th Street 
Columbia, Missouri 65201 
Tel. 314-442-5413 


Highest quality mill ends. 1987 Catalog, $2.00 
Supplies for Weavers, Spinners and Knitters 





ummingbird House is a mail order source for the 
finest in English Smocking, Heirloom Sewing and 
Needlepoint. Send $2.00 for our color catalog and get 
$3.00 off your first order. Write today to: 
Hummingbird House, Dept. A. 
4011 Creek Rd., Youngstown, N.Y. 14174 
or call (716) 754-8833 
300 Lakeshore Rd. W. ae 
Canada L5H 1G6 
(416) 278-6235 


Mississauga, Ontario 
Mastercard & Visa neat Ouse 


1200 W. Ann Arbor Rd. 


Plymouth, MI 48170 
& Cane (313)455-2150 


“Sapply 


Complete Supply of 
Superior Quality Basketry & 
Chair Seating Material 


Reed, cane, fibre rush, 
Shaker tape, handles, hoops, 
kits, dyes, tools, books. 


Shipping within 24 hours! 
Free Price list 


__ Personalized | 
Quality Woven Labels 


|_f Wonding | 


TAPS 7/8 | White w/Blue b Gold 


Pr eee 103C 1 1/4° White w/ Gold 


630 5/6° Witte ww) Gold 


800K 1 1/4° White w/ Grey 
ee 


23¢ 5/8 White w/Biue bk Goid 
6000 11/4" White w/Bue & Gold 


42 lor $3.25 . 20 for $4. 50 " 40 tor $6. 50 
400 for $1 3. 00 « 250 for $22. 00 * 500 for $34. 00 


Charm Woven Labels: 
Box 44444 Dept TH: Poriand, OR 972414 


Sie ond core lobes ovoiloble 
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Sr Log Cabin Christmas Tree Skirt 3 


Quilted by Machine 


ae 
wae 


Pattern picture in full 
Christmas color 
showing beautiful 
detail 


wi 


* 
Well Illustrated 
instructions are 
easy to follow 

* 
Quilt your tree skirt in ONE day & be proud! 

* 

Kits also available, write or call (see below). 

Please clip ad and send $5.75 (price includes tax 3° 
’ and shipping) to: 

on Homebound Co,., 23004 Woodinville-Snohomish Hwy. 
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laces 


Rescue 


The 
SEWING SAMPLER + 


ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY NEWSLETTER 


INNOVATIVE IDEAS 
FOR WOMEN WHO SEW 


@ Newest time saving methods 

® Tips and techniques not included 
in pattern instructions 

@ Illustrated how-to articles 

@ Latest Product information 

© Creative sewing for children 


DON'T MISS AN ISSUE 
12 issues-$15.50; 24 issues $28.00 
Sampteissue $2.00 


THE SEWING SAMPLER 


P.O. Box 39 - Dept. TH 
Springfield, MN 56087 


yen Weabing Situs 


akra bis het 


zee E. Hawthorne 
Alf Tucson, Ar. 85719 
(602)325-0009 









BEADS @ BEADS @ BEADS 
_ The World's Largest Selection of Beads 


FULL COLOR CATALOG 


» OVER 2000 BEADS IN FULL COLOR 


RETAIL - WHOLESALE - DIST. PRICES ~ 
FOR YOUR 48 PAGE CATALOG SEND $3.00 TO: 


Rees Beads 
206-866-4061 1 
5021(T) Mud Bay Rd. c 





UNUSUAL HANDSPUN YARNS 


Wool, silk, mohair and exotic fibers spun 
for softness and textural appeal. Dyed colors 


and natural shades. Retail and wholesale 
prices. Send LSASE for information. 


SPRING HOUSE YARNS -T 
649 Wextord Bayne Road 
Wextord, PA 15090 





QUALITY EMBROIDERY SUPPLIES 


Exceptional fabrics, flosses, kits, accessories for embroidery as 
close as your mailbox! Extensive line of linen, cotton, blended 
fabrics; linen, silk, cotton, metallic, rayon flosses. Search & 
special order service. Catalog with tote pattern $2.00. 


WOOL ‘N’* TRADITIONS 
Suite 565, Dept. TH, 15200-A Shady Grove Road 
Rockville, MD 20850 


Historical Natural-Dyed 
Wool Yarn 
@ coverlets © clothing ® blankets 
® home furnishings 
INDIGO Brochure, Samples S1. 
UNLIMITED (413) 774-3260 
26 Bouker St, Greenfield, MA 01301 


100% POLYESTER 
CONE THREAD 
ESPECIALLY FOR 
SERGERS AND SEWING 
MACHINES 
100 colors « 6000 yds. 


*2.99.. 


Minimum of three cones 
(Add $2 S/H) 


THREAD DISCOUNT & SALES 
Dept T 7105 S. EASTERN 

BELL GARDENS, CA 90201 

(213) 928-2314 Mon.-Sat. 10-6 
(213) 562-3438 Pacific Time 
Established 1962 





FROM THE SECK UP 
An Illustrated Guide To 
HATMAKING 

Learn how to make felt, straw and fabric 
covered hats with the easy to follow step- 
by-step instructions in the most complete 
and unique millinery book ever. 

Includes a list of suppliers and 

60 modern and historical 

patterns. Spiral bound. 

200 pgs. 814"x11”. Send 

$19.95 + $1.25 postage. 


Brochures available. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
MADHATTER PRESS 

3101 12th Ave. South #5-T 


Minneapolis, MN 55407 
(612) 722-8951 


Allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. 
DEALERS INQUIRIES WELCOMED 


THE BATIK AND 
MY res TGR.) B) de Bots COMPLETE 
—= , SUPPLIES 
& 
CLASSES 
FOR 
WEAVING, 
SPINNING, 
DYEING, 
BATIKING 
& 


— o KNITTING 


393 MASSAC HUSETTS eae send $1.00 
ARLINGTON, MA 02174 for supplies 


(617) 646-4453 catalog 





Threads Magazine 
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Fine, luxurious, soft wool yarn - natural colors and biends 


Fieeces and unscoured wool batts also available 
For Further details send SASE to: 

Peacock Arts 

1G70 South 138 

Ronner Springs, Kansas 66012 








NATURAL COLORED HANDSPUN WOOL YARN 


Prices starting at $1.00 per oz. - discounts available on larger orders. 





QUALITY NEW ZEALAND 
HANDCRAFT FLEECES 


Verv clean, long & well skirted. All orders, 
only U.S, 5. 951b 9&p ertra, Samples free. 
JANETTE McKENZIE, Gorrie Downs, Greta 
Volley, ROD. North Canterburv. New 
Jeatand, 





Fier 


P, 
4 271005 APE a Mipoy 


ff: a. a thern he len bbe) 


1, 205 ak cirte bi olise 
i bert i rection Sand 


=| tat ques 


4” port < 7. 5 post) 


C or MO only °) 


Brochure. 5 1 ie 
PO Box 476 7) 
OFFSTOWN N.H 


BEAU MONDE 
Handspinning Studio 


Custom Carding Service 


Rainbow Rovings 
for all vour fleece needs. 


& Felting Batts 


Handspun Yarns 
& Exotic Fibers 


$1.00 for brochure 
& newsletter 


Quality Equipment 
Louet, Ashford, Brother 
100% VT Wool 
Comforter Batts 

Route 30 * Box 687 © Pawlet, Vermont 05761 


(located in N. Rupert) 802-325-3645 
MasterCard * Visa 


| PENDLETON WOOLENS 
AT SALE PRICES 


Famous PENDLETON 100% wool suitings, plains and fancies. Send 
$3 00 for swatches and prices. $6.00 first order credit given on 
minimum 2 yard order. Fabric is priced below regular retail. Ge- 
nuine PENDLETON {abel for your garment with eachorder. 
OPPENHEIM’S Dept. 326 
N. Manchester, Ind. 46962 


English Designer Knitting Kits 


Kaffe Fassett, Christian de Falbe, 
Sue Black, and others. 


Send $2.50 for photos and price Ilst. 


Designer Yarns 
Berger du Nord, Welcomme, Noro/ 
Knitting Fever, George Picaud and others. 


Send $7.50 for over 250 
yarn samples & price list. 


700T Welch Rd. 
Palo Alto, CA 94304 
(418) 327-5683 





October/November 1987 








. 5/712 Patterson Ave. 
* Richmond, VA 23226 





IN CRETAN YARNS 
| Handspun wool and goat's hair from Greece. 

Choose From 40 Brilliant Mediterranean Colours. 
Samples $2 Box 623 + Rockport « Maine « 04856 





Tle ir 1 — 
HES) 


QUALITY TRACING MATERIAL 


Discover E-Z Trace. It’s excellent for PATTERN 
MAKING, COPYING PATTERNS, AND REIN- 
FORCING MUCH USED PATTERNS. It is a tear- 
proof, wrinkle resistant, nonwoven fabric. 5 
YARDS, $4.99 PPD. OR 100 yd. bolt, $55.00 PPD. 
FL. RESIDENTS, ADD 5% TAX. 

MARJORIE SHIRES & ASSOCIATES 

DEPT. TH, 2154 YARDLEY DR. 
PENSACOLA, FL 32506. 


ps PT UV TCL ECCLES. 


Hiduet’ for all you @ 
pats’ 8) and all you 









write for our free earaioa = your passport to an 
exciting new world of weaving, spinning, feltmaking 
and more! 


Louét Sales, Box 70, Carleton Place, Ontario K7C 3P3 


SAVE 50% 


TABLE 
PADS 


* Protects from heat, 
scratches, stains 
and spills. 

5 year guarantee. 

e Expertiy handcrafted to 
fit any shape table. 

@ Look under table and 
tell us of any numbers 
that may appear. 


FREE LEAF 
STORAGE BAG 
* WITH TABLE PAD ORDER 


$29° VALUE 


MONEY BACK 

GUARANTEE | 
TOLL FREE (800) 826-8263 
AZ COLLECT (602) 345-7474 


AMERICAN TABLE PAD 
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: The PREFERRED 
- Choice for Yarn 
Interchange 


‘ Data on over 


- 2000 Yarns!!! 
only $6.95 


The Stitching Post 


i, 
ts oid py 
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WONDERFUL 
YARNS... 


FOR WEAVERS & KNITTERS» 













Wools ¢ Silks © Mohairs ¢ Cottons 
Hand Dyeds @ Ribbons ¢ Blends 


Yarns from Ironstone, Tahki, Knitting 
Fever, Rainbow Mills, Fiesta, Neveda, 
Conshohocken, Berrocco, Dyed in the 
Wool, Pingouin, and More! 

$2.00 for catalog (refundable) of yarns, 
sweater kits, potpourri, teddy bears, 
baskets, etc. 

$5.00 for yarn samples (refundable) 


THE GREAT ADIRONDACK YARN CO 
R.D.#4 Rr. 30, Vail Mills, Amsterdam, NY 12010 
i518) SS 8/0) 


GEREZLLELAALAAAAIE 


Y ) BROTHER uN 
‘y\ Knitting Machines & Accessories /,\ 
(Y) DISCOUNTED A) 
Y We service the knitter who doesnot —[,' 
(\ need lessons. [h\ 
(\ "4 Call or write for prices on equipment and yarn. th ¥ 
AV) Yarn-It-Alll tN 
iY 2223 Rebecca Dr. WV 
\Y) Hatfield, PA 19440 VN 
. YY). . (215) 822-2989 _ YN 
our = —- 2S a oa > > SS —— w) 


And for your entire family 
with Patterniess Fashions, 
by Diehl Lewis. 


Learn 25 measurements & 9 basic 
formulas to make any kind of clothes, 
without costly sewing aids. ORDER 
TODAY! Call 1-800-621-5199 toll free 
anytime! 
Published by 
ACROPOLIS BOOKS, LTD. 
2400 17th St., NW, Wash., D.C. 20009 


ISBN 87491-827-8/$9.95 pb. 


QUILTING . 
’ BOOKS UNLIMITED (4 | 


(Péuiuitne Every Quilting Book — 1 
Currently In Print 


SHIPPED POSTPAID 
IN CONTINENTAL USS. 
fast, friendly service 
%* SEND $1.00 FOR BOOK LIST * 


QUILTING BOOKS UNLIMITED 
56 S. Gladstone, Aurora, IL 60506 
312-896-7331 


shannock 
tapestry 
Looms | 


High tension, heavy duty, 
professional tapestry looms 
with roller beams and 
other weaving accessories. 


Call (206) 573-7264 
or write to: 


10402 N.W. 11th Ave., Vancouver, WA USA 98685 
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Market place 
DOS TEJEDORAS 


FIBER ARTS PUBLICATIONS 


KNITTING BOOKS 
WEAVING BOOKS 
ETHNIC FIBER ARTS 


Send SASE for catalog 
P.O. Box 14238, Dept. A 
St. Paul, MN 55114 (612) 646-7445 


Pee ee =~, 


¥ r CQ) } 
G ere Promenade’'s 


* Beadwork Suppies LE BEAD SHOP 
* Bead Embroidery Kits 
* Instruction Books 
‘Beaded Earrings’ Instruction Booklet $4.75 
"Beaded Clothing Techniques” 
Instruction Booklet $6.75 
: $2.50 for Catalog (refundable with order). 
Promenade Dept. B 
kK P.O. Box 2092 « Boulder, CO 80306 * (303) 440-4807 





The Auto-Knitter 060000688 806808068 


: a production ma- 
chine for the home 
knitter of today, re- 
taining the charac- 
ter of the originals 
of 75 years ago. 


For information on 
this faster way to 
knit socks, send $1 
for our catalog, to: 


Harmony Knitters, Inc. 
RFD 1 Box 1650 
Harmony, Maine 04942 










The newest source 
for weaving 
and knitting yarns. 


For free samples write: 


YARNS... 


P.O, Box 434 
Uxbridge, MA 01569 


KID MOHAIR 
FINE WOOL 
SILK «ALPACA 
CAMEL DOWN 


Fiber Samples: £20 


1400 WILLIAMS DRIVE 
GARLAND, TEXAS 75042 


Sens Fibeng 


KNITTING MACHINES 
spinning wheels 


Cranbrook 
Countermarch looms 


JUDAIC PATTERNS $3.75 each 
or 3 for 10.00 P.P. 


MENORAH WALLHANGING #01095 
Kids"tight"it with fabric 
candies:easy applique 

DREIDLE TOY #02095in patchwork 
or #09046 to crochet. 

PURIM PUPPET SET #06125 
Esther,.Mordachai;,ect. 

HALLIE’S HANDWORKS #E507 


SEND 6307N.E. : ey : : 
SASE FOR CATALOS E.2nd.Ave MiamisFL.33138 
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1 Ib. to 500 Ibs. 
Custom dyeing available. 


Write for sample cards and price lists. 


2723 COLTSGATE RD., CHARLOTTE, NC 28211 
(704) 366-6091 


Sponsor a 
class and 


get yours free! 


Martha Wetherbee teaches in her Simply 
Shaker tour. Take advantage of this unique 
opportunity. Send $2.00 for tour package, 
including class schedule, cathead pattern, 
tool & supply catalog and sample of bas- 
ketmakers gold! 


Martha Wetherbee Basket Shop 
Star Kte. Box 116 
Sanbornton, NH 03269 
(603) 286-8927 









Superb, educational books about the ‘ , 


Amish and Mennonites 
life style, quilts, cooking, stories, schools, 
rationale, etc. Write for free catalog: 
Good Books, Dept. 26 
Intercourse, PA. 17534 








i'w TEXTILE RESOURCES 
DYES « CHEMICALS « WAXES « FABRICS , 
MATERIALS FOR 
HAND APPLICATION ON FABRICS 
CALL OR WRITE FOR A BROCHURE: 
10605 BLOOMFIELD ST. 
LOS ALAMITOS, CA 90720 av 
(213) 431-9611 


New Yarn! 
.. New Designs! 


We're creating 
new Classics ina 
new fiber—half 
cottonand half 
wool. Great for 
year-round 
| wear! Soff, fun 
to knit, ighterto 
wear, Easy care, 
wonderful 
colors! Knit this 
' . one & you'll be 
Mai: back for more! 


==. 


Send $1 for our color catalog and name of your 
nearest yarn shop! North Island Designs, Inc., 
Box 216-TH41, North Haven, ME 04853. 


BASKETRY SUPPLIES 


Books, Kits, Tools, Summer Seminar 
Low Priced ¢ Top Quality * Prompt 
S.A.S.E. for FREE Catalog ¢ Samples $3.00 


moet Ozark Basketry Supply 


ESE SD P.O. Box 56-H, Kingston, Ark. 72742 


Sesseeeee 501-665-2702 





European 
Handknitting Yarns 
Enclose $3 for portfolio. 
WILD AND WOLLE 


Box 914 
Wilmette, Hlinois 60091 










Specializing in 
White-on-White Designs 

z to satisfy your desire to quilt. 

ig tor brochure of designs, send $1 and LSASE to 
HERITAGE QUILTING DESIGNS 
Bertha Reth Tribuno 

4111 Woodridge Drive N.E. 

Cedar Rapids, IA 52401 * (319) 393-3651 


Classified 


The CLASSIFIED rate 1s $2.75 per word, minimum ad 
15 words. Payment must accompany order. Send to 
Threads, Advertising Dept., Box 355, Newtown, CT 
06470. Deadline for the December/January issue 18 
September 10. 


ORDER A FLORENTINE NEEDLEPOINT KIT. Double 
diamond, $18 ppd; single diamond, $18 ppd; bell, $20 
ppd; or Egg, $15 pp. Receive our leaflet, Holiday Or- 
naments in Needlepoint, free! Studio 35, Box 021177T, 
Brooklyn, NY 11202-0026. 


SOURCEBOOK for all your needs at low prices. Send 
22¢ for brochure. Carikean Publishing, PO Box 11771, 
Chicago, IL 60611. 


KNIT-DESIGNERS-GRAPH PAPER. Graph your de- 
signs. SASE. Stitching Post, 5712 Patterson, Rich- 
mond, VA 23226. 


FABULOUS FIBERS AT A DISCOUNT. Quality knitting 
yarns, supplies. Shop at home and save. $4 for knitta- 
ble samples (refundable). Deborah King, 1553 Fran- 
cisco Rd., Columbus, OH 43220. 


FREE CATALOG. 1,000 sewing notions, videos, books. 
$1 S/H. Clotilde, Box 22312T, Ft. Lauderdale, FL 
33335. 


SEEKING HANDMADE TEXTILE HOUSEHOLD FUR- 
NISHINGS. C/Carron/Co., 310 W. 79th St., Suite L1E, 
NYC, NY 10024. 


VIDEO TAPE INSTRUCTION for machine knitters. 
Over 30 tapes, VHS or BETA. Send for FREE list. A. 
Goodman, PO Box 667, Beaumont, CA 92223. 


ROZASHI—Japanese silk needlework technique for 
beginners available. SASE to Stitchery Library, 6046 
Walnut Hill Circle, Dallas, TX 75230. 


KITES FOR EVERYONE. Fabric, plastic and paper 
kites and windsocks. 144 pages. $11. Margaret Greger, 
1425 Marshall, Richland, WA 99352. 


LENORE DAVIS SURFACE DESIGN VIDEOS, fiber re- 
active dyes and textile pigments. PO Box 47, Newport, 
KY 41072. 


SEWING LEATHERS for skirts, jackets, blouses, 
shawls and even furniture. Write for full catalog and 
several dozen samples. $5, refunded first order. Ber- 
man Leather Threads offer, 25 Melcher St., Boston, 
MA 02210-1599. 


PERSONALIZED CROSS STITCH KITS! Send stamped 
envelope for details. Gypsy Needlecrafters, Box 348T, 
5726 Cortez Rd. W., Bradenton, FL 34207. 


FREE! 2 Danish Handcraft Guild Charts. SASE to The 
Little Mermaid, Box 129T, Bohemia, NY 11716. 


Threads Magazine 


DO-IT-YOURSELF FASHION CATALOG. Add glitz to 
your wardrobe with conchos, rhinestones. studs, jew- 
els, beads; all shapes, colors, sizes. Includes genuine 
leathers, suedes, upholstery, exotic skins, handbag, 
moccasin kits, bolo ties and more! New patterns and 
projects for apparel and home decor. Home sewing 
video, tips, how-to’s. Hundred of items! Send $1 pstg/ 
hdlg to: Tandy Leather Company, Dept. TH1087C, PO 
Box 2934, Fort Worth, TX 76113. 


PATTERNS: Riding clothes, square dance. Catalog $1. 
Jean Hardy Patterns, 2151 LaCuesta Dr., Santa Ana, 
CA 92705. 


WOOL AND-KNITTING YARNS, cashmere, Icelandic, 
mohair, Norwegian, Shetland. Write: Aura, Box 602-T, 
Derby Line, VT 05830. 


STITCHING ALL ALONE? Want to learn more about it? 
Need inspiration, encouragement, company? Join THE 
EMBROIDERERS’ GUILD OF AMERICA. For informa- 
tion send SASE to EGA, Dept. C, 200 Fourth Ave., 
Louisville, KY 40202. (502) 589-6956, 


a ——— = — 


Slipcases for 
your back issues 


Bound in dark green and embossed in gold, each case holds at least six issues of 
Threads (a year’s worth), and costs $7.95 ($21.95 for 3, $39.95 for 6). Add $1.00 per 
case for postage and handling. Outside the U.S., add $2.50 each (U.S. funds only). PA 


residents add 6% sales tax. 


Send your order and payment to the address below, or call toll-free, 1-800-972- 


5858, and use your credit card (minimum $15). 


Jesse Jones Industries 

Dept. THR, 499 E. Erie Avenue 
Philadelphia, PA 19134 

(No P.O. boxes, please) 


Index to Advertisers 


SPINNING, WEAVING AND DYE SUPPLIES: major 
brands, low prices. Free 14-page catalog. Woolery, 
Genoa, NY 13071. (815) 497-1542. 


EARN $1,000 MONTHLY at home teaching kids to sew. 
Send $4 for sample pattern and information: KIDS 
CAN SEW, Dept 10T, 1534 36th St., Ogden, UT 84403. 


BOOKS BY OLIVE AND HARRY LINDER: Handspinning 
Cotton, $7.95; Techniques of Code Drafting, $16.50; 
and Handspinning Flax, $8.95. Postage $1, foreign and 
quantity orders additional. Lacemaking Today, the 
newsletter for lacemakers, is $10 for a one-year sub- 
scription (six issues). Bizarre Butterfly Publishing, Dept. 
T10, 1347 E. San Miguel, Phoenix, AZ 85014. 


DYE—Brilliant, light and washfast, cold water, natu- 
ral materials dyes. Information: FabDec T, 3553 Old 
Post Rd., San Angelo, TX 76904. 


HANDWOVEN FABRICS BY WRENWOVEN DESIGNS. 
Luxurious natural fibers, swatches $4 (toward order). 
2455 Tuttle La, Lummi Island, WA 98262. 


The DROP SPINDLE 


y 


SHETLAND, other fine 100% wool knitting yarns from 
Scotland. Skeins. Cones. Portfolio with 96 yarn sam- 
ples, book list, patterns, $3. Shetland Importers, Box 
2215T, Pittsfield, MA 01202. 


WOOL YARNS. 4 ounces, $3.30 plus shipping. Sam- 
ples? SASE Winterbrook Farm, Beffa Rd., Stafford 
Springs, CT 06076. 


NEEDLEWORKERS! Accessories and necessities - 
knitting needle and crochet hook organizers, tote 
bags, baskets, more! Send for catalog: Mila Designs, 
Box 16015, Austin, TX 78761. 


WOOL YARN SALE! 5 pounds 3 ply white, $40. Sam- 
ples, $1. The Noon Family Sheep Farm, Box 64, 
Springvale, ME 04083. 


THE COMPLETE BOOK OF FABRIC PAINTING, Linda 
Kanzinger. 260 pages, 150 photographs. $19.95. Al- 
cott Press, Box 857-H, Spokane, WA 99210. Free bro- 
chure! 


417 E. Central 
Santa Maria, CA 93454 
(805) 922-1295 


Yarns ——— 


Subtle & Outrageous Colors 
Space Dyed & Natural 


Silk, Mohair, Wool, Cotton & Novelties 
Wholesale Only; Samples $2.00 | \, 


Individuals send SASE for list of 
stores carrying Drop 
Spindle yarns. 


—_ 
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A. Raphael Knitte 82 DeDe’s Needleworks 83 Kruh Knits 

Acropolis Books 85 Dharma Trading 91 KUMAco 80 Supply 83 
Alfa Sales 82 Directions Unlimited 77 La Lana Wools 79 Saxtitch 19 
Aljo Dyes 79 Dos Tejedoras 86 La Nell’s Studio 83 Scarlet Letter 73 
Alpha Impressions 21 Double T 81 Laughing Goose 11 Sewing Emporium 7 
American Quilter’s Society 73 Drop Spindle 87 Laura Howe Raff 79 Sewing Sampler 84 
American Table Pad 85 Dyekit 80 Leclerc 19 Shannock Tapestry Looms 85 
Appalachian Center for Crafts 77 Earth Guild 79 Loce’s Yarn 79 Sheep Shed 81 
Aussie Yarns 82 Egen Weaving Studio 84 Lois Ericson 73 Shipwreck Beads 84 
Ayottes’ Designery 79 Euroflax 83 Louet Sales 85 Showers Sewing Essentials 19 
Baltazor Fabric & Lace 79 Exquisicat Imports 81 Madhatter Press 84 Sievers School 15 
Bare Hill Studios 83 Fabrics, Etc. 84 Marjorie Shires 85 Silk Tree 74 
Basketmaker Quarterly 73 Fibar Designs 7 Marks/Zivi Hercules 5 Smocking Bonnet 80 
Basketry School 81 Fiber Studio 82 Marr Haven 83 Spin ‘n Weave 79 
Batik & Weaving Supplier 84 Fibreworks 7 Martha Hall 17 Spring House Yarns 84 
Beau Monde 85 The Fold 83 Martha Wetherbee 86 SpringBrook Yarns 81 
Beggar’s Lace 81 Folk Fabrics 82 Mary Lorish Jahn 83 Sterling Name Tape 9 
Bernina of America 12, 13 Folkwear 78 Mary McGregor 15 Stitching Post 85 
Bertha Reth Tribuno 86 Freed Co. 80 Mary Wales Loomis 19 String Slinger 74 
Bette Bornside 79 Golden Lamb 82 Master Designer 15 Studio Yarn Farm 17 
Bousquet Silks 81 Good Books 86 Michan Enterprises 73 Suburban Sew 15 
Brilliance 81 Gossamer Web 85 Mylace 9 Testfabrics 80 
Britex-By-Mail 21 Great Adirondack Yarn 85 Natural Fibers Only 80 Texas Fibers 86 
Brittany 2 Great Northern Weaving 83 North Island Designs 86 Textile Resources 86 
Brooks & Flynn 77 Great Scot 75 Northampton Wools 77 Thai Silks 11 
Buffalo Batt & Felt 17 Halcyon Yarns 83 Ontario Crafts Council 9 Thread Discount & Sales 84 
Button Creations 81 Hallie’s Handworks 86 Oppenheim’'s 83, 85 Tint & Splint 15 
C-Thru Ruler 91 Harmony Knitters 86 Or. Rug Co. 81 Ultra Fit 80 
Caning Shop 79 Harry M. Fraser Co. 80 Original Knitting Needle Box 81 Weaver's Journal 82 
Carol and Malcolm Dewe 82 Hazelcrafts 81 Orizaba 2 Weavers’ Store 84 
Carroll Lloyd 81 Heirloom 7 Ozark Basketry Supply 86 Weavers’ Warehouse 8 
Cerulean Blue 21 Heirloom Designs 80 Past Patterns 79 Webs 81 
Chameleon 83 Homebound 84 Patience & Purity 85 Western Knitting Machine 
Charm Woven Labels 84 Horikoshi N.Y. 80 Peacock Arts 85 Guide a7 
Classic Cloth 7 Horn of America Zz] Pendleton Shop 74 Wild & Wolle 86 
Classified 86, 87 Hub Mills Factory Store 77 Penland School 15 Wild & Woolly World 75 
Colorpatch Designs 80 Hummingbird 84 Perfect Notion 82 Wilde Yarns 19 
Cord Company 81 Ident-Ify Label 11 Platypus 79 Wonder Craft 75 
Cotton Clouds 78 Imaginations 91 Plymouth Reed & Cane 84 Wooden Porch Books 79 
Country Craftsman 79 “In” Stitches 82 Printables 82 WoodsEdge Wools 80 
Craft Gallery 80 Indigo Unlimited 84 Pro Chemical & Dye 15 Wool 'N’ Traditions 84 
Cretan Yarns 85 Islander School of Fashion Arts 2 Promenade Enterprises 86 Wool Room 83 
Crystal Palace Yarns 5, 91 Jamie Harmon 82 Quilt Market 75 Woolgathering 15 
Culligan’s 83 Janette McKenzie 85 Quilting Books Unlimited 85 Worcester Center for Crafts 77 
Curious Childe 79 Jesse Jones Ind. 87 Quilter’s Newsletter 8 Yarn Basket 86 
Curtis Fibers 82 John Perkins Industries 80 Rio Grande Weaver’s Supply 82 Yarn Exchange 80 
Custom Knits 77 Kathleen B. Smith 83 River Farm 74 Yarn-Jt-All 85 
Cyril Lieschke 79 Keepsake Quilting 5 Rumpelstiltskin’s 8 Yarn Barn 11 
D.L. Designs 82 Klaus B. Rau 19 Rupert, Gibbon & Spider 75 Yarns 86 
Z. Dana 81 Knitique 82 
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Index, Threads 7-12 


The numbers indicate issue(s) 
and page(s); e.g., 8:35 refers to 
Threads, No. 8, page 35. 


Adams, R.B., embroidery by, 7:92 
Allegretto, Antonella, directs 
school, 7:14 

Allen, Patsy, work by, 10:63 
Animal X, 8:57, 60 
Anthony, J., on quilts, 11:30-32 
Appliqué, 8:33-35, 11:82 

See also Pa ndau. 
Arashi shibori, 8:20-27, 9:10 


Backus, Susan, dress, 8:57, 58, 59 
Balenciaga, Cristobal, 11:20-25 
Barnett, L., on quilters, 7:33-34 
Baroda Carpet, detail from, 8:52 
Basketry, books on, 10:76-78, 11:72 
Basquiat, J.M., dress by, 8:56, 58 
Bataille, N., tapestries by, 9:67-70 
Batik, Chinese, book on, 9:37 
Batiste, 10:34, 60 
Battenberg lace, 10:31-33, 34 
Batting, sources for, 8:35, 11:18 
Beads: 
on leather, 7:51-53 
materials for, 7:51 
spilled, retrieving, 10:10 
3-D fish in, 11:84 
Beaters, for pressing, 10:42, 43 
Bedspread, crocheted, 7:18 
Belt loops, making, 7:8 
Benanti, Gigi, fabric by, 9:20 
Beytebiere, D’Arcie, on shibori, 
8:24-27 
Bias: 
design for, 10:52-54 
strips, cutting, 9:10 
tubes, turning, 11:8 
Blanks, Lloyd W., on needlepoint, 
10:24-29 
Bleaches, for silk, 11:10 
Blood stains, removing, 10:10 
Blouses, making, 9:10, 11:36-37 
Bobbins: 
machine, quick-change, 11:8 
winding of, 10:12 
Bodices, construction, 7:58-60 
Boulez-Cuykx, Betty, lace by, 8:12 
Boyce, Ann, on lame, 8:32-35 
Bradford, as milltown, 7:16 
Braithwaite, F., dress by, 8:56, 58 
Branfman, Judy, on Nicaraguan 
tapestries, 8:16-18, 10:4 
Brennan, Archie, directs studio, 
9:66, 71 
Bridwell, Betsy, on quilts, 10:14 
Lruzzese, E., on pressing, 10:41-43 
Bumberet weave, 11:53, 54 
Buttonholes: 
interfacing with, 10:59 
knit, 9:4 
in thread-woven material, 8:65 
Buttons: 
covering, 10:12 
dental floss for, 10:12, 12:4 
making, 11:60 
speedy attachment of, 11:8 
Byers, Pat, on wool show, 10:18 


Callaway, Grace: 

on full skirts, 10:35-37 

on handsewing, 12:53-57 
Canales, A., tapestry by, 8:18 
Cannarella, D., on bedspread, 7:18 
Capes, from loom width, 10:52-54 
Capo, Peter, designs fabric, 

7:20-23, 25 

Cashmere, shawls of, 9:14-16 
Center for Museum Studies, 7:10 
Chanel, apes Watteau, 11:12 
Cheese blocks, 10:42, 43 
Clausen, Valerie: 

on Cordwainers, 11:16 

on tapestry, 9:66-71 
Clothing: 

art as, book on, 9:74 

colonial, 9:46-50 

elegant, 10:50-55, 11:20-25 

exhibitions of, 10:22 
Clowns, shoes for, 11:14-15 
Coats: 

draped-scarf, 11:23 

Indian men’s, 7:64, 67, 69 

silk, 9:60 

single-seamed, 11:22 
Coffin, David Page: 

on fusible interfacing, 10:61 

on pockets, 8:28-31 
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on pressing tools, 10:40-43 
on shirtmaking, 9:16-18 
Collars, 11:64 
Collura, Vincene, outfit by, 8:60 
Computers, and design, 9:51-53 
Cooper, Arlene, on Alix Grés, 
10:50-55 
Cooperatives, models for, 7:63 
Cordwainers, 11:16 
Costumes: 
books on, 11:72-73 
circus, 11:38-39 
exhibits of, 7:64-69 
society of, English, 7:16 
Cottolin, table linens, 11:54-55 
Cotton: 
books on, 9:78 
detergent for, 10:8 
downproof, source for, 10:8 
and fusible interfacings, 10:58 
growing, 9:39, 78 
Indian, 7:65 
knits, care of, 9:40-41 
knitting stitches for, 9:40 
and linen mix, 11:55 
qualities of, 9:38, 39 
ribbing in, 9:38, 40, 11:46 
sources for, 8:35 
spinning, 9:39 
yarns of, 9:38, 78 
See also Knitting. 
Cowan, Sally, on pants, 7:26-29 
Cowls, rectangular, 10:53, 54 
Crash, dress by, 8:56, 58 
Crinoline, 10:37 
Crochet: 
abbreviations in, 11:61 
books on, 11:73 
cables in, 9:64 
double, 9:63, 65 
epaulets in, 11:59, 60 
as fabric, 9:62-65 
finishing, 11:60 
hooks for, 9:62, 65 
in knit finishing, 11:47, 58 
of knit patterns, 9:65 
leaf design for, 11:58-59, 60-61 
needlework with, 11:58 
pattern stitches in, 9:63-64 
patterns for, reviewed, 11:80 
pinwheel pattern in, 7:18 
post stitch in, 11:60-61 
relief flanges in, 11:61 
ribbing in, 9:63, 64 
ridge stitch in, 11:60-61 
single, 9:63, 65 
sleeves in, 11:59-60 
slipstitch finish, 11:47 
stretch with, 11:57 
triangles in, 11:61 
V-stitch in, 11:60-61 
versatility of, 9:86 
vs. knitting, 9:62-63 
wavy lines in, 11:60-61 
weave with, 11:58, 59 
zigzag in, 11:60-61 
Cuffs, 11:64 
Culottes, from skirts, 10:6 
Cummerbunds, 7:54 


Darning, of knits, 7:4 
Darts, pressing, 10:41 
Davis, Lenore, figures by, 8:84 
Daze, dress by, 8:56, 58 
Dee, Constance, on mentors, 11:16 
Design: 
acetate-grid copy of, 10:69 
by computer, 9:51 
exhibits of, 7:10, 25, 8:35, 
57, 9:16 
process of, 7:20-25, 8:10, 8:52-55 
textile, free-lance, 7:22-23, 25 
Dobsevage, David, dissects dress, 
7:58-60 
Dolls, books on, 11:73 
Double-weave pick-up, 8:36-40 
Downton, Jean, sweater by, 8:44 
Drawn threadwork, 8:41-43 
Dress forms, 11:11, 35-36 
Dresses: 
bias-cut silk, 10:55 
draped-pattern method for, 
11:34-36 
pleated, 10:54 
silk-and-rayon coat, 9:61 
striped fleece, 10:55 
well-made, 7:58-60 
Duroy, Marie-Pierre, on thread- 
work, 8:41-43 
Dyeing, process of, 8:24, 11:58 


See also Arashi shibori. Mush- 
room dyeing. 
Dyes: 
acid, for mohair, 8:69 
books on, 8:72-74 
fastness test for, 7:6 
knot code for, 10:47 
natural, strainers for, 11:8 
for resist dyeing, 8:24-26, 63 
Dyett, Linda, on cotton yarns, 
9:38-41, 78 


Edges, finishing, 11:65 
Edinburgh Tapestry Co., 9:70-71 
Edward C. Blum Design Labora- 
tory, 11:18 
Edwards, J., on knitting, 10:86 
Elastic, to Knit, 11:46, 12:10 
Ellsworth, W., on beads, 7:50-53 
Embroidery: 
Balenciaga use of, 11:23-24 
books on, 9:37 
computer programs for, 9:53 
counted cross-stitch, 9:36-37 
double-sided double-image, 
5:16, 8:4, 11:4 
goddess, 11:23-29 
Hmong, 9:30-32 
Indian, 7:66-69 
Kashmir, 9:14-16 
plaited-braid, 7:90 
See also Drawn Thread- 
work. Pa ndau. 
Erickson, Janet Doub, on Bed- 
ouin weaving, 10:56-57 
Evening dresses, 11:20, 24-25 
Eychaner, Barbara, on table lin- 
ens, 11:52-55 


Fabric: 
African ndop, 10:20 
design instruction in, 9:16 
English luster, 7:16 
grain reference line for, 9:12 
international shows of, 10:20 
mail-order clubs for, 8:4 
smoked, 9:30, 32 
storage of, acid-free, 9:8 
Fabric stabilizer, 11:62, 63, 64 
Fair Isle knitting: 
belts for, 8:45, 47 
computer program for, 9:53 
by machine, 10:70-71 
sweaters in, 8:44, 50-51 
Fashion Institute of Technology 
(NYC), 8:56-60, 11:18, 20-25 
Feldman, B.S., on lace, 10:20-22 
Fiberworks Center for the Arts, 
moves, 7:10 
Finger weaving, 12:46-49 
Fit, See Tailoring. 
Franklin, Sue: 
on Angora goats, 8:14 
on cotton, 9:39 


Galpin, Mary, on sewing decline, 
7:16-18 
Gano, Laurie, tapestry by, 10:18 
Gathering, by machine, 10:36 
Gilmore, E. E., designs loom, 7:14 
Gioello, Debi, pattern system 
by, 12:22 
Girardin, J., handwoven by, 9:61 
Gold, in Indian fabric, 7:67, 68, 69 
Gomez, V., tapestry by, 8:10 
Goodman, Deborah Lerme, on ro- 
botics, 8:14-16 
Gores, 18th-century, 9:48, 49 
Grace, Leslie, on ndop cloth, 10:20 
Green Mountain Spinnery, 7:61-63 
Greenwood Quilters, 7:33-34 
Grés, Alix, couture of, 10:50-54 
Guagliumi, Susan: 
on exhibitions, 11:15, 12:16 
on finishing knitting, 11:4547 
on knitting, 7:35-39 
on knitting-machine geomet- 
rics, 10:66-71 
Guay, Nancy, 10:63-64 
Guilds, 8:10-12 
Gussets, 18th-century, 9:49-50 


Hagerty, Peter and Martha, 11:18 
Hakala, Lahja, fabric by, 10:47 
Hams, types of, 10:40-42 
Handkerchiefs, 8:41-43, 11:40-43 
Hangings, macro lace, 9:54-57 
Hasse, Carol, sails of, 11:48-51 
Hearst, Kate, on weaving confer- 
ence, 7:14 


Hebedo gauge, 10:34 
Hedrick, L. R., on Rousseau, 
10:16-18 
Hedstrom, Ana Lisa, 12:20 
dress by, 10:22 
Hems: 
baby, 7:60 
bias, sewing, 6:56-57 
(erratum, 7:5) 
hand-rolled, 10:10 
knit, 12:42 
with ladder-stitch border, 8:43 
mitered corners in, 8:42, 43 
pants, cautions for, 10:4 
quick, 12:12 
See also Stitches. 
Henry, P., on tapestry, 7:40-41 
Hmong: 
appliqué by, 11:82 
books on, 9:37 
embroidery by, 9:30-32 
textiles by, center for, 11:4 
Horton, M., on quilts, 10:48-49 
Hoskins, J.A., on computers, 9:51 
Hostek, Stanley: 
books by, 7:72, 10:43 
custom fabric service of, 7:6 
on pressing, 10:43 
quoted, 12:44 
Huck, for table linens, 11:53, 55 


Ikat tape, for resist dyeing, 8:26 
India: 
art of, design from, 8:52-55 
costumes from, 7:64-69 
Interfacings: 
applying, 10:58-61 
knit, 10:58, 59 
preshrinking of, 10:58 
sources for, 8:35, 10:61 
storage for, 12:10 
types of, 8:33-34, 10:58-61 
Irons: 
boards for, 10:40-42, 59 
choosing, 8:32, 10:40-41, 61 
cleaning, 8:33 
and pressing, 10:41 
sources for, 8:35, 10:41, 42 


Jackets: 
crocheted textured, 11:56 
safety-pin, 9:88 
silk-and-rayon, 9:61 
thread-woven, 8:64 
woven ribbed, 9:61 
See also Patterns. 
Jacobsen, Lolli, 9:20-22 
Japanese resist dyeing. See Ara- 
shi shibori. 
Jefferies, W., tapestry by, 9:70-71 
Jones, Ruth, tapestry by, 9:70 
Juve, Peggy, on silk clothes, 
12:24-29 


Karpilow, S., on shibori, 8:22-24 
Kashmir, needlework, 9:14-16 
Katpeacent, 8:56, 57, 58 
Kelly, Mary B., on embroidery, 
11:26-29 
Kern, Marilyn, designs fabric, 
7:20-23, 25 
Kibiger, Gail, on quilts, 7:30-32 
Kimonos, 7:16, 8:42-43 
Kinsella, Pat, 10:65 
Kling, C., ribbon work by, 12:58-63 
Kliot, J. and K., on lace, 10:30-34 
Knitting: 
assembled, 10:86 
belts for, 8:45, 47 
blocking of, 11:47 
bobbins with, 9:12 
books on, 9:74-76, 11:73, 12:76 
casting off, invisible, 12:67 
casting on, 8:47, 12:66 
charting, 9:74, 11:44 
circular, 7:47-49, 8:44-51 
circular, on 2 needles, 12:64-67 
colors in, changing, 8:45-46 
computer programs for, 9:53 
of cotton, 9:38-41 
cross stitches in, 9:40-41 
decreases in, charting, 10:38, 69 
directions for, 9:10, 10:12 
elastic with, 12:10 
eyelet stitch in, 10:39 
finishing of, 11:46-47 
gauge in, 11:45 
graph papers for, 10:68, 69 
gussets in, 8:47, 50 
of hexagons, 7:8 


images in, 7:36-38 
increase in, invisible, 8:47 
joins in, 8:47 
markers for, 12:10 
multicolor, 11:8 
necks in, 8:51 
openings in, 8:45, 47 
patterns for, altering, 12:6 
patterns for, reviewed, 11:80 
picking up stitches in, 8:4, 47 
of plaids, 7:35-36, 9:74 
seams in, reversible, 12:67 
seed stitch, 9:41 
self-labels in, 8:8 
sleeves in, 8:47, 51 
stockinette in, 7:6, 9:41 
storage for, 10:10 
supply sources for, 11:45 
tension in, 8:50 
vs. crochet, 9:62-63 
washing, 11:45-47 
wisp, 7:8 
yarn-over stitches in, 10:38-39 
See also Fair Isle knitting. Knit- 
ting machines. Knitting 
needles. Ribbings. Shetland 
lace. Thread weaving. Trim. 
Knitting machines: 
cables on, two-color, 10:71 
care of, 8:65 
diamonds on, 10:71 
edgings with, 7:37 
ends attachment for, 9:10 
exhibitions of, 12:16 
Fair Isle on, 10:70-71 
graph papers for, 10:68, 69 
handspuns with, 10:4, 12:4 
intarsia on, 10:66-67, 70-71 
knit-purl designs on, 10:70 
pleats on, 10:70 
publications on, 8:65, 
11:47, 12:16 
short-row on, 10:67-68, 70-71 
smocking with, 9:10 
thread weaving on, 8:61-65 
trims with, 7:37 
vertical joins on, 10:71 
wrapping on, 10:68 
Knitting needles: 
circular, 10:10, 11:4, 12:4 
coupler, repairing, 7:8 
multiple, 8:45, 47 
Koda, Harold: 
on Balenciaga, 1.1:20-25 
on design, 8:56-60 
Komives, Margaret Deck, on in- 
terfacing, 10:58-61 
Korach, Alice, on Shetland lace, 
11:40-44 


Labels, Knit, 8:8 
Lace: 
associations for, 12:22 
books on, 9:57, 76 
Buranese, 7:12-14 
contemporary, 8:12 
described, 9:54, 56 
exhibitions of, 8:12, 10:20-22 
macro, process of, 9:54-57 
stamps honoring, 12:22 
supplies for, 9:57, 10:34 
See also Battenberg lace. Shet- 
land lace. 
Lacings, exhibition on, 11:15 
Lackey, Elaine, 9:20-22 
Lagerfeld, Karl, and Watteau, 
designs by, 11:12 
Lamé, working with, 8:32-34 
Lapels, shaping, 10:59, 61 
Larochette, J.-P., tapestry by, 9:69 
Lassiter, Betty, on patterns, 12:22 
Lawty, Sue, tapestry by, 9:68 
Leather: 
beaded, 7:50-53 
nonseuff, 11:14 
sewing machines for, 11:14 
source for, 9:10 
Lep, Annette, on crochet, 9:86 
Leslie, V., on selling, 9:58-61 
Lesotho, mohair, 8:66-69 
Levine, Betsy: 
on Indian textiles, 7:64-69 
on software, 9:53 
Levinson, Nan, on spinnery, 
7:61-63 
Levy, Julie: 
on co-op studios, 9:42-45 
on quilts, 8:12 
Lewis, Robin S., on macro lace, 
9:54-57 


Threads Magazine 


Linen: 
fabric, preparation of, 12:43-44 
for table linens, 11:53-55 
Lipkin, Janet, dress by, 10:22 
London, Rhoda: 
on institutional changes, 7:10 
on marbling, 11:66-69 
Looms: 
backstrap, sources for, 11:11 
Bedouin, 10:56-57 
computer-assisted, 9:52, 53 
for diagonal draft, 11:72 
four-harness, plans for, 10:8 
jack, invention of, 7:14 
making, books on, 11:11 
source for, 7:44 
Lopez, Luis, tapestries by, 8:18 
LoSchiavo, A., bedspread by, 7:18 
Lurgat, Jean, tapestries by, 9:71 
Lurie, Yael, tapestry by, 9:69 
Lustig, Sandy, design studio, 7:23 


MacHenry, Rachel, on knitting, | 


10:72-73 
Maciver, M., sweater by, 8:44 
MacNulty, Shirley W., on yarn- 
overs, 10:38-39 
Mahall, Mark, jacket by, 9:88 
Manuel, K. Lee, belt by, 10:22 
Marbling, 11:66-69 
Marcus, Ruth-Claire: 
on handweavers, 8:10-12 
on kimonos, 7:16 
Markrich, Lilo, on embroidery, 
12:68-70 
Martin, Jude, on patterns, 11:80 
Martin, R., on Watteau, 11:12 
Masopust, K.L., kimono by, 8:34 
Matheson, C., sweater by, 8:44 
Mattera, Joanne: 
on Buranese lace, 7:12-14 
on moonlighting, 10:62-65 
on print design, 7:20-25 
Maxwell, Ruth, lace by, 12:22 
McGoveran, Mary, on crochet, 
9:62-65 
McMorris, Penny, on quilts, 
7:30-32 
Menswear: 
books on, 7:72-74 
formal, 7:54-57 
patterns for, custom, 7:6 
Metal thread, 7:67-68 
Mikosch, E., on shawls, 9:14-16 
Miller, M.J., on design, 8:10 
Millet, S., on quilting, 7:32-33 
Mills, Ann N., tapestry by, 9:66-67 
Mittens, 11:18, 72 
M-nitrobenzene sulfonate, 7:4-5 
Mohair: 
American, 7:4, 8:12-14 
information on, 9:78 
Lesothoan, 8:66-69 
spinning, 7:4 
Moleskin, source for, 10:42 
Monogramming machines, 12:6-8 
Montgomery, Larry: 
on apprenticeship, 9:20-22 
on clown shoes, 11:14-15 
on sailmaking, 11:48-51 
Moon, Ellen, on crochet, 11:56-61 
Morris, W., on tapestry, 9:70 
Morrison, Lois, on trapunto, 
12:50-52 
Murray, M., sweaters by, 9:61 
Mushroom dyeing, 10:44-47 
Myers, Jan, quilt by, 7:30-31 


Napkins, weaving of, 11:52-55 
Navajos, weaving by, 11:18 
Nebesar, Rebecca Lanxner: 

on making patterns, 11:33-37 

on sleeves, 9:24-29 
Necklines: 

18th-century, 9:46, 50 

shifting, correction for, 11:8 
Needlepoint, 10:24-29 
Needles: 

for hand stitches, 12:10, 53 

threading, 8:4, 11:6, 12:4, 53 
Needlework, exhibition of, 11:15 
Neely, Cynthia H., on double- 

weave pick-up, 8:36-40 

Newton, Deborah: 

on knit design, 12:76 

on trim, 12:38-42 
Nix, Nick, dress by, 8:57, 59 
Northup, Wendy: 

on design conference, 9:16 

on design show, 7:10 
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Osterkamp, Peggy, on warp, 
7:42-46 

Overlock machines, ravel-lock 
with, 8:34 


Pacific Basin School of Textile 
Arts, closes, 7:10 
Painted fabric: 
process of, 9:16, 18, 20, 12:25-26 
silk, 12:24-29 
Pa ndau, technique of, 9:33-36 
Pants: 
crotch depth in, 9:4, 11:4 
harem, 10:52, 54 
hip size in, 9:4 
patterns for, 7:26-29, 9:4, 
10:4, 12:10 
video on, 12:22 
Parry, N., on dollmaking, 12:16 
Patterns: 
for curved quilt pieces, 11:30-32 
custom, 12:14 
drafting method for, 11:33-37 
draping method for, 11:33-37 
dress forms for, 11:35-36 
flat method for, 11:33-37 
gridded, enlarging, 10:8 
muslin system for, 12:22 
plastic, 12:20 
publications on, 11:37 
slopers in, 11:35 
sources for, 7:6, 8:35 
storing, 8:8 
tape for, 9:10 
See also Tailoring. 
Peace Fleece, discussed, 11:18 


| Pearls, fake, source for, 8:35 


Peplums, 7:59-60 
Petrich, Nora, sails by, 11:48-51 
Petticoats, making, 10:37 
Phillips, Constance, on braid 
stitch, 7:90 

Photocopying: 

designing with, 7:40-41 

of fabrics, 9:12 
Pierre Cardin, tuxedos, 7:56, 57 
Pierrot designs, 11:12 
Pilling, removal of, 10:12 
Place mats, woven, 11:52-55 


_ Plain weave, 11:52, 53 


Pleats, cartridge, 10:54 
Pockets: 
making, 8:8, 8:28-31 
repairing, 9:6 
Poisson, R., tapestries by, 9:70 
Pollen, J., teaches design, 9:16 
Pollock, Junco Sato, teaches 
shibori, 9:16 
Port Townsend (WA) Sails, 
11:48-51 
Porter-Francis, Wendy, on 
pa ndau, 9:33-37 
Press bucks, 10:41-42 
Presses, 10:42, 61 
Pressing, 10:41-43 
Print and Dye Works, 9:42-44 
Purses: 
beaded leather, 7:50-53 
floral motif for, 8:55 


Quilts: 
art, 7:30-32 
baby’s, 12:86 
batting for, wool, 8:7 
books on, 7:30, 32, 11:73 
computer programs for, 9:53 
crazy, 10:48-49 
of curved pieces, 11:30-32 
down, cotton for, 10:8 
exhibitions of, 8:12, 10:16, 22 
friendship, 7:33-34 
as garments, festival of, 10:16 
geometric, 10:62 
Hmong story, 9:37 
living from, 10:63 
machine method for, 7:8 
marking, 11:6 
patterns for, 11:30-32 
for peace, 10:12, 11:18 
pricing, 10:63 
slides of, 10:16 
strip, 8:8 
without thimbles, 7:32-33 


_ Rajnai, John, on pressing, 10:43 
_ Reis, C.O., fish by, 11:84 


Rhinestones, source for, 8:35 
Ribbing: 

cable, 9:40 

corrugated, 8:46, 50 











crocheted, 9:63, 64 
crossed-stitch, 9:40 
firm, for cotton, 9:38-40 
two-needle tube, 12:64-65, 67 
Ribbons, paean to, 12:14 
Ribbon work, 12:58-63 
Rice, Miriam, on mushroom dye- 
ing, 10:44-47 
Rich, Florence, makes rugs, 
12:30-33 
Richter, E.L., on stitches, 11:62-65 
Robes, canted-waistlince, 11:22 


Rogers, G.M., on sewing, 11:38-39 | 


Rogers, Sally, on quilts, 10:14 
Rogoyska, M., tapestry by, 9:69 
Rosen, Janet, stamps by, 8:82 
Rossi, Gail, on Guizhou embroi- 
dery, 9:30-32 
Rousseau, J.-J., lace by, 10:16-18 
Rugs: 
books on, 11:72 
hooked, 10:88, 12:30-33 
Navajo, exhibit of, 11:18 
needle for, electric, 7:40 
wisp-knit, 7:8 


Sailmaking, 11:48-51 


Sample, Joan, on thread weav- | 


ing, 8:61-65 
Scharf, K., dress by, 8:56, 57 
Scheuer Tapestry Studio, 9:71 
Scionti, S., deciphers pattern, 7:18 
Seam rolls, types of, 10:40-41 
Seams: 
automatic-stitched, 11:64-65 
extended, as interfacing, 10:60 
flat-fell, 9:48 
and interfacing, 10:60 
knit, 11:47, 12:67 
for ravel prevention, 8:34 
rippers for, 12:10 
selvage-join, 9:48 
sheer tape for, 8:34 
Selfridge, Gail, 10:68 
Selling, 9:58-61 
Sewing: 
books on, reviewed, 7:72-74 
decline in, 7:16-18 
18th-century, 9:46-50 
order for, 11:34 
Sewing bird, 9:49, 11:11 
Sewing machines: 
bobbins for, 11:8 
book on, 8:74 
computerized, 12:34-37 
needle changing in, 8:34 
See also Stitches. specific tech- 
nique or garment. 
de Shabelsky, Natalia, 11:26-27 
Shawls, lace, making, 11 :40-43 
Shep, R. L., on Bradford, 7:16 
Shetland lace, knitting, 11:4044 
Shifts, making, 9:46-48 
Shirts: 
commercial, 9:16-18 
interfacing for, 10:60, 61 
men’s formal, 7:54 
roving, controlling, 12:6 
Ukrainian ritual, 11:26 


| Shoes: 


books on, 11:72 

clown, maker of, 11:14-15 

historical, association for, 11:16 
Shoulder pads, pleated, 9:10-12 
Shufro, Cathy: 

on peace quilting, 10:14 

on tuxedos, 7:54-57 
Silk: 

care of, 11:10 

Indian, 7:65 

interfacing, 10:60 

muslin, 7:65 

noil, 8:34, 35 

preparation of, 12:44 

sun-spotted, correcting, 11:10 

types of, for painting, 12:25 


| Skirts: 


circular, 10:35-37 
Indian, 7:66, 68 
loom-made, 7:68 
patterns for, 12:20 
sag in, 10:37 
silk-and-rayon, 9:61 
video on, 12:22 
Sleeve boards, 10:41-42 
Sleeves: 
altering, 9:28-29, 11:4 
caps of, 9:24, 26, 10:12 
crocheted, 11:59-60 


dolman, pattern for, 11:36-37 | 














| Tailoring: 


making, 9:24-28 
robotics machine for, 8:14-16 
tape attachment of, 9:49, 50 
video on, 12:22 
Smith, K. B., on shifts, 9:46-49 
Snieckus, M.A., on mohair, 8:66-69 
Snyder, Karen, quoted, 9:44 
Socks, 9:76 
crocheted, 12:8 
reknitting, 8:4 
Spinning: 
of cotton, 9:39, 78 
lap cloth for, 9:10 
mill for, 7:61 
precise, 12:4 
of raw wool, 10:18 
of superfluffy, 8:69 
Spinning wheels: 
bobbin winding on, 10:12 
flax, and wool, 7:4 
Lesothoan, 8:66, 68, 69 
old, cautions on, 7:4 
Stain removal, of blood, 10:10 
Starmore, Alice, on Knitting, 
8:44-51 
Stitches: 
back, 12:55 
baseball, 11:51 
basting, 12:53-54 
hem, 11:65, 12:54-55 
machine, 11:62-64 
overcast, 12:55-56 
round, 11:51 
saddler’s, 11:51 
tacking, 12:56-57, 70 
Stoles, silk-and-rayon, 9:61 
Straps, spaghetti, turning, 11:8 
Stumpwork, 10:8 
Suits, boxy 1950s, 11:21 
Suzuki, R., resist dyeing by, 
8:20-21 
Sweaters: 
collage-knit, 10:72-73 
cotton, detergent for, 10:8 
crocheted, 9:64, 11:58, 59 
custom fitting of, 10:6-8 
designing, 8:50-51 
drying, 8:8 
finishing, 11:45-47 
with fleece-woven yoke, 8:63 
floral motif for, 8:55 
front bands for, 8:6-7 
gansey, 8:44, 50-51 
in-the-round, 7:47-49, 
10:10, 10:39 
patterns for, 9:12 


Tablecloths, weaving, 11:52-55 
Table runners, sizes of, 11:55 
Tacks, types of, 12:56-57 








for fit, 12:71-73 
supplies for, 7:6 | 
See also Menswear. specific | 
garment or process. 
Tailor’s board, 10:40-42 
Tailor’s chalk, waxy, 9:8 
Tamura, Shuji, 12:18 
Tape, 8:32, 34 
Tapestries: 
discussed, 9:66-71 
with electric needle, 7:40-41 
fire-escape patterned, 8:10 
of landscapes, 10:18 | 
Nicaraguan, 8:16 
Templates, for sewing, 8:28-31 
Thiourea dioxide, 8:26, 27 
Thread: 
double, 8:4 
elastic-covered, 11:47 
Knotless securing of, 8:4 
nylon Belding Corticelli, 7:51 
size of, 12:53 
twist of, 12:4 





| Thread eyes, 7:8 


Thread weaving, 8:61-65 
Ticking, for table linens, 11:52-53 
Todacheeny, S., rug by, 11:18 
Towels: 

Ukrainian ritual, 11:26 

weaving of, 11:52-55 
Tracy Mills, dress by, 7:58-60 
Trapunto, layered, 12:50-52 
Trim: 

cords for, 12:41 

crocheted, 11:6-8 

design of, 12:39 

flat-fabric, 12:40 

knit, 7:37-39, 12:39-41 : 

of pearls, by machine, 11:6 














Tubes: 
knit, 12:64-67 
sewn, turning, 11:8 
Tulle, 10:37, 60 
Tunics: 
1950’s-style, 11:21 
painted silk, 12:28 
Tuxedos, 7:56-57 
Twills: 
computer-counted, 9:52 
for table linens, 11:52-53 


Ungar, Fred: 
custom patterns from, 7:6 
makes pants, 10:42, 12:45 


Vests, woven ribbed, 9:61 


Wada, Yoshiko Iwamoto, on 
resist, 8:20-22 
Waistbands: 
closure for, 7:8 
elastic, 9:10, 11:8, 10 
making, 8:6, 7:29 
Wall hangings, 10:65 
Walsh, Joan, outfit by, 8:60 
Watteau, Antoine, 11:12 
Weaving: 
Bedouin-style, 10:56-57 
bobbins in, 7:43-45 
computer design of, 9:51-53 
conferences on, 7:14 
designing, 10:63-65 
guilds for, 8:10-12 
heading in, 7:44 
instruction in, 9:20-22 
Kashmiri, exhibition of, 8:12 
living from, 10:63-64 
publications, 7:36, 45, 11:55, 72 
samplers for, 7:45, 46 
selvages in, 7:43-44 
of twill-tapestry shawls, 
9:14-16 
warp considerations in, 
7:42-46 
warp sett design for, 7:44 
(erratum, 9:4) 
weft tension in, adjusting, 
7:44, 45 (erratum, 8:4) 
wool-copper pleated, 10:64 
See also Computers. Double- 
weave pick-up. Finger weav- 
ing. specific item woven. In- 
dian textiles. Looms. 
particular weaves. 
Weaving, accessories for, 7:45 
Wedding gowns, silk, 11:25 
White, Dondi, dress by, 8:56, 58 
White, Fifi, dress by, 12:20 
White, Virginia, on Hmong refu- 
gees, 12:20 
Willcox, Don, on ricksha, 9:18 
Wolff, Colette: 
on design, 8:52-55 
on quilted apparel, 10:16 
Wolff, Nancy, 7:25 
Wool: 
batting from, 8:6-7 
fabric, preparation of, 12:44-45 
fulling, 8:63 
information on, 9:78 
locks of, in thread weav- 
ing, 8:63 
spun, drying cautions for, 9:4 
Workshops, co-op, 9:43-44 


Yamamoto, Mitsue, coat by, 9:60 
Yarns: 
balls of, making, 8:8 
bobbins for, making, 11:8 
cotton, reviewed, 9:78 
fall "86, 7:76-78 
fish stringers for, 8:8 
loose-winding of, 11:6 
ribbon, managing, 11:6 
Soviet-American, 11:18 
splicing, 10:10 
twist of, 12:4 
See also Spinning. 
Yokes, with automatic 
stitches, 11:64 


Zerobnick, Alan, clown shoes 
by, 11:14-15 
Zimmermann, Elizabeth: 
books by, 7:48-49, 9:76 
idiot cord by, 12:41 
on seamless sweater, 7:47-49 
supplies from, 10:68, 11:44 
Zorach, M., hooked rugby, 10:88 
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Black cats 
and green stitches 
by Constance Phillips 


In Scotland it was once bclieved that a 
witch could conjure up a strong wind by 
dipping a cloth in water and whacking 

it against a stone three times, and a 
betrothed couple avoided wearing 

green. The women in my family would not 
use green thread for basting because 

they, too, considered it unlucky. 

The amulet qualities of fiber often 
depend on its color. In Latvia a red string 
is tied to the toe or the basket of a 
newborn to ward off the evil eye, and 
carrying a black cord is supposed to 
prevent colds. In China yellow is the color 
of good fortune, and in the U.S. a bride 
chooses “something blue.” 

Fibers and their implements, valuable 
in the lives of primitive peoples, were 
believed, by extension, to be symbols of 
power or luck. People said and did 
apparently unconnectcd things to 
appease the spirits that might torment 
them if they failed to do so. 

In bog offerings, where the Vikings 
flung together things of worth to 
placate or thank their gods, bundles 
of flax survive. In Middle Europe it was 
bad luck to wear clothing inside out, or 
to accept a gift of scissors without 
giving a token penny in payment, because 
sharp tools could cut friendship. A 
thread stuck to your sleeve meant a Ictter 
would come. 

In present-day Japan a December 
festival, complete with a procession and 
costumes of ceremony, is held to honor 
bent and broken sewing nccdles. They arc 
laid to rest on a soft bed of tofuasa 
reward for ycars of good service. 

In certain Asian highlands the 
brightly colored designs on the caps of 
little children are confined to the sides 
and back; the tops are dull, dark shades so 





as not to attract the attention of 
marauding cagles overhead. Mongolians 
placed felt dolls near the bed of an 

ailing child and offered them the first bite 
of food. When I was a child, if I was 
wcaring something as it was being sewn, I 
had to chew on a picce of thread, lest 

my brains be sewn up. 

On Children’s Day in Japan cloth 
images of carp fly—one for each son—to 
symbolize the traits of strength and 
courage. After the initiation ceremony of a 
young Burmese boy, he is dressed in 
saffron robes. At the age of ten, every 
Brahmin receives a finely plaited white 
thread, which he docs not remove from 
his left shoulder for the rest of his life. 

Cloth and its making was so 
important to the success of a marriage 
that it figured largely in the 
engagement and wedding gifts. Silk 
yardages and carpets were exchanged by 
Persian families to show both prosperity 
and good will. A Turkish bride-to-be 
scnds her promised husband a silk packet 
containing a handkerchief, shirts, and a 
shawl. A Danish betrothal gift to an 
intended bride might be a ribbon- 
weaving loom, washing paddles for linen, 
or ironing boards. A Finnish girl sends 
her in-laws a woolen belt. 

In Nepal the bride receives yarn- 
making tools and a spinning wheel. In the 
shrine of the mountain deity she asks 
blessings on her craft and leaves a bobbin 
or shuttle as an offering. Every October 
she anoints her spinning wheel with a spot 
of vermilion. It is already decorated 
with animals symbolizing an abundance of 
water to assure riches and reproduction. 

The path to wedded bliss, however, is 
far from silken. In Perth, Scotland, there 
must be no knots in the clothing of the 
couple, or their union will be a failure. In 
Normandy, on the way to the ceremony 
the bridal pair encounter a barrier in the 
shape of a velvet streamer with flowers 
and rosary beads pinned to it. The bride 
must open the way by detaching the 
pins and distributing the beads. 

The most important part of a Hopi 
bride’s outfit. is the white blanket 
without which she cannot enter the 
underworld when she has passed from 
this one. The long tassels on a Hopi 
wedding belt stand for life-giving rain. 
Every item the bride wears has been 
woven by her father and the adult males 
of the family. 

The Bulgarian bride not only had to 
sew her own ensemble but might be 
required to make over 100 pieces of 
clothing in order to show that she had 
mastered her needlework skills. (This 
certainly must have encouraged strong 
leanings toward the single life.) When a 


| 


Sherpa (in the Himalayas) couple wishes 
to divorce, each takes hold of one end 
of a string to break it. 

Beliefs about animals are often 
transferred to textiles that represent 
them. In Ieper, Belgium, each year a 
ceremony was held to celebrate liberation 
from long-ago paganism. The Feast of 
the Cats was named after those animals 
that once drew the chariot of the 
goddess Frigg to the battles of her 
husband, Odin. Stuffed cloth cats were 
thrown from the steeple onto the town 
square into the waiting crowd. 

The designs of Chinese carpets even 
today must not feature the five noxious 
animals—snake, scorpion, lizard, frog, 
and centipede—because they might turn 
into imps and plague the owner. On the 
other hand, an animal not high on my 
adorable animal list—the bat—is 
associated with happiness and used all 
over the place. 

Sometimes cloth was a mark of rank 
or fortune. Royal purple was just that—at 
one time no one else could use it or 
wear it. In ancient Rome only the rich 
wore the finest Milesian wool (made, of 
course, by the poor). Roman slaves, when 
freed, shaved their heads and marched 
in parades, wearing tall red caps. In 
France embroidery was allowed only on 
the clothing of the prince of the blood. In 
England lace was reserved for the clergy 
and nobility, and unless Hubby had 
attained the title of knight, at least, the 
joys of gold passementerie were forbidden 
his lady. 

Extreme privilege is granted the Lord 
High Chancellor of England through the 
seat of his pants. He sits upon the 
woolsack—a large square cushion filled 
with tufts of wool from all the lands of 
the British Commonwealth. When thus 
seated, he is above and beyond his peers. 

The reasons for most of these 
superstitions are blurred by the years. 
Now, of course, we have all smartened 
up and, free from the restraints of 
superstition, are able to live full, happy 
lives without them. Slick and 
sophisticated, we scoff. But just to be 
on the safe side, we do as they say. 

In centuries to come, sewing 
machines will be activated from across the 
room by the lifting of an eyebrow. Our 
descendants will exchange stitching ideas 
and cloth samples by means of 
interplanetary robots hurtling between 
populated satellites. But they still will 
not know why it is that they do not baste 
with green. 


Constance Phillips, of Monsey, NY, is 


writing A Wandering Needle Eye, a 
compendium of fiber essays. 
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Vim aclimmelesierctsyt 
points out new directions 
for the discriminating sewer 


When you put your time and 
talent into sewing, you want 
the very finest fabrics to 
assure the most professional 
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M cottons results. Our Fall Forecast 
M@ wools swatch sampler brings you a 
M@ biends directional group of 32 wools, 
silks, knits, coatings, and 
more—skillfully edited and 
color-coordinated so ensem- 
bling is easy. And all repre- 
fe 68 sent the top quality, first rate 
CHOOSE FROM 53 DIFFERENT CONED YARNS fashion, and true value you 
@ 400 TO 15,000 YARDS PER POUND & | expect from BRITEX-BY-MAIL. 
Send $3 for our Fall Forecast 
| WHOLESALE ONLY swatch sampler to 
Crystal Palace Yarns Dept. TD10-87. 
(A division of Straw Into Gold) 


Dept. T7 
3006 San Pablo Ave. 
Berkeley, CA 94702 
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QUILTING TEMPLATE CURVE 


Templates * Rulers « Triangles * Curves 
tie-dye, batik, serti silk technique etc. Cutting Mats Cutting Knives and More! 


Wide selection of fabric dyes, paints 
& accessories for design on fabric - 


Plus lots, lots more. 


an C-Thru Makes Your Quilting & 
@ 11 Sewing Easier and More Fun. 
Since 1969 om | be ame inicters nd < iveran ie H the 
. | trade for professionals and beginners. Finely 
FE ast Se ineiae ce | | crafted C-Thru Quilting & Sewing Aids in a wide 
Discount Prices Ow jerpisen “Role selection of sizes and styles to assist and guide 
& + Cunteny, Mats & Knives | you in measuring and cutting standard patterns or 
i rai | creating and designing your own. 
2 : All Featured, Illustrated and Described in 
non ere | 4 sour New Brochure. 
all toll tree * 
1(800)542-5227 - CTHRY 


In Calif. call (415) 456-7657 r a i | THs CTH LER GONE 
ritton Drive, Box — TSM 
DHARMA TRADING CO. 


es a Bloomfield, CT 06002 (203) 243-0303 
Send for your Free copy today! 
P.O. Box 916, San Rafael, CA 94915 - - 


California Sales Office—(818) 888-2558 








She Likes to Doa 
Little Needlework 


For Esther Robertson of Wheaton, MD, “a little 
needlework” means a whole lot of stitches and 
countless hours of work, Esther and her son Bill 

rank among the country’s foremost miniaturists. They 
specialize in precise and detailed reproductions of 
gracious period rooms, all at one-twelfth life size. 

The window at left looks into the Green Room of 
the Robertsons’ current project, a 13-room Georgian 
house they call Twin Manors. Esther and Bill are 
actually making at least two of everything in the 
house—Twin Manors was commissioned by the Toy 
and Miniatures Museum of Kansas City, MO; the 
duplicates are for their own collection. 

Esther uses fine crewel and beading needles to 
work sewing thread and single strands of DMC floss 
through silk mesh as fine as 72 threads per inch. The 
needlepoint top of the Chippendale game table (shown 
in the window at left and also below), contains 
33,000 stitches in 41 colors of silk sewing thread. 
Esther copied the center design from an Italian 
tapestry and devised her own border motif. It took her 
three months to make. 

From Oct. 21, 1987 through Jan. 1, 1988, Esther 
and Bill Robertson's work will be part of a major 
exhibition, Small Wonders: The Delightful World of 
Miniatures, in Explorer’s Hall at the National 
Geographic Society in Washington, D.C. 
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